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The publisher of this is thoroughly informed as to the and reliability of The Cash 
Fold and knows its Co-Operative plas is 


years 


We Want You as a Partner 


‘an established success. readers should write for their in 


Union, now 20 


. ° 


In Our Enormous Mail-Order Business, Which is Conducted on the Co-Operative Plan and We 





The Co-Operative Mail-Order 
Business is a World Business. 


We Carry in Stock and sell by mail, 
every conceivable kind of merchandise 


BY MEANS OF THIS 


1,250 PAGE CATALOG 
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Weighs 4 Lbs. Over 1,250 Pages-Costs Us 
Nearly ONE DOLLAR to Print and Mail. 
Sent PREE Postpaid on Receipt of 
15 cents to partly pay postage. 








WE SELL at lower prices than any other estab- 
lishment and issue complete SPECIAL CAT- 
ALOGUES and also the above 1,250-page GEN- 
ERAL CATALOGUE of 


Athletic Goods Ladies’ Waists and 


Agricultural [mple- Underskirts 
ments Ladies’ Wearing 

Baby Carriages Apparel 

Bicycles Lamps 

Bicycle Sundries Mackintoshes and 


Rain Coats 
Millinery 
Miners’ and Prospec- 
tors’ Outfits 
Moving Picture 


Blacksmith Tools 


Books 
Boots and Shoes 
Builders’ Hardware 
Jarpets, Curtains 








‘ 
Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Machines 
Clocks Masical Instruments 
Clothing Made-to- Notions 
Order Optical Goods 
Clothing Ready-to- Organs 
jen Paints 
Croc’ery & Glass’are Pianos 
Catlery Photographic Goods 
Desks and Office Plumbers’ Supplies 
Furniture Pablic Entertainment 
rugs Oatfits 
Dry Goods Refrigerators 
Fishing Tackle Sewing Machines 
Furnaces Shirts Men’s and 
Furnishing Goods Boys 
Furniture Stationery 


Stoves and Ranges 


Gasoline Engines 
3 Talking Machines 


Greceries 


Guansand Sperting Tinware 
Goods Tools of Every De- 
Hardware scription 


Harness, Saddlery ‘oys 
Hats and Caps Trunks and Satchels 


Underwear 


Hester, 

House Farnishing Vehicles, Every De- 
Goods perigeton 

Invalid Chairs Wall Paper, Watches 


Jewelry, Silverware Woodenware 
In fact a complete stock of General Merchandise, 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SPECIAL CATALOGUES 
WILL BE SENT TO YOU FPREE OF CHARGE 
ST. 











GUARANTEE you at least 7 percent on your investment (with assured profits 
of from 15 per cent to 4opercent per year). The first dividend, paid February 
1, 1904, amounted to 10 per cent, not counting the amount carried to the 
surplus accunt. The second dividend, paid August 1, 1904, was also at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 

GUARANTEE to save you at least 2 per cent on everything you buy from our 
catal anda eae ated iscount if you become a shareholder. 

GUARANTEE to pay you a commission of 5 percent on all business secur: 
through your influence from your friends and neighbors. 





| lores aan taimcedon is the money-maker of the age. Of all the great money- 
making department stores the ! Order Department Store is the greatest. 

Its line comprises everything from a needle to a threshing machine; everythin 
the people eat, wear and use from the cradle to the grave. Its field is not limite 
by city and suburban limitations, but extends to every town of this country and 
every country on the globe. It requires less capital to do an unlimited amount of 
business than any other mercantile or manufacturing enterprise. Its expenses— 
selling or fixed—are less than in any other business. It’s a strictly cash business. 
It has no losses. It does not depend on seasons nor local conditions. It is a 
“hard times” business. It does not even depend on prosperity. 


Its Profits are Immense. 





An Investment of Less than $40,000 Yielded Over a 
[lillion Dollars in Cashin Less than Six Years in One 
of the Chicago Mail-Order Houses. 





All this is fully explained in a 132-page book which we send to you free of all 
charges—on request. The book givesthe complete history and earning power of 
the mail order business. It gives statistics showing that the famous co-operative 
stores in England cleared over 40 per cent on the investment last year. We have 
reorganized our old-established mail-order business under the co-operative system. 
We want to interest you (no matter how large or small your capital), and we know 
you will be deeply interested if you let us send you our free 132-page book. It’s a 
mine of interesting business informaticn. It will make you either a shareholder 
(shares are $10 each) or a customer. If you become a shareholder you will find 
your investment the best aud safest you have ever made—you buy into an old- 
established, growing and successful business. If you become a customer it will 
save you at least 25 per cent on everything you buy. 


If You Are Both Shareholder and Customer You Can Buy from 
Us at Cost. 


In any event, you will profit by reading the book, and you are under no obli- 
gation whatever—if you send for it. Send for it to-day. Do it now. 


0 Per cent. Dividend Earned, 


The Magnificent Success of One Year of Practical Co-Operation 








The first year of practical co-operation, as first inaugurated and applied by us 
in America oP anal in a blaze of glory. Already co-operation is a success, and al- 
ready our shareholders are reaping the benefits in immense savings and additional 
discounts on their purchases, and in dividends on their investments. Our mer- 
chandise sales are increasing daily, and our advertising expenditures are de- 
creasing daily. The first dividend at the rate of 10 per cent per annum was 
paid February 1, 1904. The second dividend, paid August 1st, 1904, was 
also at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 

In addition to these 10 per cent dividends a liberal amount was carried to the 
surplus account. Taking into consideration the naturally heavy expense of re-or- 
ganization, this dividend was considered a great achievement by co-operators 
everywhere, and is an indication of the still better things to come. If you in- 
vest Now you will receive an extra dividend without cost to you. Write us at once 
for our 132-page “Book of Information” and ask about the extra dividend. You 
will be under no obligation whatever, for we will send you the “Book of Informa- 
tion” and ful! particulars FREE. 

No matter how modest your means, you can become a member of this 
Society and at once begin to take advantage of its many economic features, every- 
one of which will have your approval andendorsement. Our Society means a new 
era in the distribution of merchandise, means a new low price level and means a 
new degree of purchasing power for the people of this country. 


Write for the Free 132 page “‘BOOK OF INFORMATION’? TODAY. 











Investors! 
Consumers! 


Guarantee You a 
Steady Income. 


We 








I confidently believe an investment in First 
National Co-operative shares to be the best and 
safest you can possibly make, and if you will write 
to me personally I will send you my book which 
explains my reasons for this belief. I will also pre- 
pay the charges on the book. Don’t delay’; write 
me atonce. You will find my book intensely inter- 
esting, whether you wish to invest or not. 


° c 7 
A 


You are Invited to Become 
a Partner in this 
Great Business 


and share in its profits under the ooty true co-oper- 

ative and profit-sharing plan ever devised. 

a” The shares already pay 10 per cent.“@& 
Everybody Wants this Book 

It gives you complete the 
History of the Cash Buyers Union 
History of the Mail-Order Business 
History of Co-Operative Societies 

Explains all about 


Pres. and Gen’! Mgr, 





The Co-Operative Plan 
Our Five Million Dollar Capital 
Our 10 per cent Dividends 
Enormous Possibilities 
25 per c.-40 per c. Saved on Purchases 
How You Can Increase Your Income 
(by posieting wa in your spare time) 
What $10.00 Will Do 
What $100.00 Will Do. 
Contains also 


List of Shareholders (who have invest- 
ed from $10.00 to $1000.00) 

Letters from Shareholders 

Endorsements by Press and Pulpit 





Co-Operation is the Talk of the Country 


. 





You Want This Book 


You will find it interesting whether you invest or 
not. Write forit. It's FREE. 


















ESTABLISHED 1885 


Cc Naan. eset om Stes 


“oy teg Pe tas Me 





INCORPORATED 1889 


CASH BUYERS UNION 


CAPITAL $5,000,000 


RE-CHARTERED 1903 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


158-168 West Van Buren Street, Dept. 313G., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


REFERENCES: Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago, Registrars; Messrs. Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency;the Rating Books of 


any Mercantile Agency; any railroad or express company; the publishers of this or eA — newspaper or magazine; any bank or reputa- 
obe. 


ble business house in Chicago ; 1,000,000 satisfied customers in every country on the g 





oS 2y CUT OUT THIS COUPON 





ae 4 and mail to as at once before lay this paper tt make SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
Se SS onins Gnisona aiaean eee A, 1m aside and we wii youa entitling you to an 
bas 2 


In order to secure 15,000 shareholders within 30 days we will make you a Special Proposition whereby you will be 


extra dividend. 


entitled to an extra dividend without cost. Write us today, mentioning this paper, and ask us about the 
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NorMaL INsTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of 
the American School Teacher 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD | 
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Jen Numbers Each Year. September to June 
: Inclusive. 


PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING Co. 
F. A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BeEcHEr, V. Pres. 
p. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERAINs, Treas. 
Mrs. ELizaBnetTH P. Bemis, Editor, 
150 Nasreu St., New York. 


To whom all contributions intended for publica- 
tion should be addressed. 


Terms : 


BSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year. Aspecial rate 

be 50c. @ year Tk for three years is made to 
those paying in advance, whether new or renew- 
al subscriptions. 

Foreign postage 40c. per year extra. — 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance, 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The baitance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance su! jon. 


The Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the middie of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly they will confer a favor 
by giving notice, thus enabling us to send another 
copy. It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 

Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 

Change of Address : Should a subscriber wish 
his address he should give both the old 
og — address, otherwise his name cannot 
be fou’ 


Send Money inj any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Ex 
orders cost no more than 
They can be 
we preferthem. Make money 0 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 

wanted to represent this journal in 
, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
ies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


» CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 125,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., postoffice. 





Contents : 


Educational Clippings 
MOTOR: os codices obese ws tueveus Cis ret 
One Teacher’s Success With a Camera— 


School Arts and Crafts : Paper Tearing and 
Cutting—Florence B, Himes-Cox 
OCTOBER LESSONS IN ENGLISH—Jennie 


Picture Story Card No. 2 : 
OCTOBER NATURE STUDY—Florentine 
B FietAs@. Bae hash eis 
October Nature Study, Blackboard Reading 
PIBOWA 5g cence v4 ov pisodegcies vc ccdacscegese 
October Nature Study Exercise—Virginia 
BAKO... occhivsdssevegbeces cckesccusseshave « 
GEOGRAPHY: The Russian Empire—An- 
nie Stevens Perkins 
HISTORY AND CIVICS: The Making of a 
President—Garret Harlow Lampen, M. A. 
ARITHMETIC—Philip Emerson............ 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES: Miss 
Bonny’s Postoffice—Jean E. Manson ; The 
Walk to School in October—Nellie Wal- 
ton Ford ; Protection Against Common 
and Contagious Diseases—Ella M. 
Powers ; Saving Clippings—Gertrude K. 


October Blackboard Drawings...... ....... 
LESSONS IN EXPRESSION—Grace B. 


An Autumn Morning Talk—Emily F. Bass. 29 

PIECES TO SPEAK ............. 30-37-38-39-40-41 

THE UNGRADED SCHOOL, TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 

Outside Help—Hilda Richmond 

Composition Stories. .... ...........2-see0e+ 

A Race With a Fire—Olive C. Theller 

Memorizing Poetry—Bessie Gallagher. .... 

Schools in Russia—Arthur Marvin 





A Word About Library Books. 


Dansville, N. Y., Sept. 10th, 1904, ~ 
Dear Reader, 

é How about your School library?- Enough books init? Per- 
haps you are teaching in a school where there is none. In any 
event we wish to say a word to you about Library books and how 
to get them. ; : 

It should be the ambition of every teacher to build up and 
improve the School library, or if teaching in a school where 
there is none, no one thing of such lasting benefit can be done 
as to establish a library. 

There is no project that so quickly appeals to parents as 
the purchase of books for the library, and their co-operation 
can be easily obtained. 

There are several ways:by which funds canbe secured. All 
that is needed is for. you to take the initiative, and you will 
find both parents and pupils ready to help. 

We are preparing two little booklets, one of which will con- 
tain several plans and suggestions for raising money, and the 
Other a complete program and abundance of material for an en- 
tertainment, the proceeds of which to be used for the purchase 
of library books. Both of these booklets will be sent free to 
all interested persons. 

We wish to speak particularly of one plan at this time. 
WORLD'S EVENTS is being sold at a special rate of 60 cents a 
year, the regular price being $1.00. Any wide-awake teacher can 
easily organize the school into a working force and through the 
efforts of the pupils, in conjunction with her own, secure a 
large number of subscriptions. We will give books to.the value 
of 30 cents for each subscription taken. 

You will be surprised to see how zealously the boys and girls 
will enter into the work, determined to get new books for "Our 
library." Also at the willingness of all in the community to 
subscribe "To help the library." As the average price of the 
three thousand titles of cloth bound books listed in out cat- 
alogue is less than 30 cents, it will be seen that the number 
of books obtained will be considerably in excess of the number 
of subscriptions taken. 

Ask for catalogue and full information. 

We will help you make a success of any well defined effort 
you may make in the interest of the school library. 

Many schools have funds available for the purchase of books. 
These schools should ask for our Catalogue before ordering. 

We can undoubtedly serve you as well as any other publisher 


and at lower prices. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





_ For securing each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at $ .50 we allow 25 po‘ats ing your own subscription. 
“ “ “ 





listing over 3000 books and many other useful articles will be 


OUR PREMIUM CATALOGUE ready to mail by October 1st. Everything listed in this Cata- 


logue can be obtained by securing subscriptions to our journals, Normal Instructor, Primary Plans and World’s Events. 
An unusual opportunity is afforded those taking subscriptions for World’s Events, asat the special 60c rate a large 
number of sulncclations can be easily secured, aud besides the Premiums(or cash commissons if preferred) earned, all 


securing five or more subscriptions will participate in the award of $2000 in cash prizes as announced on page 8. 
THE POINT SYSTEM is used in giving all premiums to those working for us, the value of each pre- 
mium being expressed in points, and a — number of points being allowed 
4 or securing each subscription. The 
Schedule of Points Allowed full amount collected must be remitted to 
us. No allowance can be made for send- 
If you are 
three-year “ “ “ 100" “ 50 “ unable to earn a sufficient number of 
yearly “ “ World’s Events “ 0% “ 30 “ points to fully cover the premium de- 
ya Be uv ie é ss Pla “ 100" « 50“ sired, the deficiency may be made up by 
Primary , remitting ONE CENT for each deficient 
point. To illustrate: Suppose yon desire a Parker Fountain Pen requiring 200 points. You may be able to earn only 150 
points. The balance of 50 points may be made up by remitting 50 cents. Each point represents one cent of value in all 


our premiums. 
Frequently one wishes to send in several lists of subscrib- 


POINT CERTIFICATES ISSUED. ers to apply on some desired Premium and asa convenient 


method of keeping accurate records, we issue a Point Certificate for each list. This certificate represents the number 
of Points to which the club raiser is entitled for securing the list for which it is issued. When your work is completed 


4“ “ 


“ “ “ 


| these certificates can be turned in and any desired Premium or Preminms procured. 

















connection and he will say ‘‘ dest guality.’’ 


SUIT CASE NO 2. A fine No. 1 Alligator Case, Valise No. 
nicely finished throughout. “A beautiful 





These articles are sent by express direct from factory, expressage to be paid by 


. : ‘ ‘ Lae ; y ' ; Sit 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 

e nd We offer as a reward f 
Suit Cases, Valises, Trunks, zit: ssciotiorntr 
Case, Valise or trunk made by Henry Likly. Ask any dealer what the name ‘‘Zié/y’’ stands for in this 


Imi 
yalise, leather lined, tation Alligator, cowhide Suit Cuse. 
light and neat. mm eavy, reward 
inch size given embossed sheep. Points; 26-inch for 600 Points. We can fur- 


2-inch size given asa for earning 
7% Points; 24-inch for 800 Points. as a reward for earn- Dark color. A nish a case like above, except that it is made 
As a su for this case we can supply a | ing 450 3 i4-in. durable, in- | of sheep i of cowhide, as follows: 
very strong and showy case made from Alli. ier 525 Points; 16-in. pres. Given | 22-inch size for earning 425 points; 24-inch size 
gator Keratol, in 22-inch size as & for 5% Points. asa as fol- for 460 Points; 26-inch 
earning ts; 24-inch size for 400 Points; lows: 14-inch for for 500 Points. 
26-inch size for 425 Points. ints; 


No, 14. 


» 





the Point System any Sui} 





14. A fine Valise No. 12, ; SUIT CASE 80. 1. A good, neat and durable 
earning 500 Points; 24- 












TRUN K Ss We can furnish you a trunk, described by makers as follows: ‘Flat top, duck. Has hard wood slats, heavy metal corners, steel clamps, iron bottom, Victor lock, patent. 
. . * catches, first class leather handles and long strap (iron) hinges. Inside has deep tray with covered hat box.” We can furnish this trunk as follows: 28-inch for earning 400 
Points; 32-inch for 450 Points, 36-inch for 500 Points. We can supply a finer trunk for 625 to 80 Points according to size; 

To interested persous we shall be pleased to send our Trunk, suit case and valise folder which lists several sizes artd grades of each article. Ask for it. 


you. 





We list herewith a few of our 

atc es. extended line of watches, pro- 

vided as Premiums for our work- 

ers. These watches are the product of a well known and ex- 


tensive manufacturer, and we assure perfect satisfaction. 


No. 43. Boy’s German Silver 
Watch. 

Eight size open face watch, with 
a high-grade genuine American 
movement. Stem wind and set, por- 
celain dial and solid German silver 
case that is guaranteed to wear per- 
manently. Excellent time-k eeper 
and fully guaranteed. Given as a 
reward for earning 350 Points. 


No. 55. Man's Gun Metal Watch. 

A sixteen size thin model watch 
Genuine American jeweled escape- 
ment movement. The dial on this 
watch is of porcelain with highly 
ornamental gold and silver numerals 
and gold hands. Stem wind and 
stem set, fully guaranteed time- 
piece. Given as a reward for earn- 
ing 500 Points. 








No. 20. Ladies’ Gun Metal Watch. 

Gun metal watch for ladies and girls. Made of genuine gun metal 
and steel, with satin finish that is handsome and stylish Has 
porcelain dial, isstem wind and set, and has all the latest improvements. 
Movements have jeweled escape- 
ment. Given as a reward for earn- 
ing 450 Points. 


Send for our watch circular 
which lists about twenty dif- 
ferent styles and grades of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
watches in sterling silver, gun 
metal, silver, gold filled, etc. 
All most excellent value and 
‘guaranteed to be good time- 
keepers. 





Any Premium offered by us can 
(a) be fully earned, (b) partially 
earned and balance paid in cash at 
rate of one cent for each deficient 
point, (c) Fully paid for in cash by 
remitting as many cents as it is 
valued in Points. hen not other- 
wise specified Premiums are sent 
charges prepaid. 

















THe “LUCKY CURVE 





feeder underneath pd 
tion the overplus of in 


use in Parker Pens. 








Chicago” Typewriter : 

“In placing The Chicago on the market we could have 
followed the lead of our competitors, and fixed the price 
at $100, for its superior quality and unique mechanism 
place this machine head and shoulders above its higher- — 
priced rivals, We, however, firmly believe that there is <— § Es | 
a growing demand for a good standard typewriter at an 
honest price ; for this reason we “yielded to the tide,” and 
established the popular price of thirty-five dollars, hoping , 
thus to gain a sweeping national trade, and have our ag- 


This excellent machine given (express charges prepaid) 
as areward for earning 3500 Points or it may be obtained 


mitting one cent for each deficient Point. This plan en- 
ables one to fully or partlally pay for the machine by se- | 


Given as a Reward for Earning 3500 Points. 
We quote the following from the catalogue of ‘The 





regate profits satisfactory. The unequaled success of 2 
heChicago from the start has proven the wisdom of our 
policy, and the unqualified approval of our patrons indi- 
cates that The Chicago is destined to be the most promi- 
pent machine in typewriter history.” 


“The Chicago” |The Parker “LUCKY CURVE” Fountain Pens 


117 subscriptions to World's Events at special 60c rate 
will secure this machine. Any enterprising person can 
easily get them. 


Showing Feeding Mechanism Ready for Filling 
** notonly feeds the ink perfectly to the point of the pen and the exact quantity desired, but it drains the ink 


from the feed-channel back into the reservoir when the pen is carried in the pocket, so that the owner will not be annoyed by 


wiping off the end of the fountain when he next uses the pen ; or, failing to do so, having inky fingers. It also provides for the over- 
flow of ink that is sometimes forced out of the feed channel by the warmth of the hand, this is done be she 8 ar Head shape of the 
ch is 


en. A valuable patented improvement which provides two little recesses in w eld by capillary attrac- 
without which under some conditions might drop from the pen. . The “Lucky Curve” feature is patented and 


is used exclusively in the Parker. 

THE GOLD PEN.—The gold pens used in the Parker “Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen are the very best that skill and money can 
produce. They are 14k. fine, all tipped with first grade iridium. We warrant them perfect. With proper use they will, in connection 
with our fountain pen, last practically a life time. : 

THE FOUNTAIN CASE.—The fountain case itself is made from the finest quality of pure Para rubber, imported especially for 





procure 


Plain Barrel. Given as a Reward for Earning 150 Points. 


Chased Barrel. Given as a Reward for Earning-200 Points. 


GEO. S PARKER 


Plain but A Great Favorite. Given as a Reward Earning for 250 Points. 








‘NTS at the special 60c rate will 


your choice of these pens. 





A small number of subscriptions to WORLD’S 











Hexagon. New Pattern. Given as a Reward for Earning 300 Points. 


by earning any portion of this number of Points and re- | Bw Above Pens can be obtained by =z any portion of the necessary number of Points and remitting ome cent for each de- 
. | ficient — orif preferred they can be purcha 
The above styles have been selected from the Par 


mach a by remitting the ful 1 price—one cent for each Point. All pens are sent postpaid. 
er catalogue which lists about fifty different designs, feeling that from these 


four y= all requirements can be met. 
curing subscriptions, | in Ordering state whether pen is for lady or gentleman and whether you desire a fine, medium, coarse or stub pen. 





See page one of this issue for full explanation of the Point System. 
A special rate 0: 6oc a year is being made on World's Events and 30 Points cre 


in Cash Prizes as offercd on page eight. 





\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


allowed for securing each subscription. An enterprising person can easily secure a large number of subscrip- 


tions for World’s Events in any vicinity. Ask for sample copies and full particulars. Our agents are not only rewarded for ig each subscription but also have the privilege of sharing 
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The amounts noted below have recent- 
been received by us, but owing to the 









4 remitter’s failure to sign the letter or 


give full post office or state address, prop- 
er.credit cannot be given until the ne- 
“cessary information is received. 










Received $2.76 for Books. No name, No P. O., 
ri state given. No-date. 
$46 for Books. 


: Cameron, I. T, No name. 
‘Dated Apr. 18, 
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A small number of subscrip 
EVENTS at the special 60c ra’ 


your choice of these pens. 
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$13 Maria Stephens, for Book. No P. 0. or 
ate. Dated Mar. 24. 
~ $52 Bill Hanger, Van Buren. No State. Dated 
"Dec. 28, 1903. ' : 
_ $81 for (Books, no name, no P. O., n state. 
> Dated Apr. 9. 
~ $1.co for Books. 
»Powell. No address, 
* Laura Taylor sends $1.65 amount due on Nor- 
_ mal Instructor, no address. 
_ Remittance of 50c from Lewiston La,, for re- 
‘newal of World’s Events, No name. 
- Jessie Campbell remits $1.co under date of May 
‘eth. Does not state what thisis for, and gives 
no address. 

S. E. McConaghy sends 2s5c for arrearage on 
World’s Events. No address. 
. Lora. Cravens remits 59c, arrearage on Nor- 
‘mal Instructor. No aadress. 

in coin received in an envelope post marked 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. No letter or name. 

A $1.00 bill enclosed in an envelope post marked 
Johnstown, Pa. No name. 

soc from Minto, N. D., for Normal Instructor 
1yr. No name, 


Remittance sent by Lucile 


Mrs. Izetta M. Pinkham remits $1.00 for renew- 


: al of Normal Instructor, no address. 


Laura G. Smith, remits $.35 for arrearage for 
World’s Events, no address. 

__H. Spencer, Friendship, remits $.60 for World’s 
Events, no state. 

Received 30c for express on True Stories of Gt. 
Am. Letter dated Sept. 5th at Buchanan, Tenn. 
No name signed. 

Received 25c for 5c classics from Lucia F. 
Thomas. No P. O, or State given. 

Received 64c for books from Broken Bow, Nebr. 
letter dated Aug. 13, 04. No name. 

* Received 85c for Dialogue Books and Speaker 
from New Boston, Texas. Letter dated Aug. 19, 
‘og. No name. 

Received 2ce from E. P. Putnam for book. No 

P. 0. or state given. 








WHY READ TRASH @ 
The World’s Best Books—Scott, Dickens, Haw- 
thorne. etc.—can be had at 6 cents up. Write for 
free catalog. Classic Co., Dept. C., Box 708, N. Y, 


_ Second Hand Books Bought. 


We are always glad to purchase good books of every 
description. Send us your lists. 
‘Smith and Wilkins, 207 West 23d St., N. Y. 


_ “We Told You So.”’ 


About a year ago the editor of this paper made 
aprediction thatthe Cash Buyers Union, First 
National Co-Operative Society, 158 West VanBur- 
en Street, Chicago, organized and captained by 
Mr. Julius Kahn, would be one of the most gigan- 
tie successes in commercial history. It affords 
Us a great amount of satisfaction now to say, 
“We told you so.” ; 

In one short year this wonderful institution 

grown to be one of the foremost of its kind, 

has published a 1,250-page catalugue, and its ex- 

pansion is now the talk of the entire country. 
¢ reason is very easily understood. 

In the first place, the principle of practical co- 
operation is right.* In the second place, the man 
who is at the head of the First National has made 
alife study of co-operation, believes in it firmly 
and is an expert merchandiser, with a wide 
knowleage of manufacturing and commerce. 

ve all, he is a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, who has made his life’s work the upbuild- 
ing of this Society and the betterment of his fel- 
wmen. | 

Practical co-operation in the master hand of 
Mr. Kahn has succeeded. That is an undisput- 
able fact. It is right that it should. Mr. Kahn 
Promised to pre his customers and co-operators 
aservice in the very highest quality of merchan- 

















~ Educational Clippings. 


At the recent convocation of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, the Chancellor, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, former ambassador to 
France, delivered an address which has 
attracted much attention. He called at- 
tention to the large sum expended in 
New York, some furty million dollars, 
in public school education, and fears 


‘*fools.** Says Mr. Reid: 
‘Pupils should learn, learn till they 
really know how to read, write and 
cipher. Until you make sure of that, 
let us have fewer frills.’’ The writing 
of the children, according to 


than obscurely elegant.’’ Their spell- 
ing should be accepted by the English 
speaking world, ‘‘not what the reformers 
think it ought to accept or even believe 
it is going to accept.’’ 

The one hundred Filipino students 
who will be educated in America this 
yéar are allowed to select their school 
or college. They have already done so, 
and the number of institutions is large. 
Cornell university and the Ithaca high 
school seem to be the most popular. 
Then follows the Bostun Institute of 
Technology, the Philadelphia school of 
Industrial Arts, the state normal schools 


of Meriden, Conn. 

Many of the new schools authorized in 
New York City will not be builc fora 
considerable time. The sites have been 
selected, the plans prepared, and the 
money is in the municipal treasury, but 
the property owners stand in the way. 





that much of it is wasted in teaching~ 


at Oswego, New York, West Chester, | 
(Pa.), and Trenton, and the high school | 
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the | 
chancellor, should be ‘‘legible rather | 


$60,000 was paid forthe original picture. 





THE ANGELUS (The one cent Perry Pictures are 4to 6 times this size.) 


ONE CENT 


is our price for a beautiful reproduction of 
this picture, on paper 54g x 8, when ordered 
in lots of 25 or more, assorted as desired. 120 
for $1.00. Choice from 2,000 subjects. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Send stamp for catalogue and this picture, 
54g x 8, or three two-cent stamps for cata 
logue, of 1,000 miniature illustrations, or 25 
cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 2 on the Life of Christ, or Art Booklet, 


“Madonnas, 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Tremont Temple,Boston. 146 Fifth Ave,New York. 
Gold Medal Paris Exposition. Highest Award 
Pan-American Exposition. 





' WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Cost 


A little effort 
A small amount of time 
Competent direction 


{ The first, you surely cam supply. More 
} than enough TIME is wasted every day. The 
third, we will provide at trifling cost. 





| 


| They make the process of acquiring the | 


site a long and vexatious one. 


appeal to the legislature or the courts 
for a speedier method of securing school 
grounds. 


York public schools that another exam- 
ination for license No.1 will be held in 
January. Anexamination for admission 
to the training school will be held at the 
same time. For particulars address 
Superintendent Maxwell. 


The new kindergarten training 
departments in the New York and 
Brooklyn training schools cannot begin 
actual work in September, as originally 
planned. ‘The board of educatiun can- 
not find a director. The necessity fora 
man of the highest capacity is thorough- 
ly realized, but no available man of that 
character has yet been found. ‘There- 
fore, only preliminary kindergarten 





ise, and at lower prices than they could other- 
Wise obtain. He promised to reduce price with- 
out a sacrifice of quality, by reducing selling | 
expense. From our observation and experience | 
we feel safe in saying that he more than fulfilled | 
his promises. 

Mr. Kahn promised to. make his co-operators 
equal partners in his gigantic business, propor- 
fanately, of course, to the amount of money they 
invested. He has faithfully kept his word. He 
oe his first divides.d to shareholuers, 10 percent 

bruary 1, 1904. He just paid another August 1 
~also 10 per cent. ose who have joined in | 
Practical co-operation in this Society have al- 
teady shared in the profits Mr. Kahn and associ- 
ates have earned forthem, He has opened upa 
field to the millions of working men and women 
of this country, that will insure to all those who 

in him many comforts and even luxuries they 
could not otherwise obtain. To many he is pro- 
viding a competence for their old age. 

© suggest to those of our readers—who have 
notup to this date interested themselves —that 
they write at once for Mr. Kahn’s book of infor- 
Mation. It is a history of co-operation contain- 
hs 132 pages, and not only tel's about co-opera- | 
n, but about modern merchandising as well. | 
ou will find it intensely interesting and well 
Worth careful reading. | 
t. Kahn has assured the publisher of this | 

per that if you will write to him ersonally 

Will see that you not. only get his k, but 

1 afford you any other information you may 

i So do not hesitate to write him ‘fully as 

2 Your needs, asking any questions about this 

Pec ical, profitable co-operative plan you may 
ind, 


|} ness ever since a shrewd - real 


| with the ‘‘Ordinance of 1787,’’ 


training’ will be taken up in September, 
advanced work being postponed until the 
second term begins in February. 





Ohio’s New Education. 


Ohio plays in great luck along all lines, 
and always has so played. More presi- 
dents of the United States, more famous 
generals of the Union army, more noted 
industrial leaders have been born here 
than in any other state, and the list 
might be extended with ease. Luck has 
played an important part in her great- 
estate 
scheme immortalized her in connection 
but 
never more than in the case of the New 
School Code of 1903-4, which was 
necessitated by a supreme court decision 
that had no intent or suspicion of med- 
dling with educational affairs, 


So many vacancies exist in the New | 


The | 
board of education is thinking of an | 





Gain ‘ 


Better position @ 
Higher salary 
=f More congenial work 


t*) 


Which ts greater, j 
Cost or Gain? 


3 















trained nurse 


graduatin: 
mand for 
and more 
\women. 

Write for my my 
vice ay. Mrs, 


rain 


te Bea 


No other profession known to woman's eclling offers 
as many advantages and attractive features as th 


Do You Want to he Independent ? 

Do You Want to Better your Condition ? 

If you do then write to me to-day for my booklet which 

fully explains my method of posatively and successfully 

you as a _thoroug 

Nurses is large--the work pleasant 
rofitable than any other profession open to 

tart at once taking my course. 

FREE booklet and personal letter of 
Harriet Tuck 


years practical experience, Box 1254 E. Milwaukee, Wis, 





at ofe Notice to Physicians 
L am prepared to 
furnish competent 
Nurses to physic. 
ians in any part of 
the country, This 
service is gratis 
and I invite corres- 
pondence from 
physicians, 


trained nurse. The de- 








er, Professional Nurse, 20 




















Size of book 6x9 inches. 
able for framing. 





190 Orange Street, 


GEMS OF ART. 


BOOK containing 24 of the most entrancing portrayals of the human 
form divine ever shown in one publication, 
sensation, and the book is well worth five times what we ask for it. 

Twenty pictures in all—all full page ; very desir- 


These pictures are in “Photyne” effect, on artist’s stippled paper, and 
far more beautiful than modern photographs. 
Art, by famous French Artists. 


Sample Copy [lailed for 25 cents.. 


Send a two cent stamp for illustrations of other beautiful pictures, 
including Mining Girls, Cow Boy and Ballet Girls, which are the “hit” of 
the season in new and original ideas, 


They are creating a 


They are REAL Gems of 
To introduce, 


Newark, N. J. 











TE ACHERS Send for Catalogue of 

Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect; 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 


Com ition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 


Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School Wy og 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 


IF YOU WANT 
A book containing a large number of best school 
songs, also Patriotic, Jubilee, Home and Temper- 
ance songs, etc,, send 10c for sample of “Songs 
ior Young America.”’ 
THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 














TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Cat- 
alog free, Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute 


Young People All pupils located, Send for 


Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mger., Oswego, N. Y. 


READING. 





Business men need you. Take 





LEARN PRO 


Finer 00 


DEN 


GEO. TOLLEY, 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 

—__ ean learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 

unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 

bookkeepers and stenographers. Noe charge for tuition 

until position is secured, Write today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

B47 Institute Buliding, - Kalamazoo, Mich 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Send for my attendance cards, Ic, each, most conven- 
ient method of keeping attendance record ever devised. 
G. W. Hoyt, 316 Walnut St., Williamsport, Pa. 











Arguments and other matter for debates or 
esaays, 00 a given subject, $1.00. 
P. 8. Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del, 





Key to Harvey’s Grammar $1.00 


H,. H. EMMONS, Pab., 
Alliance, Ohio. 





Shorthand for Teachers, Send stamp for best 
home study proposition ever offered. Central Cer- 
respondence School, ® E. Gay St., Columbus, 0. 





| Telegraphy 


650 miles of main lines, 
Positions secured. 
Free Catalogue. 


T. C. Telegraphy School. Dept. 3, Ubrichsville, 0, 






se 













pursuits 

purposesin oF ithe 

under direct personal charge © essors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of oes grade, 





We assist , 
course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
jonal _ bend aie — and 
those aspiring to ible positio: 
REVIEW COURSES ES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for na- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
hae ee tl an those wishing to be- 


Fall COM MERCIAL department, Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME 5 eles ~~ SCHOOL 











xesnry | Illinois Medical College 
CHICAGO 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and 
Pha aemeny. ) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
Mii B. Brindley Eads, M. D., \ 
“eaabate Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly—October, January, April, 
AND July. 
Medical Course 
vance —— ea of at least 7 months 
aT 
Pharmacy Course 
ener Two years of six ey each. 
MEDICAL Tra’ ining School urses 
Two years in eetieal ons in 
oe smace we yesidence—daguaar graduating 
CHICAGO course, 
For ene ply to W. C. 
ay . SawronD, M hy Xe, , Becrela i 
08 lege, 180 to 1 ashington u- 
eu: levard, Chicago, Ill. 











WHAT IS IT THAT ALL 
TEACHERS WANT, MOST 
TEACHERS HAVE, AND 
NO TEACHER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT ? 


WHY, ONE OF DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. 


Mention this publication and 
the Story of a Lead Pencil will 
be sent you. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


- Washington City 
Kindergarten Normal 
Institution 


Teachers thorough! Baw mug for kindergarten work. 
Latest advance in ht, philosophy os practical 
sp siication of the prin ples 0: £ Freebel. 
—— 












th year, Summe Advantages sof National 
Capital. Correspo urse. Aadrecn ne Patncipal, 
SUSAR SSNER as 
1426 Q St., N. W., ashington, D.C 





Latest style folder, fine heavy 
cardboard, good for any school 


Report Cards sentaias sas om 


bo aoa ontiaiongs < oe popes id. For 20cextra we 


GiRISTMAS SOUVENIRS Scan 
Seibert Printing Go, Canal Dover,0, 


he 

~ ‘Writes cards at 15 cts per 

dozen. Lessons In pen- 

nship by correspond- 

Mt. Morris, ence. Send for circular. 
Bookkeeping 

Shorthand Typowriing pasght mes 


hly by mail. Prices nw, oh. 
writers furnished. 


“s en, for Goan 
Strayer’s Business College. oom Md. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, aK Jewel 
Optics. b poseenaion o 



























Here is some of the fruitage of that 


decision and of the code which it 


necessitated : — 

First—The school year in no town or 
city can be less than thirty-two full 
weeks. 

Second—Every school ina city or 
town must be of the same length of 
every other. If the village school has 
ten months, the rural schools must have. 

Third—Teachers must be employed 
for the full year, No teacher can be 


t hired for the winter or. summer term. 


It must be a yearly contract. 

Fourth—In employing teachers, the 
school board must first vote for or 
against the teachers already in the 
service. Until the board has voted 
not to re-employ a teacher, no one else 
can be voted for. 

Teachers are hereafter to be paid for 
attending institutes, as in Pennsylvania. 
If already in the service in any school 
in the county, or if employed in the 
county. within three monthsafter the 
institute, they can draw pay for the 
week as though teaching and at the 
same rate. 

Fifth—Every city of 50,000 must have 
a school board, elected partly by sections 
and partly at large. ‘The school board 
in office prior to July 1, 1904, could 
determine upon the size of the board, 
and the proportion of members elected 
at large and by sections. 

There are five cities of more than 
50,000, and sixty-six others of more than 
5,000. The five large cities are to have 
school boards as follows: Cleveland, five 
at large and two by _ sub-districts; 
Cincinnati, three at large and twenty- 
four by sub-districts; Columbus, three at 
large and twelve by _ sub-districts; 
Toledo, three at large and two by sub- 
districts; Dayton, two at large and 
eighteen by sub-districts. Of the other 
sixty-six cities, Delaware, Wooster, and 
Zanesville have but three members of 
the board; twelve cities have a board of 
five; thirty-three a board of six; eigh- 
teen a board of seven. 

Incidentally President Benton of the 
State University at Miami and President 
Ellis of the State University of Athens 
get their salaries raised to $5,000. The 
teachers’ examinations are to be con- 
ducted hereafter on a more professional 
basis. All questions are to be prepared 
by the state department. Literature 
is to be a feature hereafter. All teachers’ 
certificates expire in the year 1905, and 
must be renewed, regardless of the asser- 
tions of the certificates now held. This 
is the one feature of the New Code that 
complicates matters and is open to pus- 
sible charge of unfairness. 





Physical Training Exhibits 
at St. Louis. 


By Elsa Pohl, Director Girls’ Gymnasium 
William Mc Kinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the 
Department of Physical Education. ) 


In viewing this exposition of arts, 
crafts, and manufacture, we are happy 
to note the giant strides physical train- 
ing has made during the nineteenth 
century, and the widespread recognition 
it has received from educators all over 
the world. We have but to visit the 
exhibits in the various palaces on these 
grounds to find an illustration of this. 

In locating the exhibits we will di- 
vide them into three departments; viz., 
(a) those found in the Physical Culture 
Hall, (b) those in the Education Build- 
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- and Dialogue 


Speakers sooks 











d 

Boreas Rendinge™-A pew volume of comic and 
Sumorous selections. 25 cts. 

Little i Bigiegues—Ali s new and (original, 

Bret and fresh. Fo hs ie oe ~ Bae omen 


Rewteon’s Complete Deobater-- 


sichebins initinein 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 


warn published. 5 


“Comte ome SeneeWitnout 4 question th oe e best book for 


FE reg ann ten ppt es abe age collect nD 
of two, three and four-part selections. 
Easy P 
— —— po erect ny aod simple piaye sehort comedies end 
* Guced and sare of suscess. 5 cts, 
Tivios Theashte—Bost Hoe, Just publ From Rost 


contain the best Pstons of tive most prominent 
— lla of al —_— oo for the 
use ages. e collection o 

a ns readi: published. Book 
Oo for Gradesl, If and III; Book , for 

IV, V and 1; B Book for Grades 
‘Vil and VIiTL 25 cts each. $2.40 per doz., postpaid. 


ril Marches—B Cc. aut Rook. Every- 

D Newent my repared for this. Mogg Conteiae 

oon eyed | pel rill and other Goose 

aig a 1, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 
1, ete, 





Be dor Ha ‘Sponker-SPEAKABLE pletes tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 
Primary & er—One io wi and ata selec- 
tions wy! e for primary pupils. 
The Helper tn Se Sebeol ‘Entertatnments—Tnval 
it chard’e Soeton Dial ues—25 dial orig- 
Pitcher oasis woe 
Brown's ] ¢ Recltor Contain the ioe wae reci 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 
I es and Speeches for Wee Tots—A 
= oguce of short re upecches and dialogues for children 
from three to ten yearsold. “The best of the kind 


published.” 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dinlegzes and Speeches 
‘olks—“By far the most complete 
60 pages, 


for You 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 cts. 


Castle's Ggheol Entertainments—Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tabieaux, Class Exercises, etc. 30 cts. 
Acme Doclomastion 5 Book—Prose and poetry suit- 
able for all grades. 30 cts. 
TE ay Tot’s ofonly's few il the Wee Ones. Contains 
50 pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in the 


E-- Wee Pieces—A large num- |. 
“er of pecker tity pieces 


n prose and rhyme for the use of 
and speakers, 25 cts. 
enemas? ntor's Rector, or Elocution Made Easy 
lives, in ‘aac “saaition toa variety of onnetiont 
fteen full-page a7 ed showing 
proper sete when eee 25 cts. 
Cheteo! Hemor— Reeds nae 
maker. One of the m 
station books published. 
Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more pogater 
and pleasing drills are e Brownie, Taper, May- 
uo, neler Damb bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and D: 
Chote y iecloes, t—By Charles C. seticnell oe 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 
Choice Disloeuce pi FE Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best ail-arou e book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, ote ‘public or — enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. 


id Recitations by Chas. 
9! ig gucae humorous 


Humorous Dialogues aud P ae Charles 
C, Shoemaker. ‘ht an ae. ge to prove 
most successful in t ppeseuean ion. Can be given 


on any stage or platform. Costume simple. cts. 

Standard Dialoguee— By Alexander Clark. A. M 

Interesting and insvuctive, dialogues of a variety of 

subjects and adapted to all occasions. 30 cts. 

Young Folk’s Dinlognes—-Gheemabes. One of the 

bests dialogue pooks in print. For children of fifteen 

years. 25 cts. 

Holiday GotectionsSereh&. Rice. The selections 

this volume ey eae toall the different holi- 
of the year. 30 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in ~ ¥ school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other. festivals, or for parlor or fireside 
amusement. 

Gunéey School. sae EE Readingsand Reci- 

tations. By John H. Bechtel. 


Church Socials, Sun- 
nS — Gatherings, Societies, 


Shae pres ets Dialogues 
a For use in » Lyceum, 


Dewt¥a School Exhibitions For a in either 
c Beniey ome schoo! = eeere 


} oy rarity of, Son, etc., en h fu Mon 
successfully cond conducting’ 


tions such entertain- 
ments. 25 cts, 

Webster's Little Folks’ S ‘er—A large selec. 
tion > excellent pieces suitable for pupils from 
eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 


Proqoetse) Diamond *9 Dialogues—A very choice 
col ion by a# teacher of much experience, and 
Pye d tested in school exhibitions with per- 
success. 25 cts. 
Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For school, 
church and other entertainments. 25 cts. 
Wetster's Piven Sanieee-Uhaiee selections 


Dewiurs Ps heat Orator—Contains a large num- 
Readings, Recitations, omen ge etc., select- 


ed from the most Soighenene Poems, yg etc. 
suggestions as to stage making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 


various subjects for from two to tw 
aren. pres 25 cts. ver 
Macaulay's A Dialogues—Containing 
100 of the finest firing from twe { 
teen characters 25 cts. tae ‘ol 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best Fp. 
lish and American specimens of first-class piece 
r eo other en' 25 cts. 
fo: 


Mane ae Y Pe 
acau eo Dialegace fer anaes SF oung eerie, 
Fa ys lversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 


Gas Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A 
ews of ——— selections. Popular wherean 


ieccuaman m UDUsUalTy* arge 
collection. a BD prose au, 
poetry. For pooch pana cta. 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—a fin 
selection of t: comic and dialectic pieces. Wilj 
delight any cts. 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations- 
Covering a wide roge of suvjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous, 

Popular Dial eta Phineas Garrett. Y 
| old, grave and gay. "90 cts. - 

Holida Enter Ori 

y ginal 

Temperance Selections — By John H. Bechtel, 

Stirring nce occasions. 


ch le, 








for various holidays. 30 cts. 
recitations for temperance 30 cts, 
Soong Fetes Eutertninmente— Book. Conta 
concert pieces, omines, bo 
fan drills, tableaus, etc. ete. 25 cts, " 
Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 
|e aagel exercises, drama oy dramatized Bible stories, dia 


logues, er 
Tableanx, Ch s and Pantomimes—A 
Hor ex potes Mow By school and ang 
Seni ons, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 
Child’s Own Speake r—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, ee and tableaux, For 
chiléren of six years. 15 c 
Little People’s Speake neg eS 
‘collecti on of recitati sons and readings. "For 2 cola 
ofnine years. 25 cts, 
Young People’s S cneee recitations 
for the different holidays ther occasions. For 


children of twelve pee. 
Youna, Folk’s Recirations pps a An ex 
t collection recitations. For children of 


son Jonah, Soe 


f laiee Reciter—Filled with selections in pros 
erse specially adapted 


and v to girls. 25 cta, 
Burdett’s Book of Paredies—Contains much that 
issure to please. 25 cts. 


Exhiopian Sermons, Lectures. Dialogues, ete, 





Hawthorne’s Entertainment Books 
Always Popular. 25 cts each. 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 


Tragic and Patstotic Reciter—Choicest selec 
tions in this c 


Columbian on TER unusually fine list. of 
titles.” 


Book of Ready Made Speeches. 

Parler Reciter. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 

Juvenile Speaker and Reader—Excellent selec. 
tions in prose and verse, just suited to primary 

intermediate grades. 
Irish Dialect. 
College Reciter—For older pupils 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. 
The Best Drill kk. Very popular drills and 
marches, 


Black American Joker. Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 


Choice Pieces for! Little People. A child's 
speaker, 

Comic Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 


Dialect Readings. Choice humor for reading or | 
speaking. 


Friday Afte logues. V pular; 3 
" jay hespoen Dial es. ery popular 
Friday Afternoon Speaker. Very popular. For 
all ages. 


From Tots te Teens. Good for any occasion. 


The Little Folk’s Bu it. pleces to s 
songs, exercises, A gem br little ctnldren. -_ 


Negro Minstrels. All about the business, 

bi -¥ New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, cags, 

ens \¢ Hundred Entertainments. For church of _ 
parlo 

Tee Motytette Speaker. Master thoughts of mat 

Tae Peocical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The 2 Saryrtce De Drill Mt Bock. Fresh, novel ant 


li s A 
Tetahe te pomp Sonstee r saa oes 
original usi 1k 





Wid and 
le vi Awake age Arenal Brand new 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent pestpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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ing, and (c) the Model Playground. 

In the Physical Culture Hall are found 
many interesting exhibits of schools, 
colleges, normal schvols, Young Men's 
Christian Associations, etc., among 
which may be mentioned the Michigan 
State Normal School, Oberlin Teachers’ 
College, the University of Nebraska, 
and McGill University. 

The Michigan State Normal exhibits 
by photograph and chart, the use of the 
pantograph, an instrument for tracing 
and recording the outline of the body. 

Oberlin stands alone in photographs of 
flat foot and the evil tendencies of the 
modern shoe, showing pictures of shoe- 
wearing and non-shoe-wearing peoples. 

The University of Nebraska exhibits 
Mrs. Anna Barr Clapp’s work along the 
line of anthropometry for women, show- 
ing screen and numerous photographs 
illustrating deformities common among 
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T% Pratt Teachers’ ’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal ists, and other teachers to whore _ families. 
Receives, at all seasons, many calls for sey on ae grammar gradeteachers. WM PRATT, Mer. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


SSTIEG: ia 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer. 
TEACHERS’ 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 











TEACHERS A GENCY 


120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON, 








The Reed Teachers’ Agency *H,&: set: Aategs:iermy Sipe 














DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


If eR hs ost know this seud stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for 
HARLAN P, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


EASTERN 


Agency oats 
. Established 1990 [iss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 








girl students, 

From McGill University we have an 
exhibit of Dr.’l'ait McKenzie’s interest- 
ing and novel plaster masks illustrating 
the outward expressiun of effort, fatigue, 
and exhaustion. 
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training and its consequent stimulus to | 
invention. 


In the Educational Building we find | | 
| all nations represented, showing by pic- | } 


ture and chart the work as done in their 
native land. Here we are given an op- 
purtunity of seeing the way in which 
gymnastics have been adapted to meet 
the needs of the normal child, the feeble- 
minded, the deaf and dumb, and the in- 
corrigible, also the various devices for 
utilizing free space in a school-room and 
corridor for portable apparatus in schools 
that have no gymnasium. 

Open-air playgrounds deserve a word 
in conclusion and a plea for gymnastics 
asa permanent branch of their work 
for moral and hygienic reasens, if no 
other. The discipline, self-control, and 
harmony gained are especially valuable 
to children who have no advantages of 
good home training. 





Educational Movements of 


Today. 


What is‘‘on,’* especially and signifi- 
cantly in educational movements at the 
present time? In all progressive periods 
new things are trying to make a place 
for themselves. It isa tragical situa- 
tion indeed in the life of a race 
when the dead levels of conformity to 
existing conditions are the characteris- 
tic mark of its attitude toward the world. 
This is far from being the state of affairs 
with usin Illinois. The editorial pages 
of this journal bear unmistakable evi- 
dence of the yeasty condition of the 
public mind with regard to educational 
matters. Several things are so clearly 
indicated that he who runs may read. 

1. Everywhere there is an abiding 
faith in the necessity of education. It 
is seen that the social order cannot sur- 
vive without the patient discipline that 
prepares the young for their place in 
our complex civilization. Millions of 
money are turned into this vast enter- 





‘*Ye Merry Tunes For Modern Lads 
and Lassies,’’ the new song book pub- 
lished by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, 
isa real success. The publishers are 
offering twenty-five dollars in prizes to 
teachers wh6 examine the book and write 
the best testimonials regarding it. Write 
them for particulars. 








The aim of these exhibits is to show | 
the ever-increasing field of physical | | 





7sBROWN’ FAMOUS 


PICTURES 


i Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Mod- 

ern Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, 
Historical Pictures, etc. For Picture Study, Langn- 
j age, Literature, History, Geography, and School-room 
Decoration, 2200 Subjects in Black and White or 
Sepia. Size 5% x8. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 
Also 750 Subjects in Minature, at two for one cent. 
Large Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 
page catalogue with 1000 small illustrations and two 
sample pictures sent for 2-cent aon 


} Our New Catalogue ot School Supplie 
} Reward Cards, Christmas Cards, Stencils, 
on application. 


1G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 
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Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15¢. 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy, enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. 15c. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving E Many pleasing f Cheice, gratifying. 15¢. 
November's Crown. spectacular Dialogue. Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 15¢. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operatta. Music bright and catchy. Fullof fan. 15¢. 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. A great success. 26c. 
Don’t Be So Rough, Jim; I Can’t Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song. 25c. 
The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A great success. 25¢c. 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song-book. Contains excellent selections for speeial days. 15¢. 











Books, Souvenirs, 
okicts and Aids sent free 














Send for our Complete Catalogue of Ent ¥ aee 
é 
New Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving $ 
NOTHING AFFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE STENCILS. é 
1NQO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. é 
se y Fantasy (boy riding turkey Ie. 
lp Pemptin Bes Border, Woe, Minaet (sit aed varesy® We. | Sambo’s Meditation (comay woe @ 
~ @, Corn, :. ‘se, |’ Returning from Market, 0c. | Uncle Sam, Columbia and Turkey, } " 
Pumpk in Be. Jolly Waiters Border, 10e. Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiving, son 4 
Rees of Plenty, Be. Home for Thanksgiving, 0c. Motte—"0 give thanks uate e 
Sheaf of Wheat, Se, Thanksgiving Turkey, 10e, the Lerd,”’ Oe. 
The Relief Ship, 10¢, Border of Turkeys, 10¢, Pilgrim Calendar for Movember, jee. © 
November Calendar, 0c. Landing of Pilgrims, 10e. a 
5c. Stencils, 18x24in, 100, Stencils, 94x36 in. Any selection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c $ 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. $ 
MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. $ 
BARGES RED 





Teachers wauted in New York City. moe list ex- 
hausted last January. Salaries, $600 to $5.000, 
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BUSINESS a BUCATION 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Prepares for Success. 
Address, 140 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


PENMANSHIP 


We furnish information for a stamp. 

We pre teachers by a 

One low tuition guarantees su 

You get allowance for cusiie’ “experience and 
annual increase in salary. 

We have 272 students already appointed. 

Next examinations January 5 and 6. 

We take students in Meth of Teaching and His- 
yocy of cam me for all State examinations. 


uccess guara 
The McEvoy Schest, Cortland, N. Y. 


New [lemory Gems. 


New system of Memory Gems. Selections aay 
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5. 
6. 
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Send $1. for 76 Lessons in penman- 
og for Home Practice. Bookkeep- 


» Bae orthand | and oa y 














yzed izi - inst nt, 
poe ay ig grades. Highly eines. by ending 1 Balt ii dos ESS SCoLLEGE™ 
ucato: Send 10c i ta: to Am n s stian Assoc n 

Schoo! fe. “Send 1 "3i0 N. fith. St., Lincoln, Nebr. » 906 and 86 N. Charles St., Baltimore. Md, 

e Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
93 Chambers Street, New York 

TEACHERS AND - eee 
Our University Pen A Favorite with "*SSforars. 


Write us today for samples and prices. 

A SOLID GOLD Fountain Pen, with either top or bottom feed, 

and Engraved holder. A pocket holder Free eo with each fountain pen. 
Peuman’s Supply Co., Box 295, N Adams, Mass. 


Ask your Stationer for.... area FUSION 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


OOK STEEL PE 
Nos. 856, Cal, 444, 


60c. "008: 

















m7) Joha St., New York, 
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Direct from Pactory to you. 
Circulars if you ask for them. 
UNION EFIBLEI COMPANY, 
Factory 
ATTLEBORO, - - - MASS, 
(The Jewelry Center of America.) 
J 
FOR YOUR 
PUPILS! 
Thanksgiving 
Cards 


8% x 5% inch., 

deckled edge, 

embossed and 

colors. 

Price ic Each 
Sample Free 





Ohio Printing 
Company, 


Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 
Bex N. 


Like to Know Your Bible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 


Course. 


Brings a Bible Institute to every door 











huidyancitll Scripture. Bible sole text-book. Di- 
»loma after examination. “Every student a pupil of 
dn, C, I, SCOFIELD, the noted Bible Teacher.” un 
at any time. Inquiries solicited. Information and 
Prospectus furnished Free a! 
FRANCIS E, FITCH, Publisher 
Reom No, 5%, 47 Broad St., New 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ork. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1. 
with this coupon [I will send you (transportation 
charges repaid by me) a $5 00 reversible map of 
U.S. and World, 47.67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00) 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to introduce 
the goods, 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents, For 25 
cents with coupon, [ will mail you 100 one month 
or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 50 cents. 
This liberal proposition was made in order to in- 
troduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. . ~Physical and aia Apparacus, 
No. 1s —Kchool Sappit Books and pparatu 
0. 15—School Supplies— A Ss. 
No. 17—School om Office Furniture. 
E, W. A. ROWLES, ‘gO Thing For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe 8t. icago. 


ATTENTION BEGINNER. 


Do you wish to “forge ahead’ in the profes- 
sion? My Course of Instruction in the Theory 
and Art of Teaching by Mail will help you. Cor. 
responce solicited. 


























Address GEO. A. COLLINS, 
Pecatonica, Ill. 
DRILLS Send for cata- 
PLAYS logue to 


RECITATIONS ) Joseph F. Wagner 
OPERETTAS \9 Barclay St., 
ETC., ETC. New York. 


If yon are in need of nice GRADE CARDS 
or RECORDS send to us. 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Mt, Sterling, Ohio, 
ps Visiting Cards, latest Style, fine bristol, your name 
ved,l0c postpaid. DE HAAN PRINTING 
co. N lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















PERRIN Shorthand Awarded exeustve Werld’s 
Medal and Diplomas. Best for sch 





prise and with a good-will that compli- 
ments the taxpayer for his self-sacrifice. 

2. There is a growing conviction that 
the school must relate itself more imme- 
diately to life. Until comparatively 
recent times the school was thought to 
have discharged its legitimate function 
when it had furnished to the child the 
tools of literary culture, for it was as- 
sumed that with a mastery of the me- 
chanics of education the individual 
could go forward, if he so desired, with- 
out the aid of the school. It is now 
seen that this is far from an adequate 
preparation for intelligent living. ‘Ihe 
‘high school with its scientific training 
has come to stay and untilit shall so aid 
the young that they will feel its help in 
all of their relations to life it will not 
satisfy the public mind. There were 
centuries and centuries of schools before 
it occurred to men that they were of any 
worth to the common man in the earn- 
ing of his livelihood. What is the mean- 
+} ing of all this talk about agriculture in 
the schools—and sewing and cooking 
and the rest? ‘It is explained by the 
conviction that education means_in- 
creased efficiency in all of the activities 
of life and that the school must re-en- 
force the individual at every turn. 

3. It is interesting to note a certain 
change of sentiment in this matter. 
The employment of highly, concrete 
material in teaching was first secured 
for pedagogical reasons. It is the child's 
way of learning. Now we go further 
and without fear, We no longer shy 
away from the charge that the school is 
becoming ‘‘practical’’ in its culture. 

4. ‘The school must help to make the 
child at home in his world. He must 
find educative material all about him. 
His daily experiences must appeal to 
his intellect. They must demand an 
explanation and thus must keep him 
growing. 

5. Thestationary schoolmaster must 
look up some other calling. The world 
has run away from him. He is no 
longer equal to the occasion. Let him 
go! 


Superintendence. 


The most important factor in any sys- 
tem of co-ordinate activities is the re- 
sponsible head. In the public schools of 
a country or city this head is the super- 
intendent, and he is not doing his full 
duty if he acts merely as a clerk to the 
schoolboard and as a paymaster. He 
must be a leader of educational thought, 
as guide and inspirer to the best educa- 
tional practice. He should visit schools. 
He should be able to teach classes in a 
model way in the presence of the teach- 
ers, and he should frequently do this. 
He should lead in every movement for 
better educational facilities. He must 
call the teachers together in frequent 
educational meetings—not for rally and 
enthusiasm alone, but for sober, thought- 
ful discussion of the problems and meth- 
ods of education. No superintendent is 
doing his duty as such who does not do 
all these things.—/ournal of Education. 





Never before was so much interest be- 
ing taken in the school libraries of this 
country. Many schools are by one means 
and another raising funds to augment 
their number of library books and others 
are introducing libraries for the first 
time. Encouraging and training boys 
and giris to es ye books will have a 
tendency to lead them in laudable direc- 
tions. 
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let; text-book on soprovel. | Write, The 
Institute, (Dept. F), Detroit, Mich. : 


SALE PRICES, CATALOG FRE. ST. PAUL 
BOOK & STA'Y, CO., 366 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn 
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' ‘True Stories - 
of Great Americans 





Stories 
That 
Never 
Grow 
Old 


True Stories of 
Gireat Americans 
is the general title 
of a series of char. 


acter sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike 
to young and old. They are designed to teach American history by 
biography. In connection with the life and stories of each character 
is a full account of the great and stirring events in which he had a 
part. ‘Their lives constitute a history of the United States, and no 
one can read the fascinating stories without feeling a national pride 
ina country which raised from the humble walks of life men who 
rank among the leading statesmen of the world. 


At the end of each book a Chronological ‘able of the events in 
which the subject took part is given. There is also an extensive list 
of Questions for Review and Topics for Special Study. The books 
have been placed in thousands of libraries throughout the land and 
are in use in many of the best schools of the country as Supplement- 
ary Readers. 


The series comprises the following titles: 


Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 
John Hancock, by John R. Musick John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows ~ Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell 

John Adams, by Samuel Willard Abraham Lincoln, by Robert D. Sheppard 


Each Volume Printed from Large, Clear Type and Profusely Illustrated. 
Bound in Two Styles, Linen Cloth, Price $2.50 Per Set; Manilla Covers, 
Price $1.25 Per Set. 





Sent: on Approval. 


We want to give an opportunity for every one to see and appre- 
ciate this valuable set of books, hence our offer to send them to all 
persons who will sign and return to us the blank printed below with 
48 cents for expressage for the cloth bound, or 30 cents for the pa- 
per bound set. If the books are satisfactory, you are to pay for 
them within 30 days, either by cash remittance, or by securing sub- 
scriptions to our journals to the amount of $3.60 for the cloth bind- 
ing or $2.00 for the paper binding. If not satisfactory, advise us 
within 10 days of receipt of the books and we will immediately re- 
fund the amount advanced for transportation and give you shipping 
instructions. 


Special Cash Offer 
To all who remit $2.98 with order, we will send the entire set of 
books cloth bound, express prepaid, and send NorMat INSTRUCTOR 
three years, or Wortb’s Events or PRIMARY PLans one year. 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. ‘ 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer you may forward one set of True Stories of 

Great ‘Americans................-..00005 binding,to my address. I enclose herewith. . 
*cents to prepay transportation on same. Immediately upon receipt of books I agree W% examine 
them and if not satisfactory to notify you to that effect within ten days, it being understood, in 
such case, that you are to refund the amount sent for transportation and give directions for 
returning. . 

If satisfactory, I agree to pay for them within thirty days by remitting $2.50, if cloth bindi: g 
is ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for your journals—NoRMAL INsTR\\T- 
or, WoRLD's Events and PRIMARY PLANS—to the amount of $3.60 for the cloth binding, or $.\/ 
for the paper binding, remitting the full amount collected for each subscription. 


*For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 30c for paper binding. 


S ial These books, iu cloth binding, will be given as a reward for securing only six sub- 
pec scriptions to WoRLD’s EVENTS at the special 60c rate. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, : Dansville, N. Y. 
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Commissioner Draper on Re- 
_ gents’ Examinations. 


‘In the course of his address before the 
New York State Teachers Association in 
July, the new Commissioner of New York 
State discussed the system of Regents’ 
Examinations now in vogue in that State. 
Among other things he said: 

‘‘The examinations interrupt and 
change the work of the schools, as I am 
credibly informed, usually and seriously 
from five to eight weeks. That is cer- 
tainly a matter of concern in any event, 
and a matter of grave concern if examin- 
ations are frequent. But we must go 
farther and think of the burden upon the 
central office where the results are to be 
measured and tabulated. The Depart- 
ment over which I have the honor to 
preside supervises practically a round 
score of di‘ferert classes of examinations, 
and sends cut the papers and assumes to 
tabulate the results of 8,349 different ex- 
aminations each year—not of that num- 
ber of different candidates, but of that 
number of different examinations, at 
each of which there may be any number 
of candidates. The number of different 
examination papers pretended to be ex- 
amined and rated by the Department this 
year will reach more than 600,000. This 
is not mentioned in proof of the need_of 
more clerks, but in proof of the need of 
less papers. No force which the State 
can maintain in the State Capitol can 
handle these papers with sufficiently dis- 
criminating judgment or anything like 
uniform or just pedagogical excellence. 
The certificates of results are so many 
and so complicated that none but an ex- 
pert in the Department can understand 
them. Confusion and ill feeling result; 





and between doing the work and trying 
to be polite and helpful to the injured 
the Department is so heavily*taxed that 
it has little residuary elasticity with 
which to do other things. And there 
are enough other things to do, 

“If the Department is to be an uplifting 
and aggressive force in the educational 
activities of the State, its time and pro- 
ductive energies can not be occupied al- 
most exctlusvely with routine, or with 
questions and difficulties arising out of 
routine. If the teachers of New York 
are to advance in professional enthusiasm 
and in teaching power, they must be 
trusted more, encouraged to exercise 
larger independence, and left to more of 
their own 1esources concerning the re- 
lations of teaching and examining. If 
the examinations are to be just to the 
children of the State, they must consume 
less time, they must bind thought less 
and leave nature's inclinations more lati- 
tude, and the papers must be more de- 
liberately rated by men and women of 
uniformly wider experience and outlook. 
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If the educational system is to be of | 
real advantage to the people, it must be 
within the comprehension of men and | 
women who are ordinarily intelligent 
and would like to understand it.’’ 


Filipino Students. 


In pursuance of its policy of sending 
its young men to American schools, the 
Filipino government has sent one hun- 
dred and one students to be apportioned 
among twenty different colleges. Twen- 
ty-six of the students have chosen to 
study civil engineering. This is doubt- 
less due to the great demand for civil 
engineers in the islands. Eleven will 





study agriculture, eight will study law, 


thirty will enter normal schools with 4 
view to becoming teachers, four will 
take business courses, one will study 
architecture, one will devote himself to 
lithography and two will study art, while 
six will devote their attention to medi- 
cine. 


Nervousness in City School 
Children. 


One in every three school children in 
Chicago, it is estimated, is a victim of 
some form of nervousness, mild or ag- 
gravated. This is the finding of public 
school pedagogues after observations ex- 
tending more than a year. The preval- 
ence of nervous disorders among children 
is attributed to the following causes: 

The strenuous city life; the impure 
city atmosphere; the bringing up of 
children in flat buildings; no relief from 
noise, day or night; lack of proper nutri- 
tion; late hours permitted by parents; 
residence along cable or trolley car lines. 


‘*The Elements of English Grammar.’’ 
By W. F. Webster assisted by Alice 
Woodworth Cooley. Webster-Cooley 
Language Series. Size 54x73, Cloth. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. This text-book 
has been constructed with three principles 
in view: | (1) the correction of errors in 
speech and composition; (2) the ability 
to unravel the intricate web of thought 
found in literature; and (3) the devel- 
opment of strong intellectual strength 
and reasoning power. All the lessons 
and exercises work to this end, The 
lessons are logically arranged and there 
is abundant material in the way of prac- 
tice sentences for illustrating the -prin- 
ciples. The price of the book is 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for 
nickel plated container and 
8 different style 


pens. oe 
Dol-Gro Pen Co. § 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 
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Report Cards 


Folder Style, 35; 534: inches, 
when folded, arranged fér 9 (or 
less) month term, very best stock, 
printed from Engraved Plates. 


i2c Dozen, with Envelopes 
Without Envelopes, 8c. Dozen. 
Samples _ of Thanksgiving 
Cards, Christmas, t Day 
School Souvenirs, Steacils, etc 
FREE. Write today. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
New Philadelphia Ohio, 
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Box oN’? 
Advice to young 
men and women 
intending to marry 
& Karezza_ explains 
fully and frankly in 
plain language. 12 mo; 146 pages; cloth bound ; 
sent plain sealed prepaid $1.00; money refunded 
at once if book is not entirely satisfactory to you. 
Don’t fail to Karezza and get the intimate 
advice you need when many parents and best 
friends do not E's it. Hy 
Stockham Pub. Co. 70 rbon St., Chicago. 


PERFECTION REPORT BOOKLETS. 


The Perfection Monthly Report Booklets create en- 
thusiasm; make pupils diligent; bring teacher and 
parents, school and home, more closely together. Clean 
page for each month; certificate of promotion, etc, 
Stro cover, enclosed in strong manilla envelope. 
Prepaid 28c the dozen. The Sentinel, Spartansburg,Pa. 

Penholder and 10 Steel Pens for 


NON-INKING 10c, Otis Pen Co.R.4, Bruce, Wis, 


New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Hand Booka, Drills. Catalogue free. 
T. 5. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 58 Chleage. 
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I have learned more from 


| LOUIS LAAKER, 
Drain, Mo. 











WHY ATTEND SCHOOL 
To Secure An Education 











I have derived as much 
benefit from the Advanced 
Normal Course, as from 3 
years at High School. 

EDNA T. HALSTEN, 

Volga, S. D. 








NAMES OF 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 


COURSES. 
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An This is an educational age. In every occupation, trade 
1. P and profession high grade qualifications are demanded. 
Educational Advancement means ability to fill a position better than the 
Age person at your side. 

Better Many desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions 
Positi who cannot afford to stop earning and devote from one to four 
Positions years to preparation. This is not necessary for it is now possible 


to acquire an education while you earn by using judiciously the spare moments. 


By 
Home Study 


This has been made possible by the establishment of 
correspondence schools for home study. Their-prestige and 
success attest their value. 


We call attention to the pioneer school of this kind, 


The Pioneer 
_ a. 3 . .  . the American Correspondence Normal, of Dansville, N. Y. 


School It has stood the test of fifteen years, being organized in 
1889. Its increasing number of students, and the many unsolicited testi- 


monials which are received not only testify to its popularity, but also as to 
the excellence of its different courses and its methods of instructing and 
advancing its pupils. 


35,000 What has been done for the 35,000 students who have been 
enrolled, can be done for you. We guarantee as low terms as 
Students can be obtained elsewhere, and if you do your part, satisfaction. 





weeks), Scientific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), 
Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), 
Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 
weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arith- 
metic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), Spell- 
ing Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks) 


BRIEF \ DESCRIPTION. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, 
Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching and Physiology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Zoology and Histery of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology. 

Complete Information of ali Courses given in our Catalog. Send for it. 











See Page 51 for Rates of Tuition Special Rates. given to all who enroll by Nov. 21, 1904. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


Box A; Dansville, N. Y. 
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BeOteecacs 


A Wing Style. 45 Other Styles to Select From. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Some of the special features which make the Wing Piano better than others 
are as follows: “Built up” wrest plank construction; “dovetail” top and bottom 
frame construction; overstrung concert grand scale with extra long strings and 
largest sounding board area, giving great volume and power of tone; double 
lever grand repeating action; patent “capstan” regulating device; “non-twisting”’ 
hammer shanks; noiseless ‘direct motion” pedal action; metal key bed support; 
extra heavy metal plate; metal depression bar; sound board lumber of Canadian 
spruce selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter sawed lumber through 
out, double veneered with choicest circassian walaut, figured mahogany and 
quartered oak; full length duet music desk; patent practice clavier. 


WING ORGANS 


Are made with the same care and sold in the same way as Wing 
Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


. only our whol 


WING PIANOS 


When you buy a Wing Piano, we buy ‘at wholesale. -You pay the actual cost of making it with 
profit added. hen you buy a piano as many people do—at retail—you pay 

the retail dealer’s store rent and other expenses; you pay his profit and you pay the commission or 
salary of the agents or salesmen he employs. ' 

The retail profit on a piano is never less than $75; often it is as much as $200. This is what 
you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the factory. Isn’t it worth saving? 

Our plan of selling is not an experiment but a great success. 

- IN 36 YEARS, OVER 38,000 WING PIANOS 

Have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by seven Governors of States; by musi- 
cal colleges and schools; by prominent orchestral leaders; music teachers and musicians. 

Every bbw | Piano is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or materia ; 


Senton Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial without asking for 
any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other charges in advance. If the 
piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing and are under no more obligations to keep the piano than if you 
were examining it at our factory. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. Old instru- 
ments taken in exchange. Small easy monthly payments. 


INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written for 
these instruments with and without piano accompaniment can be played just as perfectly by asingle 

layer on the piano as though rendered by an orchestra. The original instrumental attachment 
coe been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


A Book You Need---FREE. 


If you intend to buy a piano, you need the “Book of Complete Information about Pianos” which we publish 
and will send free if you write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly want to know about pianos. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It isthe only book of its 
kind ever published. You can have it free if you send us your name and address. 




















WING & SON, 350-371 W. 13th Street, New York. 


36th YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1868. y) 
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$2 000 in Cash Prizes 
N January 30th next we shall distribute $2,000.00 in cash prizes among those securing subscriptions for WORLD’S EVENTS 


between September 1st and January 25th. mae : ; ar. 
Under our plan every person sending five or more subscriptions will share in the distribution. There are no restrictions what- 


ever and anyone is privileged to enter the contest except Subscription and News Agencies and publishers. 
WORLD'S EVENTS appeals to all intelligent and progressive people and at the SPECIAL 60 CENT RATE at which sub- 


scriptions are being taken a large list can be secured in any locality. On request, sample copies, etc., will be sent to you and you can go to 
work at once. It is best not to delay, as exclusive territory can not be given and certainly the one first in the field has an advantage. 

TERMS: All subscriptions will be taken at the Special Rate of 60 cents per year. For each subscription taken you will receive credit 
for 30 points to apply on any premium you may select or if you prefer to work for a cash commission you are privileged to doso. Terms 
and full description of Point System will be given on application. 

DOUBLY REWARDED 

In addition to the liberal Premiums or Commission allowed, all who secure five or more subscriptions at the Special 60 cent rate will re- | 

ceive a portion of the $2,000.00 Cash Prizes to be distributed January 30th next. 


How the $2,000.00 Will Be Distributed. 


First One Thousand Dollars will be divided among the one hundred and 
thirty-nine persons who secure the largest number of subscriptions 


















One Thousand Dollars to be divided among those, not shar- 


Second ° 





ng in the first distribution, according to the number of sub- 









as follows: 
Forthe largestnumber : : : : : : : $100 scriptions secured by each, Only those sending five or more subscriptions can 
For the second largest number : : : Sane d - ‘ 75 ve ‘ i 
o + Oe... # * See Ee SE OE RS Rte 50 participate. Under this plan $1,000 will be divided into as many parts as there 
ark — “ “ £ a Mae ata 92 peti “4 are snbscriptions taken by those participating, and each person’s share of the 
PS ae ae . : : < tess $1,000 determined by multiplying the part thus obtained by the number of sub- 





To the ten standing next in order $10.00 each 9% 859,53 
To the one hundred twenty-three next in order $5.00.each : 615 
$1,000 







scriptions taken by that person. 


























Securing these subscriptions is a very simple and easy matter, especially.as WORLD’S EVENTS is very popular and is well worth the regular price of $1.00. 

The Speciai 6oc Rate is being made witha view to uickly increasing the circulation to 200,000, and the prizes here announced are offered in the hope that a | 

} lively interest may be taken by our readers, in our efforts to double the WORLD’S EVENTS list within the next few months. We assure you ample reward for 

your efforts as you proceed and more than a mere chance to participate in the prizes offered. Be the first to take up the work in your vicinity by acting promptly. 
If not familiar with WORLD'S EVENTS send for sample copies, It has recently been enlarged and improved in every way. “At 60 cents it is an unusual bargain,” 

For full explanation of the Point System see page 1. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
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EDITORIAL 


Women as Teachers. 


All who are interested in the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether it is best for boys to be kept en- 
tirely under the instruction of women during all the 
years of the comttion school course, will want to read 
what the last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. William T. Harris, has to say about 
the gain of women teachers in the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession during the last thirty four years. 

According to this report there are in this country 
to-day 439,596 teachers of whom 122,392 are men, and 
317,204 are women, making twenty-seven per cent 
men and seventy-three per cent women. In 1870, 
forty-one per cent were men and fifty-nine per cent 
were women. 

Advocates for women teachers will be pleased to 
note that the states which have the best common 
school systems have always had the largest proportion 
of women teachers; poe as the states advance their 
common school interests, the ye hp of women 
teachers increases. Massachusetts has twelve times as 
many women teaching as men. New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island Connecticut and New York each have 
seven times as many women as men teaching. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the teachers of Illinois are 
women, In that state in 1870 only forty-three per 
cent wefe women. In the southern stdtes wome: 
teachers are in the minority except in West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Thirty-three years ago 
every southern state employed more men than women, 
the proportion of several states being between seventy 
and eighty per cent. 

Superintendent Maxwell of New York, when asked 





_ to state his opinion regarding the superiority of men 


or women as teachers, stated that he knew some women 
who were better teachers than some men, and he also 
knew some men who were better teachers than some 
women. 

Frances Willard once said, when speaking of 
women’s work, that ‘‘ Next to marriage there is ~o vo- 
cation for which woman is naturally better fitted than 
for that of teaching. She it is who guides, inspires, 
and elevates. The safety and perpetuity of our na- 
tional life is 'argely dependent upon a living, loving, 
womanly teacher in every school-room in our 
country. ’’ 





Corporal Punishment. 


Advocates for corporal punishment will be interested 
in the opinion on this subject of Prof. Lyman A. 
Best, Pres’ dent of the Brooklyn, New York, Teachers’ 
Association. 

‘“You cannot control a naturally obstinate boy un- 
less he knows there is some force behind the orders 
directed against him. A good spanking will serve to 
make him avoid infractions of the school rules, be- 
cause. a boy will dodge not only the pain of the pun- 
ishment but the humiliation that it entails. 

‘*T advocate spanking only as a last resort. I do not 
believe in slapping Ares over the palm of the hand 
with a rattan. There are delicate nerves and fibers in 
the hand that are likely to sustain permanent injury. 
The ideal punishment is a strip of rubber hose from 
which the rubber covering has been removed, leaving 
a canvas and composition back. This is light enough 
to warrant its use and there will be no injury. At the 
same time it carries an unmistakeable sting that will last 
from five to fifteen minutes. The proper way to apply 
it is to place a boy across a desk with his face down 
and let it land with medium force on the part of the 
body easiest to reach under the circumstances. ’’ 


The Art of Keeping Young. 


This is an age of young people. The great lesson 
for teachers to learn is the art of keeping young. The 
ideal life is one full of activity and interest to its very 
close. The teacher who keeps her health and her 
enthusiasm year after year isa true artist. To kee 
young and. enthusiastic one must be well. It is sai 
that there are sixteen hundred ways of being sick but 
only six ways of becoming sick, and all forms of sick- 
ness may be traced to one or more of these six causes; 
viz., wrong thinking, wrong exercise, wrong rest, 
wrong eating and drinking, wrong cleansing, wrong 
clothing. May all of Normal Instructor readers try 
this beautiful month of October to avoid violating the 


first of these six health conditions, and may they all © 


think only cheerful, kindly harmonious thoughts, shut- 
ting out past mistakes, having no fear for the future, 
but trying to make each minute beautiful, so that 
the whole day shall be beautiful because it is made up 
of brave, bright, cheerfully lived minutes. 





Good Ventilation. 


The cool October days will require the closixg of 
windows. To avoid ill effects it will be well to Fi 
in mind the adviee of the Chicago Board of Education 
to its teachers which reads as follows: ‘‘As much of 
the anemia, neurastheria and defective development 
evalent among schooi children and teachers comes 
rom lack of oxygen in the school room, your com- 
mittee advises that the teachers be instructed to open 
the windows at least twice an hour, though four times 
would be better. The whole volume of air should be 
renewed four times hourly to be up to the standard. 
The children could take two or three minutes’ exer- 
cise to keep from taking cold. This renewal of air 
shou'd be enforced in spite of the opposition of the 
janitors. Though plenty of nutritious food be sup- 
plied, as advised above by your committee, without a 
proper amount of pure air the tissues of the body can 
not be normally oxygenated.’’ 





Better Teachers’-Salaries in Trenton. 


All advocates of better salaries for teachers and per- 
manancy of position will feel greatly encouraged at the 
step that Trenton has taken. About 100 Trenton 
teachers have had their salaries raised an average of 
sixty dollars each. a total increase of $5,000. The 
method of imcreasing these salaries is very encourag- 
ing. In many cities when an increase is established 
the maximum is advanced, while in Trenton the mini- 
mum is advanced, the lowest salary is now $400. An- 
other encouraging feature is the fact that in each case 
after the conditions of the maximum salary is estab- 
lished they say that ‘‘after this it may be advanced at 
the discretion of the board, or upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent.’’ Trenton has also adopted 
the tenure of office making permanent a teacher’s 
position after she has shown her fitness for her work. 





To Contributors. 


The editor of Normal Instructor is always on the 
lookout for attractive, helpful material and is always 
glad to receive it. MS. should be written on one side 
of paper not larger than 8x10 or smaller than 8x5. 
Before mailing it please count the words and write the 
number at the top of the first sheet. All MS. should 
be addressed according to instructions given on page 
one of this issue. 


Making the Schoolroom Attractive. 


Ungraded school teachers who are teaching in unat- 
tractive school houses will read with interest the ac- 
count given by Miss Hawkins in the Ungraded School 
Teachers’ Club of this issue of the candietaneiet she 
brought about in her dingy school room. Teachers 
who have been successful in making their school 
grounds and school rooms attractive are invited to tell 
the readers of Normal Instructor how they accom- 
plished it. Such accounts are very inspiring and can- 
not fail to help all those who are similarly situated 
and to interest the community to take a pride in their 
school houses. We hope the time will come when 
every school room will become homelike and the sur- 
roundings of every school house as attractive as the 
surroundings of an attractive home. 





School Savings Banks. 


The account of the work accomplished by school 
savings bunks is most interesting. The plan was first 
introduced in 1885 and its object was to restrain school 
children in their indulgence in candies, chewing-gum 
and cigarettes besides, teaching them the habit of 
thrift and independence. The statistics for 1903-1904 
show that the school savings bank system is now in 
operation in 789 schools in 106 cities of twenty-six 
states, and the 90,961 pupils of these 789 schools have 
saved $1,367,930.25 of which $868,276.02 has been with- 
drawn, leaving a balance of $499,654.23 due the little 
depositors to January I, 1904. 





Full-time Schooling for Chicago 
Children. 


Chicago is to be congratulated. This September, for 
the first time in years, all her children will be pro- 
vided for full-time schooling. This has been accom- 
plished after an heroic contest against great obstacles. 
God speed the day when New York will be able to 
boast of the same conditions. 





Civics for October. 


Dr. Lampen’s article this month telling how our 
presidents are elected will make a timely aoe sup- 
plementary reading lesson for older pupils, and they all 
should krow something about pps ow ear candi- 
dates. It is important that boys and girls should be 
taught that there are good points in both parties and 
both candidates, and that whoever is elected it will 
still be their government. 





Miss Haley’s Victory. 


All teachers will be glad to hear of Miss Haley’s 
greatest victory which was decided in the last suit of 
the teachers’ tax fight won this week. By this deci- 
sion the teachers will receive a half million dollars 
extra salary. 





Nature Study World’s Fair Exhibit. 


Teachers who were unable to attend the World’s 
Fair will read with interest Miss Carlisle’s account of 
the Nature Study exhibit there which we publish in 
this issue. 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years 


is made to those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. 


As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any 


subscription, whether in arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. Remit promptly. 


Failing to do this will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year 


Events one year $1.50. 


for arrearages. Normal Instructor three years and World's 
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Qne Teacher's Success With a Camera 


Studying a Stream. 
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N THE village of Millard, 
Mo., isa tiny district school, 
with a flood-tide attendance 
of sixty badly tanned young- 
sters. About a third of them would be more 

properly classed as freckled. However, as both va- 
rieties of sun-markings are the style in the district, 
no tears are shed because of them. The pale or pink 
and white complexion 
is regarded as an evi- 
dence of weakness or 
ill-health ; a misfor- 
tune. The teacher’s 
camera system of edu- 
cation is answerabl: 
for fashion’s shade of 
coloring in the Millard 
district. 

Professor J. Greene 
Mackenzie became a 
photographic ‘‘fiend’’ 
soon after the County 
School Superintendent 
certified to his ability 
to teach the young 
idea how to multiply, 
etc. No authority to 
take pictures was in- 
cluded, but on a mem- 
orable day he did itasa 
matter of discipline. A co::tamacious cherub, with-a 
sinful pair of gray eyes and a threatening shock of 
sunset hair, had long been indurated to corner stools 
and tall paper caps. The teacher unlimbered his 
picture box while the pupil. was in his accustomed 
regalia. After the result was circulated in the dis- 
trict, the boy’s parents called an indignation meeting. 
Thereat a white-maned patriarch told a story. It was 
about a bad little boy who left the sitting down part 
of his pants in the mouth of a bull-dog guarding his 
neighbor’s husbandry. The moral was thus narrated: 

‘* ‘Bill,’ says my dad to me when he saw what the 
dog had done, ‘if you wouldn’t steal Johnson’s water- 
melons your clothes would last longer.’ ’’ 

Which was to say, that when misfortune follows bad 

















J. Greene Mackenzie 


Teacher of Millard District School, 
Misscuri. 





Potting Plants Raised From Cuttings. Seventh Grade. 


» 


Junior Naturalists. 


By EDGAR WHITE 


conduct there was no tribune open to the derelict in 
his day of lamentation. 

So the citizens thought, and the teacher was rewarded 
a vote of thanks for his advanced method for elimi- 
nating disturbance. The dunce cap covered with 
dust, now hangs on the wall, its days of usefulness 
over. 

With the episode came an idea. If taking pictures 
could reform dunces, why not stimulate students to 
greater effort? Professor Mackenzie decided totry. All 
the classes in the Millard school 
have heads, honored thrones 
reached only by night toil. 
Photographs of the classes 
were taken just previous to 
the issuance of the monthly 
report card, and the pictures 
showing the standing sent to 
the parents along with the re- 
port. Words could hardly ex- 
press the feverish excitement 
caused by the introduction of 
this innovation. No turkey- 
cock in the farmer’s barnyard 
strutted half so proudly as did 
his offspring if the picture 
showed him at the head. It 
was too precious a thing to go 
in the old family album, but 
was framed and hung upon the 
wall near the painting of some 
venerated ancestor. 

Now the camera is being 
used in nearly every branch 
of work at the Millard school. 

A class is assigned to the 
floral decoration of a window 
in the school, the training of vines around it and 
the display of ferns; another class is put to work de- 
veloping a f.ower-bed in the front lawn; others draw 
maps of continents, islands and seas, or pictures of 
houses and natural scenery; in the wood-working 
department scroll brackets, paper-racks and center 
tables are made with fine saws and sharp knives. A 
number of photographs of the best of the finished 
products are taken by the teacher, who is quite a suc- 
cessful artist with the picture-box. The photographs 
are neatly mounted on heavy cardboard, and are dis- 
played in frames hung in country stores, post-offices 
and public places. Then each clacs executing a spe- 
cially meritorious piece of work is presented with sev- 
eral pictures for distribution among friends. The 
students know that to receive the distinction of being 
photographed their work must be markedly above the 
ordinary. It would startle old-fashioned pedagogues 
to see tiny chaps of from five to eight, toiling, with 
knitted brows, to mould cut of clay, pitchers, jugs, 
vases, pedestals and statuettes. all animated with the 
high hope that their work will ‘‘get in the picture.’’ 


When a scholar had advanced tar enough in Profes- — 
sor Squeers’s Yorkshire school to spell ‘‘bottinney,’’. 








A Window Garden. 





Gathering Soils for Study. Fifth Grade. 








the master sent him out to weed the gar- 
den that he might acquire a practical 
knowledge of the subject suggested by 
the word. The Millard school teacher has 
improved on Dickens’s character by taking the whole 
school into the woods, and there instructing his pu- 
pils how to classify the different trees and shrubs, to 
study intelligently the leaves and ferns, and the va- 
rious soils that produce vegetable life. Sprouts are 
gathered, nurtured in bottles of water, and when they 
become plants are potted by the children. As the eye 
becomes trained, the scholar is able to discriminate on 
the thrift of cuttings, and to unerringly select those 
promising sturdy growth. 

The nature studiesand man: 
ual training work, fostered by 
intelligent use of the camera, is 
an innovation in the district 
schools of Missouri. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any of the 
common schools of the - big 
cities have aspired to ds com- 
plete a sysiem as that followed 
bythe Millard instructor. His 
scaool room is a miniature ex- 
hibition hall. There are spec- 
imens of all the natural pro- 
ductions of the vicinity, sam- 
ples of the students’ handicraft 
in mechanics and the 1 sult of 
their,experiments in horticul- 
ture. 

The patrons don’t need urg- 
ing to call and see how this 
school is progressing. They 
‘‘drop in’’ voluntarily and 
frequently, and if they have 
visitors at home they never 
fail to bring them along. 

Professor Mackenzie is prob- 
ably the best paid district 
school teacher in Missouri—certainly in his sec- 
tion of the state. When he entered on his work the 
board gave him what it had been paying his prede- 
cessor. After he had his system started he invited the 
directors to call and inspect the work. They did so, 
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and next term the schoo! teacher got a raise in his 
salary. And this substantial encouragement has been 
repeated. 

“*A gentleman once asked me if our school wasn't 
a trifle noisy,’’ said Professor Mackenzie. ‘‘I pre- 
sume some would call it so, but isn’t a railroad train 
or a saw-mill something of a disturber as well? As 
long as something worth while is being done the noise 
can be very easily endured. 

‘*Among the things we are planning for the coming 
winter,’’ he went on, ‘‘is a lecture course, the estab- 
lishment of a school museum, the use of a stereop- 





Part of Our World’s Fair Exhibit. 


ticon, and a co-operative society among the patrons.’’ 

All this-and Millard is a hamlet of less than 200 
inhabitants! Professor Mackenzie is not yet thirty. 
Yet he has taught school for many years. His motto 
is ‘‘Advancement and Originality;’’ give the stu- 
ent something so fascinating to think about that he 
will eagerly pursue it of his own volition. Of course 
the regular branches in reading, mathematics, history, 
etc., are not ‘neglected. ‘‘Experience teaches,’’ said 
this rural pedagogue, ‘‘that the normal studies are fol- 
lowed with greater animation because of excursions 
into nature’s home and the application of practical 
craftsmanship. ’’ 


At a public meeting in New Jersey, Superintendent 
Poland addressed the parents on the value of old-fash- 
ioned spelling bees to secure enthusiasm in this sub- 
ject. ‘‘It is mot proper,’’ he said, ‘‘that such fine 
school buildings should be idle so much of the time. 
Use them in the evening for social meetings and gen- 
eral culture; organize spelling - matches and select the 
best spellers for specimens of work to send to St. 
Louis. Then try them in arithmetic for quick calcu- 
lations. This will somewhat overcome the charge that 
the boys in public schools are not good spellers and 
not quick at figures. ’’ 








No Progressive Teacher 


Can afford not to have a set of ‘‘ True Stories of Great 
Americans’’ in his school. They are valuable not only 
for general reading but are particularly useful in cre- 
ating live interest in a the United States History classes. 

Don’t fail to equip your school with this set of 
books. The easy terms quoted in our advertisement 
leaves scarcely any excuse for any teacher not provid- 
ing his school with this standard set of books. 





Increase Your School Library. 


To meet the growing demands of superintendents 
and teachers for high-grade books at popular prices, 
on a variety of subjects and for pupils in the various 
grades, we have just added nearly 1,000 choice titles 
Fn > gaa bound in cloth—to our already large 

brary list. 

The prices are so low that a few dollars invested 
will secure an assortment that will be of excellent 
service in any school. With a small investment you 
can build a foundation for a splendid library. 

For partial list of titles see our li advertise- 
ments in this issue—or better still, send for our com- 
plete catalogue describing nearly 3,000 titles. We are 

ing two booklets, one suggesting _ for rais- _ 
wey: 4 with hier to purchase books—the a 
containing a complete program together with a 
po Nees agente, ence ong Reo Li En- 
to be  ahpe by the school to raise library 
money. Both will be sent free on request. . 
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A Restricted Text Book List 


By ADDISON B. POLAND 


City Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
[Extract from a letter to the Newark Committee on Text Books and Supplies. ] 


HOW SCHOOL BOOKS ARE SELECTED. 





E practice throughout the country—so far as 
I know, almost without exception—is to make 
the superintendent responsible for the selec- 
—% tion of text books. Insome States this is 
accomplished by statute prescribing the 
duties of superintendents; but usually boards 
of education fix this responsibility upon their super- 
intendent through their rules and regulations. 
“In order that the supetintendent shall exercise this 
wer with wisdom and discretion his selection of text 
ks needs to be confirmed by the boards of educa- 
tion. Ina few cities this plan has been modified 
slightly. Thus in New York City the text books are 
selected by the superintendent and his associate super- 
intendents. In Cambridge, Mass., the rules of the 
board direct the superintendent to associate with him- 
self two other persons, one of whom must be a teacher. 
But the Cambridge board requires the superintendent 
to make the recommendation and holds him solely re- 
sponsible. Responsibility seems to be the important 
element. Many if not most superintendents would 
like to escape the responsbiliity of being solely 
charged with the selection of text books, which almost 
necessarily involves misunderstanding and often leads 
to personal reproach. But boards of education have 
not been willing to exempt them. 
‘*The chief objection to the selection of books by a 
committee of principals and teachers is that of irre- 


sponsibility; for that reason boards of education have’ 


regarded such a mode of selection as impracticable. 

‘* Theoretically, thejone who uses the text book, that 
is, the class teacher, ought to be the best judge of a 
text book. But the difficulty lies in getting the judg- 
ment of the hest qualified teachers on books they have 
never used. Teachers, also, rarely agree. And again 
the question of responsibility which is always a para- 
mount one in a position of public trust. 


HOW TEXT BOOKS MIGHT BE SELECTED. 


‘‘AsI have said, if the judgment of competent 
teachers could be got it weal | help the board and 
superintendent greatly in selecting text books. I 
would suggest, therefore, a liberal supply of books for 
the teacher’s desk; or, what is still cheaper, the 
method first proposed by Librarian Dana of the Free 
Library in a communication a few months ago to this 
committee, namely, the purchase by the board of 
sample copies of desirable text books, and their free 
loan to all teachers desiring them. Such a library of 
text books would enable teachers to become familiar 
with all the new books, Their judgment after a thor- 
ough study and use would seem to me most valuable 
to the board in the selection of text books. It is 
customary for publishing houses to give free samples 
to all principals; it can scarcely be expected that they 
will give free samples to all teachers. The present 
system of giving samples to principals and school 
officers is liable to great abuse. Upwards of sixty per 
cent, of all sample text books given out by publish- 
ers, it is said, find their Way into second-hand book 
stores to be sold to the trade. This is a species of 
graft, and is demoralizing. 

‘*It would be better for all concerned if the board 
were to buy freely and furnish principals and teacher’s 
siti any text books or professional books that they 
need. 


THE USE OF ONE BOOK, OR MANY, THAT IS, A 
RESTRICTED VS. AN ‘‘OPEN’’ LIST. 


**It may not be known to this committee, and I am 
sure that it is not generally known by the public, that 
the now almost universal practice throughout the large 
cities of the United States is to put one book, and one 
book only, into the hands of the pupils. I have col- 
lected since the last meeting of this committee data 
from upwards of twenty-four (24) cities of the United 
States, in fact, all having a population above 150,000. 
Some of these cities are distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their schools. All the following may be clas- 
sified as practically single book cities. In most of 
these cities there are practically no options in any o 
the important branches: Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, Newark, Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Rochester. 

‘*This list, as you will observe, includes twenty (20) 
of the twenty-four (24); it includes all except New 
York, Philadelphia and Jersey City. I have excepted 
Boston, also, since the Boston list is not as fully re- 
stricted as others. The New York Board of Education 
is now making an effort to limit their list to a single 
book in the principal subjects. Philadelphia has never 
been considered a model for other cities in the matter 
of school organization and administration. The prac- 
tice of foreign countries is invariably to supply the 
pupil with one book only. The weight of testi- 





mony should convince us that our Newark Boards of 
Education in past years have been guided by good 
common sense in adhering to a single book list. 


ARGUMENT FOR ONE-BOOK LIST—FIVE PEDA- 
GOGICAL REASONS, ONE ECONOMICAL, 


‘*(1) From the standpoint of the pupil.—The act of 
learning a subject, as arithmetic or grammar, is like 
climbing a ladder; that is, a process of rising from the 
simplest notions to the higher, step by step. If a step 
is lacking in the logical sequence of ideas the pupil 
will find it difficult to attain the next—quite as in 
climbing when a round of the ladder is gone. Not 
only must the steps be reasonably uniform, but they 
must be suited to the age and proficiency of the 
learner. 

As a corollary to the foregoing it is obvious that 
when a pupil has started with any good text book he 
should continue it to the end, since a change is likely 
to embarrass him and impede his progress. 

‘‘Again, learning a science, as arithmetic, is like 
mastering an argument, or chain of reasoning.: In a 
chain of reasoning if a single link is missing the 
whole argument is vitiated. If adults find it difficult to 
follow a broken chain of reasoning, children find it 
impossible. 

‘"(2) From the standpoint of the teacher.—Teachers 
almost without exception like to have their work 
definitely laid out. In a graded school especially, 
where each teacher is compelled at short intervals to 
take up the work of a preceding teacher, it is essential 
to know what instruction has been previously given 
and how it has been given. To get the best results 
the work of each teacher should reinforce as well as 
supplement the work of her predecessor. Otherwise 
the effect is like attempting to hammer into shape a 
piece of iron by striking no two blows on the same 
place; energy is dissipated and the result slow or 
negative. 

‘*The use of one and the same text book in suc- 
ceeding grades enables teachers to work along identi- 
cal lines. It is like playing a game of ball or cricket 
on a field that has been measured and laid out prop- 
erly. Imagine a baseball field with the base lines 
running in all directions. Not only would it be more 
difficult to play a successful game, but there would be 
no pleasure init. So there is no pleasure for the 
teacher when there are no base lines in arithmetic, 
geography and grammar, as when one teacher is al- 
lowed to go one way and another another way. Teach- 
ing isa difficult art, at best, and especially when out 
of the appropriate paths. 


NO NEW OBSTACLES WANTED. 


**What automobilist would leave the highway to 
drive his machine across lots? To teach a class of 
forty (40) or fifty (50) pupils the data of any science, 
as arithmetic, is more difficult than automobiling. 
There are obstacles enough to impede the teacher and 
retard the pupils’ progress without creating more, 
Thus, to teach young pupils to compute interest ac- 
curately by a single method is no small task; to at- 
tempt two methods simultaneously is often a waste of 
time for both teacher and pupil. Nor is it wise, as a 
rule, to exact of a teacher a working knowledge and 
practical skill in more than a single method, any more 
than it is wise after learning to write well with the 
right hand, to begin to learn with the left. The bur- 
dens of the teacher, who is now required to teach daily 
ten to fifteen different subjects, are not light. To 
require her, after she has become familiar with one 
text book, or method, in which she is reasonably suc- 
cessful, to change to another, or to use another text 
book simultaneously, is a hardship. A change of text 
books should always have in view the ultimate light- 
ening of the teacher’s burden. 

‘*(3) From the standpoint of the school as a whole. 
—Under our system of promotion pupils advance from 
grade to grade every five months; they are thus com- 
pelled at frequent intervals to change teachers; now if 
we add to this change of teachers a change of text 
book the hardship is increased. This is what hap- 

ms: First discouragement, then indifference, and 

tly a positive dislike for school. To this change of 
teachers and consequent break in the continuity of a 
child’s progress we must attribute the loss of many 
pupils all through the school course. It is fair to say 
that at least thirty per cent of the pupils who leave 
school before completing the grammar school course 
do so because the school ceases to be attractive; they 
do not leave because their parents desire it or need 
their services. The pupils themselves become tired of 
going to school. Nor should they always be blamed 
or so doing. Children are often the best judges of 
inefficient teaching; they can’t tell you what the mat- 
ter is, whether it is @ teacher oe -Boer book ; 
they know pretty surely that they are ng namie 
and that they have all interest in going 

(Continued on page 51) 
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School Arts and Crafts 


PAPER TEARING and CUTTING 


For the Illustration of Rhymes and Stories ; 


HIS mode of illustration is 
to-day quite popular in the 
lower grades of our schools. 
It has many points in its 
favor. It is inexpensive, 
as almost any kind of paper 
may be used; and even 
when special tones are de- 
sired for mounting the 
pictures, such as grays for 
backgrounds and blues for 
water, the cost will be but 
afew cents. Again, it is 
clean work, and there need 
be no time lost in passing 
a quantity of material and 
no limitation felt by either 
teacher or pupil. as there 

is an abundant supply of paper in the 

country and a never-ending and ever- 
new supply of material for illustration. 

In fact, the world of books and the world 

of nature are inexhaustible sources. 

Need any teacher, however limited 
her supply of drawing material and 
however crowded her course of study, 
even in the smallest country school, 
feel that she cannot get from her 
pupils plentiful expression through 
this medium, satisfying that love of 
picture-making innate in all children 
and leading them to a more intelligent 
observation and study of form, action, 
proportion, and perspective. 

The pictures here reproduced are 
entirely the work of children, their 
spontaneous expression, and their first 
experience with this medium. They 
had had no art work of any kind to 
speak of, and the teacher who had this 
work done was the first to put the art 
and manual training on a systematic 
basis in these schools. The greater 
part is the work of the various second 
year classes. The border or freize of geese, ducks and 
swans was made by a third year class. Later on better 
work was done by these grades, and also by the inter- 
mediate grades, but at the time of writing this article 
such work is not available for use. 

The teacher stood before the second year class. A 
piece of paper only had been placed upon each desk. 

**Now children,’’ she said, ‘‘we are going to make 
pictures. ’’ 


A dozen little hands flew up to call attention to the 
fact that they had no pencils. 

‘No, we do not need pencils, We are going to 
make pictures without pencils.’’ 


-A look of wonder crept over their faces. 
‘*How gan we make pictures without pencils ?’’ ‘‘ Let 








uh 





By FLORENCE 


B.HIMES-COX 


Copyright 1904 by F. B: H. Cox. . 


me show you. Raise your hands so that I can see them. 
Both hands. Now spread out all your fingers. Those 
active little fingers can do lots of wonderful things, 
can they not? They can pick up pins for mother, and 
untie hard knots for father, and—yes, write with a pen- 
cil, and turn over leaves very carefully, and do many 
other things. Now they are going to make pictures. 

‘*Place your first finger and thumb together, —so—. 
Each hand. I think those are the fingers that will do 
most of the work for us. 

‘*What do you think I have out at my home? Some- 





thing that I love very much. Watch and see.’’ 

Taking a large piece of paper, the teacher proceeded 
to tear it with care, stopping an instant or two to hold 
it up and critically survey it. Finally when she ex- 
posed it to the view of the class they shouted “‘A 
horse |’’ 

‘*Now you un- 
derstand how our 
fingers can make 
pictures for us,’’ 
the teacher re- 
marked. ‘‘Let us 
all think of some 
picture we would 
like to tear from 
the paper—a story 
perhaps. ” 

They named sev- 
eral stories and 
nursery rhymes, 
the teacher object- 
ing to some on the 
ground that they 
were too difficult at that stage, or would not make a 
good picture, had not enough life, and so on. They 
finally selected the story of Goldilocks and the three 
bears, as the class had been recently reading it and 
were much interested in it. 

It is a wise plan to select the children’s rhyme or 
story if it is good for illustration. If not, tell them 
two and let them choose; or sometimes have them il- 
lustrate one previously selected for a special reason. 

Reviewing this story of Geldilocks with the class, 





, this. 


the teacher learned that 
the children were greatly 
interested in that part 
where the bears found 
the little girl in the bed 
and decided to eat her 
up but she escaped. So 
they decided to illustrate 


The piece of paper on 
the children’s desks was 
about six inches long 
and five inches wide. 
From this they were di- 
rected totear the big bear, 
making him as large as 
the paper would allow. 

When this was accom- : 
plished, each child wrote his name 
upon the big bear. 

Another piece of paper was passed, 
a little smaller than the first and the 
middle-sized bear torn from this; and 
a third piece, smaller still, for the little 
bear. Then a fourth piece was given 
to each child, from which they all 
voted to make the bed; and lastly, a 
piece for the little girl. The children 
were not directed how to make these, 
but were left entirely to themselves, 
the teacher endeavoring to keep before 
them simply a picture full of action 
and life. 

The results were various, but 
throughout the class there was a very 
fair idea of form, and in some of the 
work good action. It was evident from 
the first that the interest was great. Each 
child was expressing independently 
his mental picture of the bears, the 
bed and the little girl, and each was 
thinking of these as wholes, or masses, 
and was not distracted by the difficul- 
ties which arise from trying to repre- 
sent details, such as the fur of the bear, the features 
of the little girl, or the perspective of the bed, which 
often discourage a child who has had only a pencil 
with which to draw and who has been allowed to dwell 
on detail. The paper torn after this fashion allows 
enough of detail at this stage, and yet compels atten- 
tion to the larger things. 

What shall be done with these torn pictures? Many 
do not appreciate these efforts of the young and think 
such crude pictures, whether torn, cut, or drawn, of 
no avail. Thereupon, after a very cursory examina- 
tion, they find their way into the waste paper basket. 

A large proportion of the value of a lesson of this 
kind lies in the disposition of these pictures,—that is, 
the teacher’s use of them, and her subsequent lessons, 
planned according to the needs of the pupils as shown 
by them. 

Give the child the food he needs and he will grow. 
These first crude efforts of the child to express his 
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mental picture are like his first efforts in speech. In 
the study of language these are corrected and built up- 
on, step by step, until he has a good vocabulary and a 
fair command of English. Why should he not be 
taught in similar fashion until he has a vocabulary of 
correct forms or figures, which he may draw or paint 
with ease, in order that he may express himself in a 
picture language, and that fluently? It is needless to 
say that the mental training he will get in the critical 
comparison and differentiation of form in men, animals 
and things, as well as in the memorizing of the same, 
will be invaluable to him all through life. 

Let these torn pictures furnish the teacher with ma- 
terial to judge, first, whether the pupil has a correct 
mental picture, and secondly, what instruction he 
needs to enable him to express it better. 

Rather than collect thése pictures in a mass, to add 





sometime to the confusion of the schoolroom, have 
them arranged so that they may be used for future 
reference and study. Each child may mount his set 
upon a large piece of paper, perhaps dark grav or a 
tone contrasting with the torn figures. A bit of paste 
upon the back of each will be sufficient to hold. In 
the mounting there will be an opportunity to test the 
pupil’s ability to 
arrange his forms 
to make an in- 
teresting picture. 
Now the mount- 
ed pictures may 
be collected and 
laid aside for 
reference and 
study, or should 
there be time, 
fasten some of 
them upon the 
wall for the kind- 
ly criticism of 
the class. Pupils are always interested to see what 
others have produced. Many valuable points may be 
brought out by a little chat with the class about the 
work. 
How shall the teacher proceed to make the best use 





of these pictures? Sitting down quietly in her room 
with pencil and note book, let her proceed to look 
them through, making notes which will be valuable 
to her in planning future lessons. 

First, look for form. Do they know anything about 





bears? Have they seen any? In nearly every part of 
the country men with performing bears travel about, 
so that many of the children have perhaps caught some 
of the characteristics of the bear—the short and stout 
legs, the heavy body, the rather pointed muzzle and 
the stump of a tail. 

A little girl of two years, after seeing a dancing bear 
in the road for the first time, took a stick and imitated 
the heavy loping step perfectly, as well as the sing- 
song tune of the trainer. This simply shows what a 





strong impression anything unusual makes upon a 
child. 

It was amusing to notice that most of the bears pro- 
duced by this class were represented in an erect posi- 
tion rather than down upon all fours. The bear in 
this position had evidently made a stronger impression 
upon them as well. It may also in some cases have been 
due to the fact that they had seen the story so illustrated. 

Make a note that these points are to be brought out 
for the benefit of those who did not succeed in getting 
the chief characteristics of the bear; that pictures of 
the bear are to be brought to school for study; and 
that if possible a live bear will be observed. 

How are the representations of the little girl? Is the 
general form good? Are the parts of the body correctly 
placed, the head, trunk, legs and arms? Make note 
that some future lessons may be given requiring pupils 
to tear or draw pictures from the pose, having some of 
the children in the class pose for this. 

Second, look for action. Is there life and action in 


these pictures? Are the figures represented as doing 
anything? Ineach of the pictures reproduced here 
there seems to be considerable action in little Goldi- 
locks, as is shown by her flying hair, her outstretched 
arms and the position of the feet, though one leg seems 
to be queerly jointed. Here is shown the need of study- 
ing the shape of the leg and the joint at the knee, 
Some of the bears also show eagerness and action. 
Much of the work of the pupils may show a decided 
lack of action. 
action will be required. 


Here some special lessons to express 
For the beginning have the 
children watch, describe and imitate a person walking, 
running, throwing, picking up, digging, pushing, 
pulling, striking, and so on, sometimes stopping in 
the midst of an action to ascertain in what position 
the body is, the legs, the arms, and the head. Have 
many lessons in which the class study these actions 
from the child posing and represent them by modeling, 
tearing, 
drawing, or 
painting. 
Study also 
the action 
of animals. 
This will 
have to be 
done more 
from quick 
sketches and 
memory 





drawings, as 
few animals 
will remain 














in any one 
position of action long enough to be drawn or studied. 
Pictures of animals in action will greatly assist. A 
little kodak is a valuable aid in catching quick action 
from the live animal, and it will be found more inter- 
esting to study this from nature than from pictures, 
though both will be helpful. 

Third, look for proportion. Have the children a 





fair idea of the relative size of things? How about 


the three bears and the little girl? Are the proportions 


about right? 
(Continued on page 4?) 
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October English Lessons 


Outlines of English for Grammar 
Grades---By JENNIE P. TITUS 


Note: These lessons are based upon the Syllabuses of the Course of Study adopted by the Board of Superintendents of New York City, June, 1903. This Syllabus has 


attracted widespread attention and both city an 


telling that the pupils in the largest city in the United States are doing this work. 


Fifth Year—First Half. Grade 5 A. 


OMPOSITION: — 1. Invention. Picture 
study. Write the story suggested by the 
picture ‘‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.’’ (Brozik.) This will give 
opportunity to correlate the compusition 
work with the leading historical thought for 
the month—the discovery of America by Columbus. 

2. Model composition. Exposition—How Perseus 
came home again (First three paragraphs in part V of 
the Story of Perseus, in Kingsley’s ‘‘Greek Heroes.’’) 
Original exposition—How We Returned From ——? 
Each pupil is to supply the name of some place 
visited 

3. Reproduction—From the Story of Perseus, the 
description of Pallas Athene (part II, par. 4); or An- 
dromeda’s Story, ‘‘I am the daughter of Cepheus—’’ 
(part IV). 

4. Dictation—From the preface to ‘‘Greek Heroes’’— 

‘These old Greeks were teachable, and learnt from 
all the nations around. From the Phoenicians they 
learnt ship-building, and some say letters besides; and 
from the Assyrians they learnt painting, and carving, 
and building in wood and stone; and from the Egyp- 
tians they learnt astronomy. In this they were like 
our own forefathers, the Northmen, who, though they 
were wild and rough themselves, were humble, and 
glad to learn from everyone.’’—Aiugs/ey. 

Reading:—The Story of Perseus in ‘‘Greek Heroes. 
After the reading of the tale has been completed, re- 
produce the same orally, in the following way: As- 
sign the five parts, each to a different pupil who is to 
assume the character of Perseus and tell— 

How his mother brought him to Seriphus; 

How he vowed a rash vow; 

How he slew the Gorgon; 

How he visited the Ethiops; 

How he came home again. 

Memorizing:— Poetry: ‘‘Under the’ greenwood 
tree.’’—Shakespeare. 

Prose selection from the preface to ‘‘Greek Heroes’’ — 

‘God rewarded these Greeks as He rewarded our 
forefathers, and made them wiser than the people who 
taught them, in everything they learnt, for He loves 
to see men and children open-hearted, and willing to 
be taught; and to him who uses what he has got; He 
gives more and more day by day.’’—A7ingsley. 


Fifth Year—Second Half.. Grade 5 B. 





” 


Composition:—1. Reproduction. Historical anec- 
dote—Columbus at the Convent of La Rabida. (The 
Discovery of America, from Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Colum- 
bus,’’ chapter VII, par. 1. Maynard’s Historical Clas- 
sic Readings. ) 

2. Invention—The History of a Chair. Having read 
‘*Grandfather’s Chair,’’ by Hawthorne, the children 
will be familiar with and will'understand how to 
handle this idea. 

3. Model composition. Description—The Old Fash- 
ioned School (‘‘Grandfather’s Chair,’’ part II, chap. 
3-) Original description—The Modern School, or Our 
School. 

4. Dictation—Poetical selection written from memory 
(dictated by pupil). 


TODAY. 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did, 

" $o soon it, forever, 
From all eyes is hid. 


— Carlyle. 
Reading :—'' Grandfather's Chair’’ part II. The dif- 


ferent members of the class might represent the various 
owners of the chair; and then each in turn, relate its 
history while it was in his possession. 

Memorizing: — Poetry. ‘“‘Today’’—Carlyle. Prose 
selection from ‘‘Grancfather’s Chair :’’— : 

‘* And now, veterable chair, I have a favor to solicit. 
During an existence of more than two centuries, you 
have had a familiar intercourse with men who were 
esteemed the wisest of their day. Doubtless, with 
your capacious understanding, you have treasured up 
many an invaluable lesson of wisdom. You certainly 
have had time enough to guess the riddle of life. 
Tell us poor mortals, then, how we may be happy.”’ 

‘*As long as I have stood in the midst of human 
affairs,’’ said the chair, with a very oracular enuncia- 
tion, ‘‘I have constantly observed that Justice, Truth, 
and Love are the chief ingredients of every happy 
life.’’—Hawthorne. . 


Sixth Year—First Half. Grade 6 A. 


Composition:—1. Model composition. Exposition— 
How Ulysses built a ship. (Lamb’s ‘‘Adventures of 
Ulysses,’’ chap. 7, last par. ) 

Study and outline :— 

I. The materials. 

1. By whom obtained. 
2. How obtained. 

II. The building. 

The fitting out. 

III. The launching. 

Original exposition—How to make. Choose some- 
thing made in class during a manual training lesson. 

2. Invention. The entry made by Columbus in his 
Journal, on Oct. 12, 1492. 

3. Reproduction. (Correlate with history lessons. ) 
The discoveries, from 1492 on, were, toa certain ex- 
tent, made possible by the use of the Mariner’s Com- 
pass. Write a composition on this subject. 

4. Topical outline—In ‘‘The Adventures of Ulysses,’’ 
we read how Minerva sent a message to Calypso. Write 
a composition based on the idea of the sending of a 
message; use the following outline: 

I. Message. 

II. Messenger. 

III. Journey. 

IV. Delivery of message. 

Reading:—Lamb’s ‘* Adventures of Ulysses,’’? Chap. 
IV-VII. For the reading of the dialogues in these 
chapters, assign certain pupils to take the parts of 
Ulysses, Clypso, Nausicoa, the King, the Shepherd 
(Minerva) ; and the other members of the class to read 
the intervening portions. 

Memorizing: —Poetry— ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That.’’—Burns. Prose selection from ‘‘Ulysses:’’— 

** Lords and councillors of Phoeacia, ye see this man— 
who he is we know not, that is come to us in the guise 
of a petitioner. He seems no mean one; but who 
ever he is, it is fit, since the gods have cast him upon 
our protection, that we grant him the rites of hospi- 
tality while he stays with us; and, at his departure, a 
ship, well manned, to convey so worthy a personage 
as he seems to be, in a manner suitable to his rank, 
to his own country.’’—Lamé, 


Sixth Year—Second Half. Grade 6 B. 


Composition:—1. Invention—Dialogue. Conversa- 
tion between Columbus and Queen Isabella of Spain. 
‘*On arriving at Santa Fe, Columbus had an immediate 
audience of the queen, and the benignity with which 
she received him atoned for all past neglect.’’—From 
Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus. ’’ 

2. _Model composition. Narration — Biographical 
sketch of Hawthorne. (Riverside Literature Series, 
No. 29). Find the topic of each paragraph. Select 
the most important topics and write a short biography. 

3. Model notes. Read to the class selections from 
Hawthorne’s Note Books, preferably those dated Octo- 
ber. ‘‘While leading this quiet, uneventful life, he 
(Hawthorne) began to keep note-books, in which he 
recorded what he saw in his walks, what he heard 
other people say, and thoughts and fancies which came 
to him through the day and night.’’ 





d country teachers will find in these lessons helpful suggestions and will be able to arouse the interest of their pupils by 


Original work—Write a series of October Notes. 

4. Reproduction—Describe the scene where Daffy- 
downdilly discovers Mr. Toil among the haymakers. 

Reading:—A Biographical Sketch of Hawthorne, 
and ‘‘ Daffydowndilly.’’ In reading this tale, consider 
it as a series of word pictures representing Mr. Toil: 

—in the schoolroom. 

—among the haymakers. 

—overseeing the carpenters. 

—among the soldiers. 

—with the merrymakers. 

—as an idler. 

In reproducing the story, call on pupils to describe 
these pictures. 

Memorizing :—Poetry.--‘‘The White-Footed Deer.’’ 
—Bryant. Prose selection from ‘‘ Daffydowndilly’’— 
‘*Little Daffydowndilly had learned a good lesson, 
and from that time forward was diligent at his task, 
because he knew that diligence is not a whit more 
toilsome than sport or idleness. And when he be- 
came better acquainted with Mr. Toil, he began to 
think that his ways were not so very disagreeable, and 
that the old schoolmaster’s smile of approbation made 
his face almost as pleasant as even that of Daffydown- 
dilly’s mother. ’’—Hawthorne. 


Seventh Year—First Half.. Grade 7 A. 


Composition:— Composition from topical outline. 
A suggestion for a composition on The Migration of 
the Birds will be found in Bryant's ‘‘Toa Waterfowl:’’ 


‘* All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near.’’ 


‘*And soon that toil shall end; ° 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest.’’ 


Outline— 

I. Seasons for migration. 
II. Causes of migration. 
III. Mode of flight. 

IV. New Homes. 


2. A description—Paint a word picture of ‘‘The | 


Landing of Columbus.’’ 

3. Reports on home reading—In order to obtain the 
necessary details for the description of the ‘‘The 
Landing of Columbus,’’ refer the pupils to Irving’s 
‘* Life of Columbus,’’ and the various histories. Let 
oral reports on this topic be made in class. _ These re- 
ports are an excellent test of reading ability, and 
where the information so obtained is immediately 
made use of, as in the composition work, they prove to 
the pupil the value of reference reading. 

4. Exposition— Character Sketch. After reading 
‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ develop some* statement with 
regard to his character, as ‘‘Rip Van Winkle was good- 
natured but indolent.’’ The composition is to be an 
amplification of this judgment. Outline: 

I. Who Rip Van Winkle was. 

II. Instances to prove his good nature. 

III. Instances to prove his indolence. 

IV. A summing up to prove original statement. 

Reading :—‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ from Irving’s Sketch 
Book. Suggestions with regard to home reading and 
character study will be found included in the compo- 
sition work. 

Memorizing:—Poetry, ‘‘To A Waterfowl’’—Bryant. 

Prose selections from ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’— 

‘‘A tart temper never mellows with age, and a sharp 
tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
constant use.’’ 

‘“*In a long ramble on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill Mountains. From an opening between 
the trees he could overlook all the lower country for 
many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance 
the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its 
silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. ’’—/rving. 
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Seventh Year—Second Half. Grade 
7 B. 


Composition:—1. Narration— The story of Queen 
Isabella’s determination to assist Columbus. Irving 
says: ‘‘With an enthusiasm worthy of herself and ot 
the cause, Isabella exclaimed, ‘I undertake the enter- 
prise for my own crown of Castile, and will pledge my 
jewels to raise the necessary funds!' This was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella; it stamped 
her renown forever as the patroness of the discovery of 
the New World.”’ 

2. Model composition. Exposition—How Franklin 
made and kept his ‘‘little book.’’ (Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, chap. V. ‘‘I made a little book in which I 
allotted a page for each of the virtues. ’’) 

Study and outline. Original exposition—How to 
Make and Keep a Lesson Book. Introduce a drawing 
of one page. 

3. In the ‘‘Autobiography’’ we read, ‘‘The precept 
of Order requiring that every part of my business 
should have its allotted time, one page in my little 
book contained the following scheme of employment 
for the twenty-four hours of a natural day. 


4 _ , ) Rise, wash,and address Powerful 
‘Ween ° | Goodness! Contrive day’s busi- 
shall I do this dav? 6 7MeSs, and take the resolution of 
: -° | | the day; prosecute the present 

! study and breakfast. 


8) 
9 Uwork 
“- r Work 
11) 


12) Read, or overlook my _ ac- 


Noon r 
= I} counts, and dine. 


2) 

3 Work 
4 er Wor 
5 ! 

6) Put things in their places. 
7 (Supper. Music or diversion, or 
8 f conversation. Examination of 
g | the day. 


Evening Question. 
What good have I 
done today? 


: IO) ¢ 
Night to 5 { Sleep. 


Original work—Make a similar outline showing the 
way in which you spend an ordinary day. 
Letter—Supposed to have been written by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and containing an allusion to his es- 
tablishment of the Union Fire Company, the first 
Volunteer Fire Company. (Autobiography, chap. VI.) 
Reading:—Franklin’s Autobiography, chap. IV-VI. 
Memorizing :—Poetry, ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’—Bryant. 
Prose selection from Autobiography—Virtues, with 
their precepts. 
SILENCE. 


‘*Speak not but what may benefit others or vourself, 
avoid trifling conversation. ’’ 
ORDER. 


‘Let all vour things have their places; let each part 
of vour business have its time.’’ 


RESOLUTION. 


‘Resolve to perform what you ought; perform with- 
out fail what you resolve,’’ 


INDUSTRY, 


‘‘Lose no time; be always employed in something 
useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. ’’ 


SINCERITY. 


‘‘Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly ; 
and, if you speak, speak accordingly.’’ 


JUSTICE. 


‘Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty.’’ 


MODERATION, 


‘‘Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuriesas much 
as you think they deserve.’’ 


TRANQUILITY. 


‘*Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents common 
or unavoidable.’’ 


Eighth Year—First Half. Grade 8 A. 


Composition:—1. Paragraph writing from given 
topics. Call for topics suitable for the paragraphs of a 
composition to be entitled, Autumn. Criticise these 
topics; select the best; assign one to each pupil; have 
paragraphs written. Emphasize the fact that a good 
paragraph consists of a group of sentences treating a 
single topic. 

2. Biography of Columbus. Outline by ‘‘ periods’ '- 

I. Period of early life and education. 

II. Period of early voyages. 

III. Period of study and formation of plan of 
discovery. 

IV. Period of unsuccessful wandering from court 
to court. : 

V. Period of success and preparation for the expe- 
dition. 

VI. Period of discovery. 

3. Imaginary narrative with an historical basis- 

‘*When Columbus set sail on this memorable vovage, 
he commenced a regular jourval, intended for the in- 
spection of the Spanish sovereign. He proposed to 
keep it in the manner of the Commentaries of Cae- 
sar.’’ After reading the account of the first voyage in 
‘*The Discovery of America,’’ chap. X, write three en- 
tries that might have been made in the above men- 
tioned journal. 

4. Model descriptive paragraph—(Columbus’s Fleet, 
chap. IX, next to the last paragraph). 

Original work—Write a description of a modern 
squadron. Use the method of contrasts ; that is, show 
how different an admiral’s fleet of the present day is 
from that of Columbus.. 

Reading:—“‘The Discovery of America,’’ from 
Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus.’’ (Maynard's Historical 
Classic Readings. ) 
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Memorizing:—Poetry, ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus’ 
—Holmes. 

Prose selection from ‘‘The Discovery of America,’’ 

‘*He (Columbus) was one of those men of strong 
natural genius who, from having to contend at their 
very outset with privations and impediments, acquire 
an intrepidity in encountering and a facility in van- 
quishing difficulties throughout their career, Such 
men learn to effect great purposes with small means, 
supplying this deficiency by the resources of their own 
energy and invention. This, from his earliest com- 
mencement throughout the whole of his life, was one 
of the remarkable features in the history of Columbus. 
In every undertaking, the scantiness and apparent 
insufficiency of his means enhance the grandeur of his 
achievements. ’’— Washington Irving. 


Eighth Year—Second Half. Grade 8 B. 


Composition:—:. Model letter. Letter from Benja- 
min Franklin to Mrs. Stevenson, dated January 25, 
1779. (Riverside Literature Series, No. 21, Letter IX.) 

Original work—A letter toa friend, planned on 
the same lines. 

2. A paraphrase of the speech of ‘‘the heir of bold 
Buccleuch,’’ and the reply of ‘‘the English yeoman 
good’’ (Divisions XIX and XX in canto third of the 
‘*Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’) 

3. Model composition. Description—The interior of 
Melrose Abbey (Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ 
canto second, divisions IX, X, XI.) Outline selec 
tion; rewrite in prose, following outline. Original 
work—Prepare outline and describe the interior of a 
church, hall, or museum. 

4. Exposition—Causes of the Discoveries and Ex- 
plorations of the 15th, 16th, aud 17th Centuries. Note 
—Causes: trade routes; mariner’s compass; spirit of 
adventure. Discoverersand Explorers—Spanish: Col- 
umbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Balboa, Ponce de Leon, 
De Soto. English: The Cabots, Drake, Raleigh. 
French: Verrazano, Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, 
Marquette. Dutch: Henry Hudson. 

Reading :-—Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ cantos 
second and third. 

Memorizing:—Poetry. Section I, canto second, of 
the above. Prose selection— 

‘* Friends and neighbors, the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might the more 
easily discharge them; but we have many others and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our Idleness, three times as much 
by our Pride, and four times as much by our Folly; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us harken to good advice, and something may he 
done for us. ‘God helps them that help themselves’ 
as Poor Richard says in his Almanac of 1733.’’ 

—Benjamin Franklin. 


For all grades .—Ethical Lessons— 

The reading matter assigned for the various grades 
will be found to offer many ethical suggestions and to 
provide ample material for the lessons of the month. 
Kach of the prose quotations given under the head of 
‘*Memorizing’’ can be made to serve as the basis of a 
lesson in ethics. 








LESSON 1. 


Draw this picture. 
tences, using these woads: 


-HARRY ROVER CHESTNUTS WOODS 


ALICE FRISKY KASKETS 





LESSON 2. 


Draw this picture. 
Write a story about it. 





Picture Story Card No. 2. 


Write eight sen- 


OCTOBER 
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Note—This outline is designed for the 5A Grade of 
the New York city schools. It is based upon the Syl- 
labuses of the Course of Study adopted by the Board 
of Superintendents of New York City, June, 1903. 
This syllabus has attracted widespread attention and 
teachers in all parts of the country will be interested 
to see the work being done in the schools of the larg- 
est city of the United States. 


I. Adaptation of animals to environment. 

I.) Methods of securing food. 

1. Snake crushes the bones of an animal and 

then swallows it whole. 

Woodpecker spears its prey with its beak. 

Oyster opens its shell and takes in food. 

Cats tear flesh from living animals. 

1.) They generally seek their food slyly and 
at night. 

5. Dogs tear flesh from dead animals. 

1.) Their acute sense of smell aids them in 
finding food. 

Cattle crop grass and seek vegetable food. 

7. Whales pass swiftly through the water with 
open mouth and straining the water through 
the whalebones in their mouths, they eat small 
fishes and other small sea animals. 

II.) Breathing. 
1. Through lungs. 
1.) Man, birds, serpent. 
2. Through gills. 
1.) Fish, shell-fish. 
3. Through holes all over the body. 
1.) Insects. 
III.) Care of Young. 
1, See ‘‘ Elementary Classification’’ below. 
IV.) Modes of Locomotion. 
1. Legs. 
1.) Man, animals. 
2. Wings. 
1.) Birds. 
3. Fins. 
1.) Fishes. 
V.) Means of attack and defence. 
1. Tusks, horns, sting, fangs. 
2. Some larvae eject a fluid. 
VI.) Protective Resemblance. 

1. The color of some insects is the same as the 
leaves upon which they live. 

I.) Birds cannot see them and will not molest 
them. 

2. Frogs have either the color of green leaves, 

of dead leaves, or of the earth. 

Animals in the arctic regions are white. 

1.) They can therefore not be distinguished 
from the snow. 

VII.) Warning colors. 

1. The skunk has a large, white tail which 
frightens other animals away. (See Poul- 
ton’s ‘‘Colors of Animals.’’) 

2. Fishes having beautiful colors are seldom 
caught by other fishes. 

3. The coral snake which is very poisonous has 
red and black bands around its body to warn 
other animals. The rattlesnake warns other 
animals with the sound of its rattle. 

4. Frogs with red vests and blue stockings are 

very poisonous and their bright colors warn 

« fowls not to eat them. 

5. The black fins of the brown weever-fish keep 
other fish from eating it. 

6, Bright colors of sponges keep other animals 
from swallowing them. 

7. Caterpillars with bright colors are never 
troubled by other insects and animals. 

1.) Examples: Wasp, hornet, bumble bee. 
VIII.) Mimicry. 

1.) There is a protective mimicry. 

2.)*There is an aggressive mimicry. 

1. Butterflies. 
2 


fen 


> 


3 


. Spiders mimic ants. 
3. Caterpillars mimic snakes. 
(Reference :—Beddard’s Animal Coloration. Pages 
203, 216, 251, 26, 135.) 


— 


IX.) Division of Labor in Social and Communal 


Life. 
I. Beavers. 
2. Bees. 
1.) Drones are the male bees. 
a They do no work. 
2.) Workers are the female bees born in spring. 
a They collect the honey in summer. 
3.) Queens are the female bees born in fall. 
a They lie dormant in winter. 
b They lay eggs in the spring and fall. 


X.) Adaptation to Different Seasons of the Year. 


1. Animals grow a heavy fur of hair in winter. 
which thins out in summer. 


II ELEMENTARY CLASSIFICATION. 


Vertebrates. 

. Body and form. > 

1.) Animals having a backbone. 

. Mammals. 

1.) Body and form. 

a Animals that bear young and suckle them. 

b Warm blood. 

a) Blood forced over the body by a heart; 

passing to the left from the heart. 

b) Blood purified in lungs. 

2.) Covering. 

a) Full or partial covering of hair. 

3.) Limbs and appendages. 

a Generally four limbs and a tail, except- 
ing man who has arms and iegs only. 

a) Elephant has in addition, a proboscis. 

4.) Medium in which they live. 

a Generally on land. 

a) Whale lives in water. 

b) Bat lives in air. 

5.) Examples (in order of resemblance to 
man). [See Steele’s Popular Zoology. 
Page 173. | 

a Man, monkey, cat, horse, elephant, 

whale, bat, mole, opossum, duckbill. 

Birds. 

1.) Body and form. 

a Young from eggs. 

b Warm blood. 

a) Blood forced over body by a heart; 

passing to the right from the heart. 

b) Blood purified in lungs and in ajr-sacs 
all over the body. [See Steele’s Pop- 
ular Zoology. Page 124. ] 

2.) Covering. 

a) Feathers. 

3.) Limbs and Appendages. 

a) Generally two legs, two wings, and a tail. 

4.) Medium in which they live. 

a Generally in the air: 

a) Swan flies through the air but lives in 

the water and on land. 

5.) Examples. 

a) Ostrich, penguin, loon, gull, pelican, 
duck, heron, turkey, dove, falcon, par- 
rot, woodpecker, thrush. 

Reptiles. 

1.) Body and form. 

a Young from eggs. 

a) A few bear their young. 

b) Cold-blooded. 

c) Air-breathers. [See Steele’s Popular 
Zoology. Page 132. ] 

.) Covering. 

a) Scales. 

.) Limbs and appendages. 

a Generally four limbs and a tail. 

a) Snakes have only a tail. 

4.) Medium in which they live. 

a Generally on land. 

a) Turtles, alligators and crocodiles live 
on land and in water. 

5.) Examples. 

a) Snake, chamelion, tortoise, * ‘Jee, croco- 

dile, alligator. 

5. Amphibious animals. 
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Nature Study Outline ” By Florentine B. Field, B. A. 


1.) Body and form. 
a) Young from eggs. 


b) Purify blood by means of blood-vessels 


near the skin and by means of lungs. 
2.) Covering. 
a) Skin. 
3-) Limbs and appendages. 
a) Limbs numerous. 
b) Can restore lost limbs. 
c) Lose tails in early stage of life. 
4.) Medium in which they live. 
a During early life ‘n water. 
b Later on land. 
a) They derive their name from this fact. 
5.) Examples. 
a) Mud-eel, salamander, toad, frog. 
Fishes. 
1.) Body and form. 
a) Young from eggs. 
b) Cold-blooded. 
2.) Covering. 
a) Horny scales. 
3.) Limbs or appendages. 
a) Four gills on each side, each covered by 
a flap; also a tail. 
4.) Medium in which they live. 
a) Water. 
5.) Examples. 
a) Sturgeon, eel, goldfish, herring, salmon, 
pickerel, mackerel, sword-fish, cod. 


” 


II.) Invertebrates. 


1. Body and form. 
1.) Animals having no backbone. 
2. Sponges. 
1.) Body and form. 
a) Supported by a calcareous or horny 
framework. 
b) Have pores through which water and 
food pass. 
c) ‘‘Buds’’ (young sponges) attached to the 
side. 
2.) Covering. 
a) None. 
3-) Limbs and appendages. 
a) None. 
4.) Medium in which they live. 
a) Mostly in salt water in the form of a 
colony. 
5.) Examples. 
a) Stony glass, porous. 


3. Coral animals. 


I.) Body and form. 
a) Have a mouth and a central bag corres- 
ponding to a stomach. 
b) The coral animal which is called a polyp 
is about as large as a pin head. 
2.) Covering. > 
a) Skin formed of interlocking ceils. 
3.) Limbs and Appendages. 
a) Tentacles for putting food into mouth. 
4.) Medium in which they live. 
a) Form islands in water. 
a) Most of them can exist only in warm 
water. 
5.) Examples. 
a) Branch, brain, reef, red (used for jew- 
elry). [See Encyclopedia Britannica. | 


4. Worms. 


1.) Body and form, 
a) Bodies are bilateral and either entire or 
divided into segments by transverse rings. 
b) Pair of dots (eyes) in front of body. 
c) Mouth on lower surface far back, near a 
branched stomach. 
d) Parasite on other animals. 
2.) Covering. 
a) Skin. 
3-) Limbs or appendages. 
a) None. 
4.) Medium in which they live. 
a) Land or water. 
5.) Examples. 
a) Flat, hair, earth, marine, liver fluke, 
tape, trichina. 
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tarfish. have openings for exit of poisons. 
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a) Young formed by the separation of a ray a) Air. EF : ; 
from the fish. 5-) Examples. . xercise. 
b) Digestive tract not connected with body a) Geometrical, thousand legs, centipede. a 
cavity. 8. Insects. Nuts to Crack. 
c) At top of each ray is a red spot (eye). 1.) Body and form. By Virginia Baker 
d) Also has a sense of smell. a Young from eggs. j : : } j 
e) Each ray has all necessary organs for life. a) Egg is called larva (first stage). This exercise may be found useful for a Friday 
f) Radial structure. b) Wi hen larva gets a covering it is called afternoon. Copy descriptions of nuts on papers; fold 
2.) Covering. pupa (second stage). papers to size small enough to be placed within shells 
a) Skin indicated by calcareous plates which c) When pupa casts off its skin it iscalled of English walnuts. Tie shells securely with bright- 
are free to move about. imago (third stage). colored twine and place in basket. Each pupil who 
3.) Limbs and appendages. b Body has three parts,—head, thorax, ab- drawsa nut should read the description it contains 
a) Draws food to the mouth by means of domen. : and then write same from memory. If possible, have 
several rows of suckers on lower side of c Head has a pair of compound eyes and blackboard illustrations of the different kinds of nuts. 
each ray. three or four simple eyes. THE CHESTNUT. 
i i i i y has sev ings segments. : . 
4) Medium in which they live.: & Seay tes oy By ey pi tare! nd : © The Chestnut is found in Asia, Europe, and Amer- 
a) In water (which enters the coral through Sine Fe ag alt Pcl cnet ade ica. The name is said to be derived from Aas/ana 
a sieve or coral plate. ) entire body by means of small tubes. 4 : ¥ ; 4 = 
E; ft 2.) Covering. the name of a city of Pontus in Asia Minor, whence 
- Gen wechin eee we a) Skin the tree was introduced into Europe. The fruit of the 
Sea- sea- , crinoide. oKIn. he ass »s been highly value . -ri- 
PE ol va 3.) Limbs and appendages. chestnut has alway bee n highly valued. The Ameri 
; ae , UE can sweet chestnut is prized for its foliage. Chestnut 
1.) Body and form. a Four pairs of appendages. ‘ . wegen -s ae es 
ye feulera wood is used in cabinet making and carpentry. The 
° a) A soft body surrounded by a mantle. a) Antenne or feelers. sonia nium 3 » early . The , 
sa8 sweet chestnut blooms in the early summer. The long 
b) Body is bisymmetrical. b) Maxillae. : pray Mecsitl as cede 
i 4 ¢ ee slender drooping blossoms give forth a sweet odor. 
c) Food is purified by blood vessels, which c) Strong jaws. : The leaves grow in clusters and are of a dark green 
come and go to the heart. d) Labium or lower lip. snl The are enclosed i Sctoter 3 These 
; » has , ‘ ac ; a color. The nuts are enclosed in prickly burrs. These 
2.) Covering. b Thorax has three parts and each part has at tile i Mnneaiis Hogi ngiiteater Gaatesel 
. : : s are a fe : Master $ Dl. 
a) The mantle surrounding the body secretes a pair of legs. ; ae 
ssels a limy covering. 4.) Medium in which they live. THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 
b) The limy covering is protected from the a) Some in air, some on land, and some in The horse-chestnut belongs to an entirely differerit 
water by a thin horny layer. : water. ; family. This tree is largely planted for ornament and 

3-) Limbs and appendages. 5-) Examples. shade. The buds open into beautiful pyramid shaped 
a) Food is taken into the body through a) Locust, ant, dragon fly, cock roach, erg clusters of pink and white flowers. The nuts are en- 

gills, i 7 hopper, flea, beetle, butterfly, moth, bee. Qioced in thick, thorny, pods, different from the burrs 

4.) Medium in which they live. g. Crustaceans. of the sweet chestnut. The wood of the horse-chestnut 
a) Water. ) os form. is white, and is employed in the manufacture of backs 

5.) Examples. o ae eee ; for brushes. The buckeye or Ohio variety of horse- 
a) Clam, oyster, scallop, mussel, snail, nau- b) Breathe by means of gills. chestnut is poisonous, but there are varieties that may 

fact = cuttle-fish. ; Me ghell. be prepared for food though these are not well known. 
. 7. Spiders. a) shell, mae 4 a 
I.) Body and form. 3-) Limbs or appendages. ; ; THE . HINQ( APIN. ; 
a) Head and thorax united; abdomen spher- ) bie pairs st pence ; The chinquapin ts . dwarf — ne is a beauti- 
ical. ») Abdomen and thorax bear appendages. ful little tree. The leaves are long and the burrs, 
b) Young from eggs. 4.) Medium in which they live. much smaller than those of the chestnut, grow in clus- 
c) Web-making is peculiar to spiders. a) Mainly in water. ters. The nuts are a dark brown, and their meat is 
a) Material for web is a gluey substance 5.) Examples. very white and rich in flavor. The chinquapin grows 
forced through pores on Saiter wld of a) Lobster, crab, shrimp, barnacle. in the middle and southern states of our Union, 
’ 2 Children amuse themselves by stringing necklaces of 
b abdomen. . eninaet « Note—Some of the books consulted most frequently — the nuts, which somewhat reseiabie heads. 
l by ) Fine threads forma cable which hardens jn the preparation of this article were the following: ie scephunee Sicteds 
in the atmosphere. 1. Beard’s ‘‘Curious Homes and Their Tenants. ’’ THE HICKORY NUT, 

2.) Covering. 2. Cooper’s ‘‘Animal Life on Sea and on Land.”’ One of the best known trees is the shagbark or scaly 
a) Skin. 3. Poulton’s ‘‘Colors of Animals.’’ bark hickory, so called because the bark has a dispo- 
3-) Limbs and appendages. 4. Steele’s ‘‘ Popular Zoology."’ sition to peel off in long, loose strips from the wood. 

lon, a) Eight appendages. 5. Wood’s ‘‘Third Natural History.”’ This tree is found growing from New Hampshire to 
) Jaws are in the form of appendages and 6. Beddard’s ‘‘ Animal Coloration. ’’ South Carolina. Its wood is very elastic and is said to 

be hard as iron. The nuts are 

whitish in color, The shag- 





bark sometimes grows to the 
height of eighty or ninety feet, 
the leaves measuring about twenty 
inches. Varieties of hickory are 
the white heart, or common hick- 
ory; butternut, or swamp hick- 
ory; pig, or hog nut hickory, and 
the nutmeg hickory. Of the pig- 
nut hickory, brooms are some- 
times made. The wood of the 
common hickory is esteemed for 
mechanical purposes, and for 
fuel, as it gives a bright, cheer- 
ful blaze. 


THE PECAN. 
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The pecan is cousin to the shag- 
bark and is of a beautiful and 
graceful form. It often reaches 
a height of a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The growth 
is much more rapid than that of 
some other trees of our southern 
forests, being especially plenti- 
ful in Texas. The nut is espe- 
cially rich in flavor. 


THE WALNUT. 


The walnut is valued, not only 


Shree Ane Lhe nutka ow AX. 
for its fruit, but also for its wood 
which is used for many purposes. 


O The black walnut was until lately 
She Punts OND onset Upglou, AoMad- oe much used in the making of fur- 
niture and was much prized. The 


i wood takes on : ‘ry high polish. 
Provide nad, ve heae. QiurcoRo ALCOA nA Fare The so-called ' “English walnut” 


is really a native of Persia. The 


iri 


We 


- nut of this tree is much superior 
. to that of the black walnut. In 

8 off e § VAW cho OAR SRa che e oral Dako. Pe her, Ont Cashmere, the oil of the walnut 
is used in preparing food and for 

lighting purposes. The wood of 

. anchk = , ™ Wrrwrs kK Cracke re To ax the Pe rsian walnut is valued for 

- making gun stocks, and is largely 
imported into Europe from Asia, 


the Rennol of ero Vt —. THE BUTTERNUT. 


The butternut is a variety of 
walnut and is well known in this 
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Plan of Presentation 
IN GENERAL. 

First have the outlines of 
the Empire traced with 
the pointer, on the large 
wall map. Notice relief, 
waterways, coast line. 
Have drawn upon the board 
the man-of-war flag and the 
merchant flag of Russia. 
(The large dictionaries 
give the colored flags of all nations.) Collect as 
matry magazine illustrations and cuts from news- 
papers as possible which show any part of the 
Empire or its people or relate to the war now in pro- 
gress. With very little effort and expense, a large 
portfolio can be secured. The illustrations should be 
preserved for reference. Costumes can be very easily 
shown by dressing small. dolls in crepe paper. The 
older girls will delight to do this work, from descrip- 
tions and pictures in geographies, magazine articles or 
illustrated Russian novels. 

LOCATION AND EXTENT. 


Globes and outline maps and the geography maps 
with scale should be used. Before giving figures, 
secure proximate estimates from the pupils. Compare 
areas of United States, France, British Empire, etc., 
with that of Russia. Notice the compactness of the 
Russian Empire, as a whole, as compared with the 
more scattered areas of the British Empire. 

SURFACE, DRAINAGE, WATERWAYS, 
COAST LINE. 

Model Russia in clay emphasizing the idea 
of the vast plains, the location of the prin- 
cipal mountain chains, the numerous rivers, 
the bays, etc. Are all the rivers navigable, 
at all seasons, during their entire length? 
Which portion of the Arctic rivers would 
thaw first? Speak of the flood conditions 
thus caused. 

_ CLIMATE. 

Would you expect variety of climate 
in Russia? Would you expect to find 
the climate of any considerable area 
modified by ocean currents? Why not ° 
Between what parallels of latitude does 
the Empire lie? Between what merid- 
ians? What portions of the Empire lie 
about the same latitude as Boston and 
New York? The British Islands? 

RESOURCES. 

Would you expect Russia to be a land 
of many and varied resources? Why? 
Where do you expect to find mineral wealth? 
The products of fisheries and 





Agricultural? 
forests? Manufactures? 

INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Name all the occupations you would expect to find 
carried on in the different parts of the Empire. Is 
there any occupation in which man engages which 
could not be pursued in some part of Russia? Do you 
know whether the Russians, as a people, are consid- 

ered thrifty and industrious? 


PRODUCTS: ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, MINERAL 
AND MANUFACTURED. 

A collection of specimens of natural and manufac- 
tured products of Russia would greatly assist in the 
presentation of this topic. Do we hear as much about 
Russian articles of vertu as of Japanese? What ani- 
mals do we find in different parts of the Empire? 

What trees? What grains? What minerals? 

COMMERCE. INFLUENCE OF OTHER EURO- 

PEAN AND ASIATIC COUNTRIES AND 
« THOSE OF AMERICA, 


With what countries would Russia naturally be 
chiefly connected, commercially? Why should Kussia 
desire Manchuria and Korea for her commercial inter- 
ests? Do you know when Russia took military con- 
trol of Man:huria? (See, as for all information, Ma- 
terial to Use.) Do you think Russia has been influ- 
enced by other civilizations as, for instance, Japan 
has? What reasons can you give accounting for this 
fact? Is Russia well supplied with routes of trade? 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Russian Empire 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


CHIEF CITIES, SEAPORTS, KTC. 

What two capitals has the Russian Empire? In what 
part of the Empire are most of the large and important 
cities? How do you accouat for this fact? Locate 
eight of the large towns and tell something of the 
characteristics of each. (It would be well to assign 
to different pupils the task of presenting facts concern- 
ing St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa and 
Tiflis, with illustrations when obtainable. ) 














Courtesy of “Suecess.” 


THE CZAR AND HIS FAMILY. 


The Czar’s fifth child, who is a son and heir 
to the throne, was born in August. 


POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT. 
The greater part of the population where found? 
Characteristics of the wandering tribes? The Cossacks 
as pioneers? What form of governmeut has Russia? 


Material to Use. 


LOCATION AND EXTENT. 

The Russian Empire is one of the leading powers of 
the world. It is second only to Great Britain in ex- 
tent and is much more compact. It is this compact- 
ness that gives Russia somewhat the same superiority 
as that possessed by the United States. It is not easy 
to dismember a country so massed. It gives almost 
illimitable possibilities for growth and advancement. 
The Russian Kmpire comprehends most of Northern 
Europe and all of Northern Asia. It is bounded on 
the north, by the Arctic Ocean; on the east, by the 


Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Strait; on the south, by 
the Black Sea, Turkey in 
Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Chinese Empire; on 
the west, by Sweden, the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the 
Baltic, Prussia, Austria and 
Roumania. The Parallel 
39° North Latitude, passes 
through the southern part of 
the Empire and it extends 
to the North Pole. It lies between the meridians 20° 
and 170° Kast Longitude. Its area has been officially 
estimated at 8,660,395 square miles. 

SURFACE, DRAINAGE WATERWAYS, COAST- 

LINE. 

European Russia consists of very large plains. The 
only elevated region of the interior, around the Valdai 
Hills, formsan important watershed. The Ural Moun- 
tains stretch from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic Ocean 
and separate European from Asiatic Russia. Asiatic 
Russia contains the vast Siberian plains. The Cau- 
casus Mountains run from the Caspian Sea to the Black 
Sea. The Ural Mountains and Yabloni Mountains do 
not reach 7,000 feet at their highest altitude; the Cau- 
casus reach a height of 18,500 feet. Almost every 
kind of soil is found in the Empire. The most pro- 
ductive region is thus bounded: On the north and 

east, by the Baltic Sea, and Gulf of Finland and the 

Volga; on the south, by the Black Sea, and on the 
west by the countries which form the political 
border of the empire. The Valdai Hills de- 
termine the course of several rivers. The 
whole of the vast empire is well watered 
by numerous rivers some of which are 
thousands of miles in length. These water- 
ways are of incalculable value commer- 
cially. Russia and Poland have 49,000 
miles of navigable rivers. Asiatic Russia 

has four very large and important riv- 

ers and a system of canals which gives 

to navigation wonderful facilities. 
There are 500 miles of canals. The 
internal waterways of the empire are, 

thus, of great- value and its miles of 
coast-line, Pacific, Atlantic and Arc- 

tic, make possible communication 

with all lands and the importing and 
exporting of an infinite variety of mer- 
chandise. The tundras of the north 

and the steppes of the south are not- 
able. The boggy soil of the tundras 
makes them unfit for cultivation. The 
steppes along the shores of the Caspian and 
Black Seas are described in all geographies. 
Note that the Elton Lake, in the Caucasian 

Steppes, yields, 1,290,000 hundredweight 
salt, yearly. 





CLIMATE. 

Kivery variety of climate is to be found in Russia. 
The extreme heat of the summers and the severe cold 
of the winters are, in general, characteristic of Russian 
climates. In the north, the summer is brief and busy. 
Krom winter to summer is a sudden transition. ‘The 
interval of about two weeks’ duration, is a time of 
isolation on account of the water, which is every- 
where. 

RESOURCES. 

The resources of Russia are boundless. Immense 
forests cover vast areas. The fir, larch, alder and birch 
are most in evidence. We are glad to note that waste 
is prevented by yovernment control of the timber 
lands. Mineral wealth is also the portion of Russia. 
From the Ural and Altai regions, gold, platinum and 
silver are obtained. The iron beds of the Ural are also 
very productive. Copper and lead are found in abun- 
dance and saltpeter is also mined. ‘The coal mines in 
the Don basin, those of Kielce and those near Moscow 
are important. About 60,000 tons per year of man- 
ganese ore are extracted in the Ural and Caucasus. 
The petroleum wells of the Caspian region are among 
the many important resources. 


INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


Agriculture is the chief occupation of the larger part 
of the population but manufacturing industries are 
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continually increasing in importance. Rye, wheat, 
barley, oats hemp, flax, and tobacco are important 
crops. Spinning and weaving of flax and hemp is a 
most important industry. Vine and beet culture, 
and the breeding of horses and cattle and kindred 
pursuits are largely engaged in. Manufactures include 
spirits, sugar, cotton and yarns, flour, tobacco, 
machinery, linen, leather, woolens, paper, oil, glass, 
chemicals. Peter the Great fostered manufacturing 
interests and foreign goods are heavily taxed. 
Mining, lumbering, hunting and fishing are also 
occupations of people of different parts of the 


empire. Tanning and fur-dressing are important in- 
dustries. 
PRODUCTS, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, MINERAL 


AND MANUFACTURED. 

The breeding of horses and cattle has been spoken 
of. The Russians are eaters of meat and a well-stored 
cellar, in winter, includes a good supply of smoked 
and salted meats and of vegetables buried in sand. 
Woolen and leather goods are important products. 
Furs are obtained in the north. The principal vege- 
table and inanufactured products were mentioned, in 
approximate order of importance, under ‘‘ Industries 
and Occupations,’’ and the miveral products under 
‘*Resources.’’ In presenting a lesson, it seems natural 
to consider them as they have been considered; then, 
in order to emphasize their importance, it is well to 
write the topic ‘‘Products’’ wpon the blackboard and 
see how many of the class can give any of these un- 
der the sub-topics ‘‘Animal,’’ ‘‘ Vegetable,’’ 
‘*Mineral’’ and ‘‘Manufactured.’’ It will be 
found interesting and enlivening and will show 
how much thought and reasoning the class is 
able to put into the matter. 

COMMERCE. INFLUENCE OF OTHER 

EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC COUN- 

TRIES AND THOSE OF AMERICA. 

This topic can be made very interest- 
ing. Some parts of Russia have been in- 
fluenced by other civilizations but even 
where this is most apparent, as in the 
large cities, the influence is a good 
deal a matter of externals. The Rus- 
sian man of affairs who is active in 
business or politics during a part of 
the year, in the city, is at home on his 
farm during the remainder of it—a Rus- 
sian of old Russia. It is chiefly be- 
cause of commercial interests that Russia 
has dealings with other nations. The 
present dispute over Manchuria and Ko- 
rea is of this nature. As the time of the 
Boxer uprising in Ig00, Russia took mili- 
tary possession of Manchuria. She had 
agreed to evacuate the province in Ig02, 
which date was afterwards extended to Octo- 
ber, 1903. She showed no sign of leaving the 
province and Japan prepared for war. 

Russia’s export trade is carried on through the bor- 
dering countries of Europe, and the Baltic and Black 
Sea ports. The import trade is chiefly with Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Austria-Hungary and Belgium. 
For her Eastern commerce, Manchuria and Korea are 
deemed very important. Internal commerce is large 
because of the varying needs of different sections. 


CHIEF CITIES, SEAPORTS, ETC. 








St. Petersburg.—The city was founded by Peter I. 
in 1703 on one of the islands of the Neva delta. The 
Neva has been connected by canals with the upper 
Volga and the real mouth of the great river basin is 
here. St. Petersburg is the political and commercial 
centre of the empire. Here the emperor resides. The 
city covers forty-two square miles. Cronstadt is the 
port and defense of the capital city. It is built on an 
island sixteen miles west of it. The old fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the Winter Palace, the mint, the 
cathedral, the arsenal and other buildings are of inter- 
est. The gilded spire of Old Admiralty and the gilded 
dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral are conspicuous as one 
approaches by sea. The Nevskiy Prospect is one of 
the most noted streets of the world. It has a wooden 
pavement and is very wide and very long. One of 


the most interesting sights in the world is to watch the 
people and the vehicles which pass up and down this 
great highway. 





Moscow. —The second capital of the Russian Empire 
is situated in a fertile district four hundred miles 
southeast of St. Petersburg. The two capitals are con- 
nected by rail. The Kremlin is the name given to the 
central portion of the town which contains the princi- 
pal buildings. A high stone wall encloses the Krem- 
lin. One of its many interesting buildings is the 
Tower of Ivan Veliki where may be seen the Czar 
Kolokol, or King of Bells, the largest in the world. 
It measures sixty feet around the rim, is nineteen feet 
high and weighs more than 192 tons. The city was 
founded in 1147 and was the one capital until 1703 
when St. Petersburg was founded. 

Tiflis. —An important city, commercially, on account 
of its being the emporium for the trade with Persia. 
The city has railroad facilities, is connected by tele- 
graph with Teheran and has important factories, 
churches, a library, a hospital and higher schools. 

Riga.—Next to St. Petersburg, Riga is the most im- 
portant Baltic seaport. A bridge of boats and a new 
railway bridge crosses the Divina here. Ships come 
















Courtesy of “Success.” 


THE CZAR"S OLDEST CHILD. 


Until the birth of his son the Czar hoped to have 
the Grand Dutchess Olga, his oldest daugh- 
ter, made his successor. 


up to Riga and it has railway connection with other 
large towns. 

Warsaw.—The Vistula at Warsaw is broad and shal- 
low, navigable for large vessels only after the thaw 
has set in and melting snows swell the waters or after 
the heavy autumn rains. Paderewsky, the celebrated 
pianist, was at one time professor of music at the War- 
saw Conservatory. 

Odessa.—The harbor at Odessa is capable of receiv- 
in two hundred anchored vessels. The water is deep 
enough, even close to the shore, to allow the approach 
of the largest man-of-war. The harbor is formed by 
two large moles defended by strong works. The 
promenade along the face of the cliff is a favorite 
walk. It is reached from the shore by an ascent of 
two hundred and four steps. 
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POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


The estimated population is 128,894,985. The popu- 
lation increases very rapidly. Russia is an absolute, 
hereditary monarchy. The title of its ruler is Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, Czar of Poland and 
Grand-prince of Finland. There are twelve depart- 
ments with a minister at the head of each, appointed 
by the emperor. Also, there is the State Council, the 
council of ministers, the senate of the empire and the 
Holy Synod, each having care of special political 
functions. 

ADDED SUGGESTIONS. 

A study of the life of Peter the Great, styled the 
Father of His Country, and what he did for Russia, 
good and bad, would be interesting. Also, a study 
of Russian, or Polish music. Prokably some of the 
class can play some selections of this school of music, 
especially that of Paderewsky. Encyclopedias will 
give the main facts concerning these men. 

The Great Siberian Railway should be described. 
The magazine indices, at any large library, will give 
sources of information of a popular and interesting 
sort. . 

Because of the scattered population, the great Rus- 
sian Fairs held in the large towns are still important. > 
Everything is sold at these fairs and a visit to one of 
them is a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 

A whole lesson-period might be interestingly given 

to a study of the Cossacks. 
Interesting items may be brought in by the pupils 
and given by them, making them as brief and to 

the point as possible. 


Additional Items. 

RUSSIAN STOVES. 
A writer on Russian life speaks of the 
stoves as ‘‘monumental constructions of 
fire-brick covered with ornamental tiles 
and reaching nearly to the ceiling.’’ 
There is a chamber in the lower part of 
these mammoth stoves in which the 
fire, always of wood, is built. These 
chambers are generally three feet long 
by one and a half feet high and one 
and a half feet deep. The chamber is 
burns for 


filled with wood which 


about one half an hour, Then the iron 
door is closed and the great stove will 
radiate sufficient heat for twenty-four 
hours. In some of the large country 
houses as many as ten or fifteen of these 
stoves may be seen. The stoves are of- 
ten placed between two rooms and will 
radiate heat enough for both. The win- 
dows are always double with one pane that 
can be swung open. And in the severe 
winter weather a few moments at a time is 
all it is likely to be left open, for the cold air in- 
stantly freezes any moisture and hoar-frost is seen 
all over the furniture. 
THE COSSACKS. 

The Cossacks have been spoken of as the advance 
guard of Russian conquest. Their work has been 
likened to the work of the American trappers and back- 
woodsmen who struggled with the early inhabitants 
and the difliculties of pioneer life, rendering expan- 
sion possible. The Cossacks form a sort of military 
republic, generally holding possessions in common, 
except arms and clothing. Many of them are adven- 
turers, others have fled from what they considered 
oppression or undue restraint. 

The most celebrated were the Zaporoghian Cossacks, 
who lived on islands of the Dneiper around the rapids, 
They received any who wished to come, whe con- 
fessed a belief in the orthodox faith and were strong 
of body and strong of heart. Candidates were required 
to swim across the rapids. 

On land the Cossacks are They 
also build rough boats, sometimes using scooped-out 


fearless horsemen. 
trunks of trees. They explore along the rivers, endur- 
ing terrible hardships in new lands. 

Yermak, the famous Cossack leader, is said to be 
the founder of Greater Russia. 

The Government enlists Cossacks in her armies, 
Many of them are now fighting for Russia against the 


Japanese. 
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HOUGH it may 
appear to some a 
simple operation, 
the making of a 
President is really 
a complex thing, indeed. 
Much more extensive ma- 
chinery is required than Fo 
the mass of persons sup- 
pose, and the wheels within wheels are many. The meeting of the National 
Committees may be considered the first step. These committees have been in con- 
tinuous existence for years; the Democratic since 1836, the Republican since 1856. 
The meetings are usually held in Washington, since that city is the political 
‘center of the United States. This meeting of the National Committee is de- 
signed, chiefly, to accomplish two objects: The issuing of the call for the 
National Nominating Convention, and the naming of the city in which that con- 
vention shall be held. Many considerations affect the choice of the city, 
such as hotel accommodations; railroad and street car service; size 
of the city’s largest hall; attitude of the city’s press; the po- 
litics of the community, whether certain or doubtful; money 
inducements; effect upon a particular candidate’s chances, 
etc. As soon as it is known when ard where the conven- 
tion is to be held, delegates are selected. Four dele- 
gates-at-large are appointed from each State, and two 
additional ones for each Representative-at-large 
the State mav have. Besides these, each congres- 
sional district is entitled to two, making, in all, 
twice as many delegates as the State has Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. The 
Democrats permit each Territory to send six, 
and the Republicans, in 1900, admitted six 
from each of the Territories, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
and two each from Alaska, District of Col- 
umbia and Hawaii. The same number of 
alternates are elected in the same way and 
at the same time, to act in the event of the 
absence of the delegates. Seats in the con- 
vention are assigned to them. The Dem- 
ocratic custom is for each congressional 
district delegation to the State convention 
to select its delegates to the National Con- 
vention, the State Convention then ratify- 
ing such selections. The Republican custom 
is to elect the delegates by districts. Both 
conventions elect the delegates-at-large. 

In our early history the ‘‘leading men’’ met 
in caucus and made the nominations; the prac- 
tice developed into the congressional caucus, and 
that continued until the Anti-Masonic Convention 
of 1830, after which the convention idea has been 
followed as being the nearest approach to ideal de- 
mocracy that it is possible for us to reach. 

The executive committee of the National Committee 
It selects a 





has charge of the preliminary arrangements. 
sergeant-at-arms whose duty it is to arrange for the printing 
of the tickets, and to organize a force of assistants, ushers and 
pages for the convention. 

The convention is called to order at noon by the chairman 
of the National Committee. After prayer, the call is read by 
the secretary of the Committee, after which the chairman an- 
nounces the name of the temporary chairman of the convention, who has been 
previously selected by the National Commnttee. 

The man thus honored makes the first speech. He recites the political situation 
and advocates certain public measures. Other speeches follow. Then the four 
important committees are appointed: Permanent Organization; Rules and Order 
of Business; Credentials; Resolutions. -The roll of States and Territories is 
called, and the leader of each delegation, in turn, announces the names of the 
men selected to serve on the committees, one man from each State and Territory 
for each committee. The first session of the convention then closes, in order to 
permit the committees to do the work assigned them. 

The committee on credentials decides all cases of contested seats; that on per- 
manent organization selects officers for the convention; that on rules drafts a set of 
rules for the guidance of the assembly, and that on resolutions, the platform of 
the party. This ‘‘platform’’ is a series of ‘‘planks’’ each setting forth a principle 
which the party holds to be for the best interests of the people, or a program 
which the party promises to. carry into effect if elected to or retained in power. 

In the main, the two parties follow the same methods in the convention, but 
there are & few points of difference. The Republicans require but a majority 


vote te nominate for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, while the Democrats 


require a two-thirds vote. 
The unit rule is a recognized part of Democratic. while it is not of Repub- 


The Making of A President 


By GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN, M.A., Sc.D., D.C. L. Cop tans, Convention, By 


Note —This article may be used as an exercise in supplementary reading, after 
which questions may be asked concerning it. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Republican Candidate for President. 


lican practice, though the 
Republicans frequently use 
it in effect, as in the case of 


this rule, a delegation from 
any State may be instructed 
by the State convention 
to vote asthe majority of 
the delegates decide, or the 
delegation itself may decide to so cast its vote, though in this case the agreement 
must be unanimous in order to be binding. The exercise of this rule recognizes 
the sovereignty of the State, and at the same time gives the State more power in 
the convention. An essential difference between the two conventions is the 
idea of final authority. The Democratic Convention recognizes the State as being 
superior to itself; indeed, as being the final authority. The Republican conven- 
tion regards itself as a national body, and hence, its authority as final. 

After the committees have reported, the permanent officers have been 

installed, and the platform has been adopted, the roll of States and 

Territories is called for the naming of the new National Com- 
mittee. In turn, the leader of each delegation announces 
the name of the committeeman from his State, the ma- 
jority of the delegation having previously decided upon 
aman. At present, this committee has fifty-one mem- 
bers, the District of Columbia being regarded as a 
Territory. The Committee selects its chairman, 

who need not necessarily be one of the members. 

The convention is then ready for the nomina- 

tions. This is the last important work to be 

done. Again, the roll of States and Territories 
is called. Usually, Alabama ‘‘ gives place’’ to 
the State having the strongest candidate. His 
name is then placed in nomination, one 
nominating and two or more seconding 
speeches being made. The roll-call con- 
tinues, and the States, as their names are 
called, nominate their ‘‘favorites’’ and 
‘favorite sons. ’’ 

Some one man has been most conspicu- 
ous as a candidate for the nomination for 
months. His friends try to rally to his 
support enough votes to nominate him on 
the first ballot. The friends of the other 
candidates try to prevent this. Many States 

wish to give their votes to a ‘‘favorite son’’ 
on the first ballot, not because he has the re- 
motest chance of winning, but merely as a 
compliment. These States are carefully can- 
vassed to ascertain where their votes shall go 
after the first ballot. Schémes are laid; agree- 
ments are made; ‘‘wire-pulling’’ is done; men 
are brought forward merely to cover a ‘‘dark horse’’ 
or to ‘‘blind’’ the convention to some astute leader’ 
real purpose; sometimes two or three strong delega- 
tions who wish the nomination of a particular candi- 
date will oppose that candidate, each supporting someone 
else, and each fighting the others apparently bitterly until 
the right moment, and then, one after another, they will 
‘break’’ to the support of the ‘‘favorite’’ and create a ‘‘stam- 
pede,’’ the weaker delegations naturally following their lead, 
in order to be in the ‘‘ band wagon,’’ a condition intended by 
the stronger delegation from the beginning. * 

The roll is again called, and the choice of each State and Territory is announced 
by the leader of the delegation. If no candidate receives a sufficient number of 
votes to nominate, another ballot must be taken, unless enough States will 
‘‘change’’ their vote to give the required number to some candidate. 

The Vice-Presidential nominee is then selected in the same way. There is 
very little interest in this nomination. It is usually given to a section of the 
party that supported one of the unsuccessful candidates for the first place on the 
ticket, or to some State that is doubtful, or to some section of the country other 
than the one from which the nominee for the Presidency was chosen. Under the 
law, both nominees may not be taken from the same State. 

After appointing a committee to notify the candidates of their nomination, the 
convention adjourns, thereby going out of existence. Usually, the notification 
of the Presidential nominee is made the occasion of a great party rally. A speech 
is made by the chairman of the committee, in answer to which the nominee 
makes a few happily chosen remarks, expressing his appreciation of the honor, 
but saying very little more. The real acceptance comes later in the form of a care- 
fully prepared paper which becomes one of the chief party documents in the 
campaign. The State conventions, either before or after the National Convention, 
nominate as many Presidential electors as their respective States have Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 

After the adjournment of the convention, the National Committee is in chares 
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of. the campaign. The orgfnization of the party is thorough. National, State, 
* Jeounty, township, city and ward commi aré Gn close touch, and practically 

every,.man inthe country, no matt far he may be from a center of pop- 

ulation, is ‘“known’’ .at “headquarters. ™ a 

The work of the gommittee is of two Sclasses; open and covered. The open 
work consists: of the management of hundreds of speakers, the distribution of tons 
of campaign literature,'etc. The covered work which is the more important, is 
the-interviewing Of>1iien,-personally... This quiet talking is known as the ‘‘still- 
Inint’’sor:assthe “‘gum! shoe campaign.’’ Voting districts are sub-divided into 
small sectidns;cand it:is:the duty ofithe:party workers in those sections to ‘‘turn’’ 
their feighbors’ of the’ other parties: If the district should contain any 
‘Sfleaters,’’othey are divided into!‘ blocks of -fivé,’’ and each block is given to a 
‘‘trusty,’’* whose duty it is to'win the floaters for his!party. All: this is accom- 
plished in one of a number: of ways, some of-which. are honorable, and some of 
which would not be able to facé the light of day. Mere argument may prevail, 
or the reasoning and conscientious reader may be influenced by what he reads. It 
may be, however, and it frequently is, that ‘‘quiet’’ methods are used. For ex- 
ample, the exposure of some ‘‘shady’’ deal is threatened; some advantage is 
promised; or’ some money or other bribe is given. Thousands of the very low 
are bought by such a trifle as a cigar or a glass of beer. Thousands more, of the 
more intelligent, often, are held ‘‘in line’’ through the threat that a yote for 
the opposite party means loss of employment. The cost of these campaigns has 
increased very much. That of the Republican Campaign of 1864 was ap- 
proximately $100,000. Conservative estimates place the legitimate 
expenses of the two parties this year at $6,000,000 each. 
Maintaining headquarters, alone, costs over $3,000 a day. 

At last, the. decisive day comes, and on ‘‘the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday’’ of. November the cit- 
izéns of the whole country go to their respective polls 
‘*between the hours of 7 a. m. and7 p. m.,’’ and de- 
posit their votes. These votes are not cast for the 
nominees of the late National Convention, as many 
siippose, but for the electors nominated by the 
respective State Conventions. Before morning 
of the following day, it is known which set of 
electors received the majority of the votes 
cast, and hence we say that we know who has 
been elected to the Presidency. Theoretically, 
however, we do not know. In theory we 
have but chosen the electors, and it is for 
those men to choose the President, but we 
have chosen them with the direct under- 
standing that they will cast their votes in 
favor of a@ certain- man. Public opinion 
inthis matter is strong, and few if any 
would dare to betray thetrust. 

On the second Monday in January the 
successful electors meet in their respective 
States and formally vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and. Vice-President, the vote being cast 
separately. Three copies of the result of the 
election -are'made; one copy is deposited with 
the clerk-of)the nearest United States District 
‘Court; one is sent by mail to the President of 
‘the, Senate of the United States, and one by 
special messenger to him, all three being under 
State seal. On the second Wednesday of February, 
in the presence of the two Houses assembled in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, the President of 
the Senate breaks the seals, opens the reports, and 
passes them to four tellers, two having been appointed by 
the Senate and two by the House, by whom the vote is 
counted. A final declaration of the full vote by the President 
of the Senate ends the session. 

On the fourth day of March following, at twelve o’clock 
noon, the President-elect takes the oath of office, administered 
to him by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It has become the custom for him to stand upon a small block of 
«set in the ‘porch of the Capitol. The Vice-President-elect takes the oath in the 
Senate Chamber, later. 
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Sketches of the Lives of our Presidential Candidates. 
These sketchés may be read to or by the pupils and then they may be asked to 
answer questions.concerning the men. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican candidate for the 
New York City,-October 27, 1858, his father being Theodore Roosevelt, a 
force and prominence. Dutch, French, Huguenot, Irish and Scotch strains are 
mingled in his ancestry. Unlike his opponent and his running mate, he was 
coorn in a home of wealth, but not for a life of inactivity. In his boyhood days 
che was delicate and the constant injunction of his parents was to be active and 


Presidency, was born in 
man of 


simdustrious. $0 faithfully did he carry out the injunction that by the time he 
sentered Harvard University he was able to take part inall kinds of sports. Though 
‘the never excelled in college athletics he always took part in them. Upon 


wdeaving college (class of '80) Mr. Roosevelt began the study of law in New York. 
Wie was elected to the New York State Assembly in 1881 and was three times re- 
elected. He was especially interested in reform legislation for New York City. In 
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ayor of New York, and was 
sident Cleveland as a member 


1886 he was candidate of the Republican pa 
defeated. Subsequently he was appointed 
of the United States Civil Service Commission, 1 ich office he continued until 
May 1895, when he resigned to accept the place of ce Commissioner in New 
York. He was chosen president of the Police Board and he devoted himself to its 
work with the same great energy and uncempromising directness which are 
among his most prominent characteristics. He resigned the office of police com- 
missioner in 1897 to accept that of Assistant Secretary of the Navy in President 
McKinley’s first administration. In this office his great energy and his great 
mastery of detail contributed very largely to the successful adminstration of the 
department and were of immense value in the preparations for the war with Spain. 
When the war broke out he conceived the idea of enlisting a regiment of cowboys 
from the Western plains, where he had spent several years of his life as a ranch- 
man, and resigned the office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy to become lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment. After the promotion of the Leonard 
Wood, to be brigadier general, Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt was 
colonel. He led the regiment in the famous charge at San Juan Hill, and was 
with it throughout the remaindtr of that campaign until it was mustered out at 
Camp Wykoff at Montauk Point. 

In the fall of 1898 Colonel Roosevelt received the nomination for Governor of 
New York and after a vigorous campaign was elected. His administration was 
in line with his former record and was a thoroughly strong one. Long before 

the Republican National Convention which assembled in Philadelphia 

in 1900 ‘there was a decided movement throughout the country 
looking toward the nomination of Rovusevelt for the Vice- 
He repeatedly declared that he did not desire 








colonel, 
made the 


Presidency. 
the nomination, 
ated such a furore in his favor that he was 


but his presence in the convention cre- 
nominated by 
acclamation. He entered vigorously into the cam- 
paign, making one trip which lasted 
months and took him practically 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
velt succeeded to the Presidency upon the death 
of President McKinley in 
Mr. Roosevelt is the first President 

succeeded to the office through the 


nearly two 
all the 
Roose- 


through 


September, go! 
who has 

Vice- Pres- 

nomination of his 


idency to receive the 


party. He is an author of note, having 
written many historical books. 
Mr. Roosevelt was 


Alice Lee of 


when 
Boston, 
leaving him an infant daugh- 


married quite 


young to Miss who 
died in 1884, 
ter, Alice, who is now 

In 1886 he Miss Edith Kermit 

Carew of New York. Five children have 
been born of this later marriage. 
ALTON B. PARKER, 

Alton Brooks Parker, the 
didate for the Presidency, 
land, N. Y., on May 14, 1851. 
son of a farmer and worked on the farm and 

attended the district When 
years old, he went to the Cortland Academy, 
entered the State Normal 
intention of fitting 


twenty vears old. 


married 


Democratic can- 
at Cort- 
He was the 


was born 


school. twelve 
and when graduated, 
School at Cortland with the 
himself for the 
bent toward the 


teaching profession. He had, 
however, a legal profession, for 

when thirteen years old he went with his father when 
the latter was summoned to the county seat as a juror, 
and he was greatly interested in the plea made by a lawyer 
for his client and so much impressed was he that on his way 
home he told his father that he To ob- 


meant to be a lawyer. 


Photo by Albany Art Union. 


ALTON B. PARKER 


Democratic Candidate for President. 


tain the means for completing a course at the Albany Law 
in his native county, 
Bing- 


was prin- 


School he began to teach school at Virgil, 
when he was only sixteen years old. He also taught in 
Rochester (Ulster 


When he had saved money 


hamton and county) where he 


cipal of the public school. sufficient he took a two 


years’ course at the Albany Law School, from which he was graduated in 1872. 
Upon graduation he entered the law firm of 
Kingston, N. Y., as a clerk, and was admitted to the bar. 
in the law with W. S. Kenyon, 
was that of clerk of the 


elected surrogate for a term of six years, at the 


Schoonmaker and Hardenbergh, in 
He formed a partnership 
which continued until 1878. His first public office 


board of supervisors of Ulster county. Next he was 


expiration of which term he was 
re-elected. 


Mr. Parker was active, 


In the campaign of 1882 when Grover Cleveland was elected Governor, 
considered in connection with the 
David B. Hill. In 1885 he 
managed the campaign which elected David B. Hill Governor of the Empire State. 
First As 
In 1885 he was appointed 


his name having been 


Lieutenant Governorship nomination, which went to 


For his services in the Cleveland campaign of 1884 he was asked to be 
sistant Postmaster General at Washington, but declined. 
by Governor Hill as Justice of the Supreme Court, and the next year he was elected 
for the full term of fourteen years, there being no opposing candidate. In Jan- 
Second Division of the Court of 


one of the Supreme 


uary, 1889, the Appeals was created to clear 
and Judge Parker was Court Justices 
This work was concluded in years, 
him to 


where he re- 


the congested calendar, 


to be assigned to it by the Governor. four 
Governor Flower chose 
New York City, 


Continued ou page 98) 


then he returned to his bench in Kingston. But 
sit in the General Term of the First District in 
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Kacey From the number 
See? work of primary grades 
‘the subject develops until it 
has been given varied applica- 
tions. When the closing year 
of the course is reached, the 
numerous class of pupils 
who find mathematics difficult 
are confused by the multiplicity of detail then in 
view. The abler pupils find the requisite review a 
rather humdrum procedure with a minimum of stimu- 
lus to keen thought and mental growth. One solution 
of the difficulty is to 
replace arithmetic in 
large part by algebra 
D or concrete geome- 

; : try. Thereby fresh 
interest is aroused in 





Percentage Formulas 


BPA. 




















. ” / PG 3 j all, and many of the 
despairing laggards 

es EF 6 he S find themselves able 
to think clearly in a 

° 3 7 new subject, thanks 
——— to a fresh start from 
“|! ZS191/0\° the simplest ele- 
ments. This leaves 

// e ‘ 2. arithmetic in an un- 


satisfactory condi- 
tion; nevertheless, 
its place in the ninth 
grade appears to be 
the background. 
There should be a 
well considered 
rounding out of the 
work in arithmetic 
during the closing 
year of the grammar 
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Pupils read chart thus: When 
base and percentage arte given, 
































how is the amount found? school course. This 
B+P=A. D stands for remain- is true, whether or 
Ger. or difference. not work in other 
fields of mathematics 

be commenced then. The work must be  some- 


thing else than a mere review, the solution of prob- 
lems that have been solved once in lower grades. 
It must be more than a study of square root and other 
topics not reached the preceding year. Ninth grade 
arithmetic should recognize the mental growth the 
children have attained, and should utilize it to gather 
any loose ends of previous work into systematic rela- 
tionship and simple unity. 

In education and in practica: life, the study of sep- 
arate concrete cases precedes the formulation of a gen- 
eralization or rule. It is desirable, too, that many 
illustrations be considered. It is sometimes wise, 
also, that the final statement of a broad principle be 
long delayed. In arithmetic children often use pro- 
cesses accurately for which they can give no detailed 
statement of rule and reason. The method used in 
solving one problem becomes the key to the solution 
of another, even though the principle underlying 
both be not formulated. After eight years of work 
with numbers, pupils have a sufficient range of ex- 
perience and such measure of mental development as 
fits them to comprehend and to carefully set forth the 
fundamental principles of mathemutical procedure. 

In earlier grades, operations with fractions should, of 
course, be founded upon a rational basis, as presented 
in teaching exercises. Some superintendents feel that 
it is wise to spend sufficient time to enable the pupils 
to explain thoroughly themselves every new process 
presented and to logically analyze every new kind of 
problem in fractions. Taking the country asa whole 
however, very few children in intermediate grades can 
clearly explain the reasons for the operations with 
fractions which they perform with facility. They can 
multiply one fraction by another readily; few can tell 
just the reason for every step taken. Where all pupils 
are required to commit to memory some form of ex- 
planation, few are able to reconstruct this afresh when 
drill upon the wording has ceased; therefore, the 
eighth year teacher must needs take pains to lead her 
pupils through the steps of induction leading to the 
various rules of procedure with fractions, aiming to 
give them so firm a grasp of fundamental truths that 


. 





they may state them in good English freely, and may 
reconstruct rules at will, if forgotten. This is no easy 
attainment, even at the close of the elementary course. 
It gives a measure of mental training that will tell in 
years to come. 

Percentage may afford illustration of the principles 
stated. Its earlier presentation is related to work in 
common fractions. The analytic method is followed. 
Whether the base or the percentage be given, one per 
cent is found as an intermediate step toward finding 
the required answer. For mental solution of prob- 
lems, or in estimating their approximate answers, this 
will often be the best method in practical life. If 
problems require written solution, intermediate steps 
should be discarded, at least in the ninth grade. The 
ideal should be to place on the paper handed the 
teacher all the figures necessary to the solution of the 
problems, but no more than those required.: 

The work should be founded upon an examination 
of the nature of the base, percentage, rate, amount, 
and remainder, and their consequent relations. The 
rate, or ratio, isa quotient obtained by dividing, or 
measuring, the percentage, or part, by the base, the 
whole or unit of measurement. Applying a funda- 
mental principle, that the product of divisor and quo- 
tient is the dividend, it is clear that the percentage 
must always be the product of the base and rate. 
Pupils are sometimes misled by the fact that the base 
is larger than the percentage; they think it must be 
the product, for a product is usually larger than either 
factor. They must discover the reason for the rela- 
tively small product to be the fact that one factor is a 
fraction. The base and rate are factors of the per- 
centage. One of two factors may be found by divid- 
ing the given product by the factor given. There- 
fore the base may be found by dividing the percentage 
by the rate. Similarly the inter-relations of these 
three terms to the amount and remainder may be 
studied and referred to simple fundamental principles. 

The pupils have in previous years considered an 
abundance of concrete cases. It is fitting that the 
abstract generalizations should now be formulated. It 
gives a drill akin to that of algebra. One good de- 
vice is to present all the possible cases of percentage 
in the form of a table or chart, as shown in the first 
column on this page. 


Use of the Chart. 


This chart calls for the statement of the method of 
procedure in twenty-one different cases. This step 
should be followed by the application of the rules to 
The pupils should not alone state 
Upon they 


should give a problem in commission, or profit and 
loss, which involves its application. For, instance, a 
principal sends his agent $520; $500 being expended 
for goods, what is his rate of commission? Or, again, 
when the population of a city increases from 18,000 
to 20,000 in a decade, what is the rate of gain? Some 
pupils will present and apply in practice an alterna- 


actual problems. 


that formula five was =r. request 


tive formula, 5 Sr 


Pupils thus trained to analyze the abstract relations 
of the five terms of percentage, and practiced in ap- 
plying every case to simple problems of their own in- 
vention in the several applications of percentage, 
should have little trouble in deciding how to solve 
any problem in percentage. They may show no bet- 
ter results in a test involving the solution of ordinary 
percentage problems than a class whose time has been 
mainly spent in a long review drill requiring the writ- 
ten solution of many such problems. They will show 
better results a year later, however, not only in work 
in percentage but also in other phases of mathematics. 
They will gain a grasp of fundamentals not easily lost, 
and a power to think out relations and rules that will 
stand them in good stead when new fields of thought 
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RITHMETIC has a 
place in every year of, 
the elementary course. 


Ninth Grade Arithmetic 
By PHILIP EMERSON 


are met as well as when old 
ground is traversed. 





October Primary Prob- 


lems. 
By Eleanor M. Jollie. 

I. Jack Frost painted 2 leaves 
yellow, 3 leaves crimson and 5 
leaves brown on one tree. How 
many leaves did he paint? 

2. If it takes Jack Frost 2 minutes to color each 
leaf, how long will it take him to color 4 leaves? 

3. Susie trimmed her doll's dresses with little 
autumn leaves. If she trimmed two dresses and used 
Io leaves how many leaves did she put on each dress? 

4. There were 7 leaves on a twig. 3 had turned red. 
How many were green? 

5- Roy found 9 nuts. He gave % of them to his 
mother. How many had he left? 

6. Two squirrels, Frisky and Bushy Tail “went. for 
nuts. Frisky gathered 2 quarts and Bushy Tail 6 
quarts. How many quarts did they both gather? 

7. 3 bushels of walnuts grew on a tree. The wind, 
one night, blew down 4 bushels. How many bushels 
were left? 

8. 3 little chestnuts slept in each burr. How many 
chestnuts in 5 burrs? 

g. 8 birds flew by the window on their way South. 
¥% of them were robins. How many were robins? 

10. If Sam puts 6 quarts of butternuts into 3 bags, 
how many quarts does he put into each bag? 

II. 5 brownies live in one tree; 2 in another; and 
3 in another. How many brownies live in the three 
trees? 

12, It takes half a yard of cloth to maké 1 brownie 
a suit of clothes, how many suits can be made from 
I yard? 

13. 10 brownies were invited to a party. All but 2 
went. How many went? 

14. 8 brownies went to a party. They sat around 2 
toad stool tables. How many brownies around each 
table? 

15. 4 of the brownies rode in carriages drawn by 
moths. Each brownie had a carriage to himself and 3 
moths to draw it. How matry moths did it take? 

16. The party to which the brownies went lasted 
from Io to 12 o’clock. How many hours did it last? 

17. Mabel made a little frame of cones. The frame 
had 3 sides and Mabe! used 9 cones. How many cones 
did she put on each side of the frame? 

18. On Hallow-E’en the children bobbed for apples. 
Nell got 3 apples, Carrie got 1 apple and Charlie got 
2 apples. How many did they all get? 


Graded Drill Problems. 
By Elmer E. Beams. 


These problems are intended to supplement the work 
given in the regular arithmetics. They will be found 
very helpful to teachers who wish extra drill for pupils 
who do not thoroughly understand the subject and 
for bright pupils who need something to keep them 
busy. They may be copied on the blackboard or 
hektograph copies may be made on paper for each 
pupil or this copy of Normal Instructor may be placed 
in the hands of different pupils at different times. 


FIFTH YEAR—DECIMALS. 
CARD I. 

1. Mrs. Smith bought 67.35 yards of silk, and used 
2556 yards for a dress; how many yards had she left? 

2. Mr. A. and Mr. B. walk respectively, 26.7 miles 
and 22.94 miles per day; how much farther does the 
first walk than the second? 

CARD II. 

1. Mr. Kice owed $699.60 and he paid $164.87; how 
much does he still owe? 

2. Mrs. Taylor’s dress cost $133, her bonnet $54. 
her parasol $234, and her tie $7%. $25 were presented in 
payment, how much change should she receive? 

CARD III. 

1. Mr. Smith’s wheat crop was 1,648 bushels. 
much is it worth at $.62% per bushel? 

2. Mr. Schley bought 250 yards of velvet carpet at 
$1.60 per yard; how much did it cost him? 

CARD IV. 

1. I shipped to Martin Johnson & Son, New York, 
64 barrels of apples which netted me $2.50 per barrel; 
how much did I get for them? 
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2. I sold Bartley & Sons 840 bushels of,oats at 25 
cents a bushel; how much did I get for them? 
CARD V. 
1. I bought 26 loads of lime, each containing 151% 
bushels, at $.22% per bushel; what did it cost? 
2. What are 45 dozen of eggs worth at §.12% per 
dozen? 
CARD VI. 
1._Mr. Swackhamer bought .75 of a ton of coal at $5 
per ton; what did he pay for it? 
2. If you own .4236 of a factory and sell .3 of your 
share; what part would you have left? 
’ CARD VII. 
1. Mr. Anthony has a farm of 125 acres for which he 
paid $6,843.75; what did it cost him per acre? 
2. Mr. Jones-paid out $546 for broadcloth at $3 per 
yard; how many yards did he buy? 
CARD VIII. 
1. Mr. Philhower raised 131.6 bushels of wheat on 
4.7 acres; what was the yield per acre? 
2. If I send you to the market with $12, how many 
dozen eggs can you buy me at $.12% a dozen? 


CARD IX. 

I. Jane took $23 to New York to purchase velvet at 
$4 a yard; how many yards could she buy? 

2. When potatoes are worth $.31'¢ per bushel, how 
many bushels can you buy for $9? 

CARD X. 

1. How many dress patterns can Jane cut of 12.50 
yards each from 4 pieces of French muslin containing 
25 yards each? 

_2. Mr. Apgar received $27.70 for 22 days’ work; what 
was his daily wages? 
CARD XI. 

1. I paid $40.50 for a rank of wood, at the rate of 
$3.37'4 a cord; how many cords were in the rank? 

2. I bought a sorrel horse for $150. Kept him six 
months at an expense of f60. Then I sold him for 
f225.25; how much did I gain? 

CARD XII. 

1. If wheat flour is worth $7.50 a barrel, how much 
would .20 of a barrel cost? 

2. If it takes 10 yards of silk for Jane’s dress, how 
much would it cost-her at $2.75 per yard? 


CARD XIII. 


1. Mr. Parks sold 6 lemons at 3 cents each, and 8 ° 


oranges at 5 cents each, and if the cost was .3 of a 
dollar, how much did he gain? 

2. John gave $1.62'% fora sled, $.37's for a pencil- 
case, and §.25 for a ball; how much does he pay for 
all? 

i CARD XIV. 

1. John paid $24 for nuts at $167; a pound; how 
many pounds did he buy? 

2. 1 bought 8 firkins of butter for $72, and gave 6 of 
them for 7 vards of silk; what was the silk wortha 
yard? 


Answers. 
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EIGHTH YEAR—LUMBERING. 
CARD I. 


1. How much lumber in 6, 12 ft.,. I-inch boards 
whose widths are 11 in., 13 in., 9 in., Ilo in., 12 in., 
and 14 in.? 

2. How much lumber in 5, 12 ft., % in. boards 
whose widths are to in., 12 in., 12 in., 11 in., and 14 
in.? 

CARD II. 

1. How much lumber in 7, 12 ft., % in. boards 
whose widths are 9 in., 8 in., 5 in., 7in., 8 in., 6 in. 
and g in. ? 

2. How much lumber in 8, 12 ft., 1-in. boards each 
of which is 12 inches wide? 

CARD III. 

1. How much lumber in 5, 12 ft., 1-in. boards each 
of which is 6 inches wide? 

2. How much lumber in 55, 14-ft., I-in. boards 
whose widths are 11 in., 12 in., 12 in., 15 in., and 


10 in. ? 
CARD IV. 


1. How much lumber in a pile of 14-ft. boards 
whose united width is 8 feet, 7 inches? 
2. How much lumber in 56, 14-ft. boards each of 
which is 6 inches wide? 
CARD V. 
1. How much lumber in 24, 14-ft. boards each of 
which is 12-in. wide? 
2. How much lumber in 5, 16-ft., 1-in. boards whose 
widths are 12 in., 10 in., 14 im., 13 in., and 12 in.? 
CARD VI. 
1. How much lumber in a pile of 16-ft. boards 
whose united width is 9 feet, 8 inches? 
2. How much lumber in 48, 10-ft. boards each of 
which is 6 inches wide? 
CARD VII. 
1. How much lumber in 4, 12-ft. 14 -in. boards 
whose widths are 12 in., 13 in., 14 in., and 13 in.? 
2. How much lumber in 4, 16-ft., 1'-1n. boards 
whose widths are 13 in., 16 in., 12 in., and 13 im. ? 
CARD VIII. 
1. Find the number of feet of lumber in each of the 
following items: 
(1) 16 pieces 2x4, 12. 
(2) 18 pieces 4x4, 12. 
(3) 25 pieces 2x8, 12. 
(4) 30 pieces 2x6, 12. 
(5) 20 pleces 4x6, 12. 
2. Find the sum of the whole. 
CARD IX. 
1. Find the cost of a board 14 feet long, 6 inches 
wide, and an inch thick, at 3 cents a board foot. 





2. An inch board 18 feet long is 16 inches wide at 
one end and 8 inches wide at the other; how many 
feet of board are there in it? 

CARD X, 

1. A half-inch board 16 feet long is 16 inches wide 
at one end and tapers to a point at the other; what is 
it worth at 3'4 cents a foot, board measure? 

2. How many feet, board measure in a stick of lum- 
ber 24 ft. long, 15-in. wide, and 3 inches thick? 

CARD XI, 

1. How many board feet in a plank 14 feet long, 16 
inches wide, and 2 inches thick? 

2. How many feet, board measure are there ina 
piece of lumber 13 feet long, 15 inches wide, and 12 


inches thick? 
CARD XII, 


1. Mr. Rice bought 30 joists, each 20 ft. long, 8 in. 
wide, and 3 in. thick, at $18.50 per M.; find the cost. 
2. What will it cost to floor a two-story building, 24 
feet by 36 feet, with 2-inch planks, at $25 per M.? 
CARD XIII. 

1. Mr. Smith bought 70 planks measuring 16 feet by 
8 inches, and 14% inches thick to floor his stables; 
how many board feet did it take? 

2. John Turner purchased of M. T. Welsh 38 boards 

16 feet long, 12% inches wide, 1 inch thick, at $2.75 
per C (feet); how much did the lumber cost? 
CARD XIV. 

1. How many feet, board measure, are there in a 
plank 17 feet long, 22-in. wide at one end, 13 in. 
wide at the other, and 3 inches thick? 

2. Mr. Bartles purchased 72 boards, each 11 ft. long, 
16 in. wide, and ¥ in. thick, at $16.50 per M. Find 
the cost. 

CARD XV. 
1. Find the cost of the following bill of lumber at 
$20 per M (feet): 
160 boards 16 ft. by 11 in. 
170 boards 15 ft. by 10 in. 
70 planks 14 ft. by 10x3 in. 
70 scantlings 12 ft. by 4x2 in. 
50 rafters 25 ft. by 5x3 in. 
2. Our parlor is 20 ft. by 25 feet. What will be the 


. cost of flooring it with t'% inch flooring, at $24 per 


M (feet), allowing one-eighth for matching? 


ANSWERS. 


CARD 1. No. 1. 69 ft. No. 2. 59 ft. 
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Busy Work Number Cards. 


SUGGESTIONS :—These illustrations may be copied on the blackboard or hektographed copies may be given to the children for busy work, 
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Miss Bonny’s Post-Office. 
CHAPTER II. 
By Jean E. Hanson. 


RULES FOR LETTER-WRITING 
Have you any unkind thoughts? 
Do not write them down. 
Write no word that giveth pain; 
Written words may long remain. 
Have you heard some idle tale? 
Do not write it down. 
Gossips may repeat it o’er, 
Adding to its bitter store. 
Have you any careless jest? 
Bury it, and let it rest; 
It may wound some loving breast. 
Words of love and tenderness, 
Words of truth and kindliness, 
Words of comfort for the sad, 
Words of gladness for the glad, 
Words of counsel for the bad— 
Wisely write them down. 
Words, though small, are mighty things, 
Pause before you write them; 
Little words may grow and bloom 
With bitter breath or sweet perfume, 
Pray before you write them. 
—Fansy. 


This little poem was tacked up in Miss Bonny’s 
schoolroom the week the scholars took up the subject 
of ‘‘Letters of friendship.’’ And the teacher asked 
them to put each bit of advice into practice. 

Here are a few items from the blackboard notes of 
that week. 


LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


1. ‘The primary idea of a letter is ‘conversation at 
a distance.’ ’’ 

‘*Why!’’ exclaimed Marie, ‘‘if it’s just to write 
down my talking, of course I can write. I don’t have 
any trouble with my tongue—except to keep it still!’’ 

‘*But notice the last part of the next sentence,’’ 
suggested Mollie, and she read aloud: 

‘If this be kept in mind, one can scarcely fail to 
write appropriately if one can converse properly.’’ 

‘*Well,’* mused Marie, dubiously, ‘‘there’s no 
doubt but what I can converse. Papa has often offered 
me a dollar if I could keep my tongue still a whole 
hour. But,’’ she added, confidentiaily, ‘‘do you 
know, often as I’ve tried, I’ve never won that dollar 
yet! But, oh, dear! that last. word is what troubles 
me. Properly—I wonder if that always describes my 
conversation? I rather fear not!’’ 

Then she promptly hastened to Miss Bonny. 

**Will you please show me about a dozen letters of 
friendship, so I can model my letters after them?’’ she 
asked. 

“‘Certainly not, my dear,’’ smiled Miss Bonny. 
And then added, as she saw Marie’s surprised eyes 
wear such a puzzled look at the refusal, ‘‘ Always write 
letters of friendship in your own style. They should 
be clear, simple, and grammatical, of course, but they 
must be natural, and like the writer. Custom has 
established certain forms and usages for business and 
social correspondence, and it is generally convenient 
to follow them. But letters of friendship are decidedly 
different. They should have an individuality of 
their own. Write about little things, the happenings 
of every day life, your home fun’ and duties, and 
bright sayings, plans and friendships. Be easy, and 
natural, and write what your friends want to hear 





about. A good letter really develops unselfishness, 
for you must think of your reader’s pleasure rather 
than of your own.’’ 

The correspondence between the city school of Miss 
Bird and the country school of Miss Bonny, was the 
greatest help to both. 

‘*What do you find the nicest plan, to make your 
schoo] just about perfect?’’ wrote Miss Bonny’s girls 
to the girls of the same grade in the city school. ‘‘We 
have had almost perfect lessons for a whole week, and 
perfect deportment, and each of us is trying to keep it 
up for a month. Did you ever keep it up as long as 
that, and how did you manage to do it?’’ wrote Miss 
Bonny’s school. 

‘Oh, Miss Bird, please let us try, too,’’ begged the 
city girls. ‘‘We don’t want a little district school to 
out-do us. Let us wait a week before we answer, and 
we’ll be sure to have a good report to send them.”’ 
And they did. 

Miss Bonny’s school wrote nice little letters to 
schools in heathen lands, inclosing postage, a ‘‘kodak’’ 
of the school, and some ‘‘specimens.’’ And in due 
time came letters:from beyond the sea, with pictures 
of dark-skinned little lads and lassies, and small but 
odd bits of ‘‘curios.’’ 

As the children wanted the mission schools to have 
as perfect letter models as possible, of course the 
greatest pains were taken with the letters. 

Both Miss Bonny’s and Miss Bird’s schools corres- 
ponded with Indian children in the far West, colored 


children in the far South, Chinese on the Pacific coast : 


and in the Orient as well, Turkish, Arabian, Japanese, 
Burmese—in fact, little friends in every land. In the 
case of foreign letters, duplicates were sent; e. g., a 
Turkish letter in strange characters, on foreign paper, 
and the translation (both the work of the children 
themselves,) in English, to show what the ‘‘little 
friends from far away’’ really could do. 

‘*T can kill two birds with one stone, now,’’ laughed 
the two ‘‘school-ma’ams;’’ ‘‘for although too busy to 
keep up all the correspondence I’d like with the school 
work, by combining the two the children do the writ- 
ing and my friends all know my daily program, and 
just how I am situated.’’ 

After letters of friendship came business letters. 
And here is some of the board work. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 


I. Divided into Heading, Introduction, Body, Con- 
clusion and Superscription. 

Heading comprises: 1. The name of the place at 
which the letter is written. 2. The date. 

Under the Heading is the street and nuthber (if in 
the city), name of the hotel; or the county and state, 
if in a small place. 

Under ‘‘ Date,’’ comes the month, day of the month, 
and the year. 

Begin the heading about one inch and a half from the 
top of the page and near the middle of the sheet. 

Items. —If the heading is short, it may occupy but 
one line; when it consists of more than one line each 
line should begin a little to the right of the preceding 
one. Place the date on a line by itself when the 
heading comprises two or more lines. Begin each 
important word with a capital letter; set off each item 
by a comma, and close the whole heading with a 
period. 

The street number, the day of the month, and the 
year, are written in figures. ; 

Business men sometimes write all the date in figures; 
e. g., Hartford, Conn., 6-18-’98, but it is considered 
allowable only in the rush of business correspondence. 


EXAMPLES OF HEADINGS. 


1. Yarmouth, : 
Cumberland Co., Me. 
July 3, 1895. 
2. 67 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. , 
March 22, 1903. 
3. Executive Chamber, 
. Albany, N. Y., 
June 9, 1904. 

4. Crescent Hotel, 

Eureka Springs, Ark., 
September 8, 1903. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Miss Bird, one day after Miss Bonny’s 
‘*headings’’ had also been taken up by the city school, 
‘‘we will write some letters which are not to go 
through Uncle Sam’s office. But some day you may 
need these notes, even if you don’t use them all just 
now. Each one of you may choose some celebrated 
person to address, and if your letters are real models, 
we’ll send them down to Miss Bonny’s school, for they 
are to take up this work next week.’’ 

One pupil wrote to President Roosevelt, one to the 
Mayor of New York, one to a Columbia Professor, one 
to a famous surgeon in London, etc. For the lesson 
was on sample ‘‘Introductions,’’ and here are the 
blackboard notes, just as Allison Maynard copied them 
for Miss Bonny’s school. For the two teachers and 
schools were helping each other in this work. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. The introduction comprises: 1. Name. 2. Title. 
3. Residence, or place of business of addressee. 4. 
Salutation. 

2. Titles of respect or professional titles should 
always be used unless addressing one of the sect of 
‘* Friends. ’’ 

(By the way, Miss Bonny’s school wrote a letter to 
a dear little old Quaker lady, and the answer is still 
treasured by that school, for it is as quaint and sweet 
as the demure little lady herself.) 

3. Titles of respect and military titles are usually 
placed before the name; professional titles are some- 
times placed before and sometimes after the name. 

4. Do not give a person two titles of the same rank; 
as Mr. Jacob Allston, Esq., or, Mr. Dr. Jones. 

5. Do not use many titles; the lower is implied in 
the higher. 

6. Prefix Mr. to a man’s name. ‘Messrs. to the 
names of two or more gentlemen. Miss to that of an 
unmarried lady. Mrs. to that of a married lady. Dr. 
to that of a physician. Rev. to that of a clergyman. 
Rev. Mr. to that of a clergyman if his Christian name 
is unknown. Rev. Dr. to that of a Doctor of Divinity; 
or, write Rev. Newman Hall, D. D. Hon. to that of 
member of Congress, of the State Legislature, or of 
the Cabinet; of the head of an executive department 
of the government; of a minister abroad; a mayor; a 
judge; or the Vice-President of the United States. 
(Hon., you see, has a good deal to do)! Prefix His 
Excellency, to the name of the President; to that of a 
governor; to that of an ambassador. Prof. to the name 
of a teacher of some special science or branch of 
learning. (Don’t use this title carelessly. Barbers, chir- 
opodists, etc., call themselves Professor. But that does 
not mean that you must call everybody by that title. 
It should mean something when you use it.) 

If two titles are added to a name, give them in the 
order in which they were conferred, as, A. M., Ph. D., 
D. D., LL. D. 

There is a steadily growing feeling against the use 
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of titles. Many learned scholars who could write D. 
D. after their names prefer not to do so, Titles are 
often conferred indiscriminately. Americans should 
setan example of simplicity in this respect. The 
best usage sanctions the ‘most simple forms. 

Salutation for strangers—Sir; Rev. Sir; General; 
Madam, etc. | 

Salutation for acquaintances—Dear Sir; Dear Mad- 
am; etc. 

Salutation for friends—My dear Sir; My dear Mad- 
am; My dear Smith; etc. i 

The salutation is usually omitted. in a business letter 
to an unmarried lady, though she may be addressed as, 
Dear Miss Jones. (Never use the form Dear Miss, 
alone.) Next month we will begin on the letters them- 
selves. 


The Walk to School in October. 
By Nellie Walton Ford. 

At this season of the year when, ‘‘Earth’s crammed 
with Heaven, and every bush and tree’s alive with 
God—’’ 

What can we do for the children which will be of 
permanent good? Can we do anything that will lead 
them into a path to which he will always seek to re- 
turn from the rushing, crowding world into which we 
are helping, with everything else, to hurry them for- 
ward? It may be very little, but let us try. 

Perhaps some of the following suggestions may help, 
if adapted to the grade of the pupils and the time 
which can be snatched from the many and ever in- 
creasing duties which beset us all. Probably, no one 
could do all which is outlined, but we are often sur- 
prised to find what we can accomplish when we are 
really in earnest and interested ourselves in what we 
present to our pupils. Some may not be able to do 
more than ask a few questions before nine o’clock of 
those who arrive early; but if the children are once 
aroused, the interest is contagious. 

Begin by asking what was seen on the way to school. 

At first, the answers will be very general and, per- 
haps, without any particular point. Ask the children 
to notice the next morning and, if they are old 
enough, make a list afterwards of objects observed. 

As the time and interest advance they can classify 
live things, trees, plants, etc. Soon a note-book may 
be hinted at where items can be jotted down while 
they are fresh. These books, if kept from year to 
year, will become really valuable for reference. Birds 
are very interesting at this season and, if the children 
do no more than name those seen each morning, they 
have done a little towards strengthening their powers 
of observation. If judiciously managed they will soon 
be watching for the answers to such questions as 
these-— F 

Where was it? What was it doing? Color, size, 
shape of bill? Did it have any song or call? Was it 
flying or quiet when singing? Could you draw a line 
to show how it flew? Did you notice anything when 
the bird was flying, which could not be seen when it 
was still? Was it eating? What did it eat? How did 
it eat? 





From birds the attention turns readily to nests. 

How many did you see? Where were they? Were 
they old or new? How could you tell? Size, shape? 
To what kind of birds did they belong? Of what 
materials were they made? Were they protected in 
any way? 

Insects are likely to claim a share of notice, sooner 
or later, and these questions will come up— 

Where was it? What was it doing? Name or de- 
scription? If ona plant, was it eating? How did it 
eat? If moving, how did it move? Did you see its 
home? Where was it? Try to find out something 
about its home? Bring sometHing to read to the others 
or a picture of it. 

In the case of bees, ants or butterflies, teachers may 
give much informatiop and point out sources for more. 
Children who live in the country may see squirrels, 
rabbits or other wild animals and even such common 
sights as dogs, cats, cows or liorses may prove interest- 
ing, if closely observed. -Trees make most captivating 
studies, and we will gain profit, ourselves, by closer 
acquaintance with those along our way to school. 

Name all the varieties seen. Have they changed 
any during the past week? Notice the color of the 
bark. Is it the same asinwinter? Is the color the 
same on the trunk, branches and twigs? What color 
do you see on each? Is there any other difference in 
the bark of these parts? Watch changes in trees from 
day to day. Are all the buds open? Have all 
the bud-scales dropped, yet? Are there any blos- 
sonis on the tree? Have any seeds appeared? At 
what stage of growth are the seeds? How large 
are the leaves? Do the leaves open by unrolling, 
unfolding like a fan, or how? Shape of leaves? Color? 
What shape are the stems? Are they long or short? 
Flowers are always delightful to children and yet there 
is almost always something more to learn about them, 
no matter how closely they are studied. 

Of course the most essential features should be 
noted first and others are almost sure te be discovered 
when the habit of observation has been formed. 

What flowers did you see? How many petals had 
each? ‘Color? Arrangement? Were the blossoms pro- 
tected in any way? How were they placed on the 
stem? What kind of stems had they? Where did 
they grow? In dry, wet, or grassy places? Were there 
any insects about them? What were they doing? Did 
the plants come from seeds or roots? Many children 
love to watch the sky. Lead them to note’ color. 
Was it clear or cloudy? Shape, size and position of 
clouds, near together or scattered. If near the hori- 
zon, in which quarter or quarters? Were they mov- 
ing? Did they move slowly or fast? The wind also, 
claims the attention of the nature student. From what 
direction did it come? Was it strong or gentle? How 
could you tell? Was it noisy or quiet? Did you see 
anything which it did? 

Some will like to watch the sun. 

Where was it this morning? Was it higher or lower 
than a week agu, at school-time? Was it in the same 
place? Nearer the North or South? How warm was it 
by the thermometer? Was it warmer than yesterday? 
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Did it feel warmer? in which direction was your 
shadow? Wasit any longer or shorter than yester- 
day, or a week ago? 

Choose some post or stone on your way and watch 
its shadow at noon each day. Even the ground may 
prove a source of instructi- 1, if watched from day to 
day. 

What soils have you noticed? Rocky, sandy, pebbly 
or loamy? What grew on each? Were there any 
creatures living in eack> Was it moist or dry? What 
made it so? 

If any bodies of water are found in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, the children will like to make dis- 
coveries there. 

Is the water moving or quiet? Is it deep or shallow? 
Does anything live in it? What grows about it? Did 
you see any insects above it? Where did they come 
from? And so, earth, air, sky and water offer opportuni- 
ties for entertainment and instruction, to those who 
will take them. ‘‘He openeth his hand and satisfieth 
the desire of every living thing.’’ Let us do what we 
can to awaken the ‘‘living thing,’’ and in this way 
crowd out much that is sordid, coarse or only com- 
monplace, until it may not be said of one who leaves 
our schools, — 

‘*A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’’ 

Of course we can go on from this beginning to lead 
the children’s thoughts into literature and art. 

A memory gem placed on the board by an older 
pupil, who writes well, may be copied and learned by 
those who desire. Drawings made of objects seen are 
very helpful and, in many cases, the work can be ex- 
tended even into design and simple conventional fig- 
ures. Happy is the school-room where the regular 
work is along these lines! But may we not be giving 
our mite towards bringing about such a state, even by 
the slightest effort to arouse enthusiasm in this 
direction? 





Protection Against Common and Con- 
tagious Diseases. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


The teacher, in discussing contagious diseases, 
should explain briefly some of the duties of the Board 
of Health. -Let us suppose a case of diphtheria has 
been reported to the Board of Health. Every precau- 
tion must be taken to prevent the spread of this 
dreaded disease. Important duties must be performed 
and with the greatest possible dispatch. These duties 
continue during the continuance of the case and until 
the patient has fully recovered. 

First Protection.—In a conspicuous place upon the 
premises must be posted a plecard which reads similar 


to this: 


DIPHTHERIA. 


All persons are strictly forbidden to enter or leave 
these premises without a special permit from the 
board of health. 
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Busy Work Number Cards. 


SUGGESTIONS :—These illustrations may be copied on the blackboard or hectographed copies may be given to the children for busy work. 
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Ail persons are strictly forbidden to remove this card 
without orders from the board of health. 

Any person violating these. regulations will be pros- 
ecuted according to law. When danger of communi- 
cating this disease is passed, this card will be removed. 

Per order. (Signed) Board of Health. 


Second Protection. —A second precaution is an order 
that prompt and thorongh isolation of every person 
infected with the disease be enforced. 

Third Protection.—This is an order that prompt in- 
vestigation be made as to the origin of the disease. 
This is enforced with a view to restricting the spread 
of the disease. 

Fourth Protection.—A fourth protection is that no 
person or family thus afflicted shall suffer for want of 
attendants or needful supplies. When in quarantine, 
to protect the public against such diseases as small- 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or any other dangerous 
and contagious disease, the board of health shall use 
their judgment in assisting the person or family while 
sick. 

Fifth Protection. Notification shall be sent to the 
board of education and also to the teachers, that chil- 
dren from infected districts shall not be allowed to at- 
tend school. The teachers are requested to report to 
the board of health any cases of sore throat in the 
school among her pupils. 

Sixth Protection, Public funerals of persons who 
have died of of diphtheria are prohibited. 

Seventh Protection. Ata proper time after conval- 
escence or death of the person, the premises, clothing, 
and all articles likely to be infected, are thoroughly 
disinfected and cleansed, This is to effectually de- 
stroy all possibility of contagion. 

Kighth Protection.—Each week the board of health 
shall receive a‘report and a report is sent from the 
local board to the State board of health, These re- 
ports are made out upon blanks provided for the pur- 
pose and show the number of cases, number of in- 
fected houses, fatality, and other facts of importance. 

After the teacher has briefly explained the duties of 
th. Yoard of Health, she will as briefly try to instill 
upon her pupils something of value which they indi- 
vidually can follow out to protect themselves against 
these contagious diseases. 

There can be no better and more efficacious means 
of protection against common and contagious diseases 
than by keeping the body strong and healthy and the 
surroundings sweet and sanitary. Infectious and con- 
tagious diseases have devastated more homes than all 
the wars of the world combined. Germs of disease 
are found everywhere and a healthy condition of the 
system is one great cause of preventing further out- 
breaks. A sound, healthy body will resist disease 
and, under normal conditions, will withstand an at- 
tack. There is always a fight going on between the 
microscopic germ-enemies and the tiny blood cells of 
our bodies. If we are strong, we win by overpowering 
the foe. If our bodies are weakened, then the enemy 
holds full sway and we are conquered. When conta- 
gious diseases are prevalent, we have often noticed that 
some children will succumb while others, although 
exposed, prove immune to the disease. Now how can 
we best resist the foe? What measures shall we take? 

First, cleanliness is one of our best weapons. The 
daily bath, the vigorous rubbing, water in which there 
has been dissolved great quantity of common salt, the 
alcohol rub—these are all among the sensible things 
to be religiously followed out each day. Such _ bath- 
ing quickens the circulation, restores the sluggish 
muscles to a normal condition, strengthens the func- 
tions of the skin, and benefits the body in every way. 
Impress upon every pupil the great advantage to be 
derived from this treatment. 

Among our common contagious diseases are, whoop- 
ing-cough, mumps, measles, scarlet-fever, diphtheria; 
and the worst to be dreaded are diphtheria and scarlet 
fever. Children are far more susceptible to these dis- 
eases than adults; and children can be taught some of 
the precautions and understand the force and import- 
ance of following some of the principal rules tor guid- 
ance and protection. It is time well spent in the 
schoolroom. 

Take, for instance, diphtheria as a subject to look 
squarely in the face. The pupils will understand that 

‘this disease is strictly parasitic and grows upon the 
mucous membrane of human beings. From persons 
who have it, it is transmitted to others—often by 
spoons, cups, glasses, pencils, paper, books, clothing, 






















or any other article. It may be transmitted directly 
by kissing, fondling, and caressing. Meware of the 
secretions of persons infected with diphtheria. The 
disease is spread by this germ which exists and mul- 
tiplies in great numbers in the secretions of nose, 
throat, and mouth. Even for a considerable period of 
time this germ will live in clothing, toys, dishes, 
furniture, rags, carpets, and upon anything that has 
been brought in contact with the sick child or the 
room, After a child is supposed to be entirely cured, 
there may still be germs of the dreaded disease in the 
throat or nose. 

Every pupil should kfiow that this disease, may ex- 
ist in various degrees of severity. A child may have 
but a slight sore throat, yet the soreness may be 
caused by diphtheria germs, and this child could give 


‘the disease to another who might have it in its most 


virulent form and die from it. How essential, then, 
is it that every case of sore throat should receive im- 
mediate attention, It should not be neglected for a 
moment. Often, epidemics in a locality have been 
traced back to just such cases of mild sore throat 
which, to the child, seemed ‘‘only a sore throat;’’ for 
none of the symptoms of diphtheria was present and 
the child was not even ill. 

There is no greater field for infection than the 
schoolroom. A great number of cases occur in 
September and October each year. A single pupil, 
although having apparently but ‘‘a sore throat’? will 
be the means of starting an epidemic. Too often 
children share an apple—each taking a bite; or a piece 
of candy is passed about, a pencil exchanged, a book 
exchanged, two or many drink from the same cup, 
or promiscuous kissing is indulged in. All these 
things may be the means of communicating disease. 
No child who has a sore throat, however mild, should 
be allowed to attend school, (The teacher should 
with emphasis impress this last clause upon her pupils. ) 
If any child knows, or has reason to believe, that 
another has diphtheria, measles, or any contagious 
disease, he should, if no physician be in attendance, 
give notice to a physician or to the local board of 
health, 

PRECAUTIONS IN THE SICK ROOM. 


Every child of grammar.grade can understand the 
necessity of taking proper precautions in the sick room. 
They can easily be instructed regarding some of the 
most important rules to observe in cases of contagious 
diseases. First, the patient should have a room just as 
far from the family roomsas is possible. A room in the 
upper story of the house is best. All unnecessary fur- 
niture, carpets, curtains, draperies, extra clothing, 
books, bric-a-brac, ornaments, should be taken from the 
room. No article not needed shouldbe in the room, 
Fresh air should be supplied but never should the 
patient feel a draught of air. 

Second—Every cloth used about the patient who has 
a contagious disease should either be burned immed- 
iately or at once submerged in some disinfectant solu- 
tion. The disinfectant solution is of utmost impor- 
tance in the sick room. It should always be at hand 
and poured into bowls and all other utensils used in 
the sick room. One of the best disinfectant solutions 
is chloride of lime, of which one pound mixed with 
three gallons of water will prove cheap and effective. 
Formaldehyde is another excellent solution. Nothing 
should be allowed to go out of the sick room without 
being thoroughly disinfected. All clothing, linen 
from the bed, towels, should be placed in a pail con- 
taining this solution before being taken to the laun- 
dry. Every knife, spoon, cup, glass, plate, napkin, 
or any other thing used by the patient should be 
immersed in the disinfectant solution before being 
taken away from the room. 

Next to complete isolation, disinfection is of the 
utmost importance in the protection of contagious 
diseases. By the intelligent use of the disinfectant, 
the family and. all others are protected from the dis- 
ease. The disinfectant should be kept at all times 
about the premises. 

Atter a case of contagious disease, the room should 
be thoroughly disinfected; closets, bureau drawers, 
mattresses, pillows, bed clothing,—everything should 
be subjected to the fumes of sulphur, or to a spray of 
formaldehyde, and the room closed up tight for at 
least five hours after this disinfection. 

Precautions should always be taken around every 





house and steps taken to ward off every source of dis- 
ease. No dead animal or vegetable matter should ever 
be allowed.to remain a moment around the. premises. 
This always putrifies, decays, and from it are trans- 
ported infectious germs which multiply with wonder- 
ful rapidity... They, then, are in the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the soil we come in contact 
with. Teach the children to learn to fear these gaseous 
products of decomposition. These conditions always 
undermine the health of the people and pave the way 
to disease. Teach the children the importance of 
better houses, clean tenements, improved methods of 
disposing of refuse, well swept streets, improved drain- 
age systems, pure water, and frequent bathing. Chil- 
dren who once realize the absolute iimportance of all 
these requisites to health will do much in the days to 
come to relieve and restrict, if not entirely wipe out, 
the fearful epidemics which too often attack our cities 
and claim the fair fruit of our land. 





Saving Clippings. 
By Gertrude K. Lambert. 


Now that so many historical events are observed by 
memorial school exercises, besides the regular school 
holidays that are made the occasion for especial pro- 
grams and school entertainments, the finding of avail- 
able material, usually songs and recitations, often be- 
comes a serious problem. Teachers should prepare 
themselves for such an emergency by collecting a 
store of general selections, suitable for occasions of 
this kind. This is not difficult, as poems well adapted 
to such use may be found in nearly all classes of cur- 
rent literature, from the daily newspapers to the most 
classical of literary magazines. The educational; the 
juvenile; the home and household publications will 
probably furnish the best field from which to select, 
but if always on the alert for such matter, it will often 
be found in the least promising places. What could 
be better for use on a Decoration day program than 
some of the ‘‘newspaper poetry’’ that appears each 
successive year at that time in the newspapers and 
other current periodicals? The same is true of all im- 
portant anniversaries. 

Eugene Field's ‘‘ Jes ’Fore Christmas’’ was clipped 
from a newspaper many.years ago, and who, to day, 
can imagine anything more appropriate for a boy's 
recitation on a Christmas program? In fact, every 
teacher should own a volume of Eugene Field’s verse. 
It will prove invaluable in always furnishing some- 
thing good for all occasions. 


(Continued on page 41) 





The Doctor’s ‘Wife 
Agrees With Him About Food. ‘ 


A trained nurse says: ‘‘In the practice of my pro- 
fession I have found so many points in favor of Grape- 
Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recommend it to all 
my patients. 

‘It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an es- 
sential in food for the sick) and can be adapted to all 
ages, being softened with milk or cream for babies or 
the aged when deficiency of teeth renders mastication 
impossible. For fever patients: or those on liquid 
diet I find ‘Grape-Nuts and albumen water very nour- 
ishing and refreshing.’ This recipe is my own idea 
and is made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape- 
Nuts in a glass of water for an hour, strain and serve 
with the beaten white of an egg and a spoonfulof fruit 
juice for flavoring. This affords a great deal ‘of nour- 
ishment that even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 

‘*My husband is a paysician and he uses Grape-Nuts 
himself and orders it many times for his patients 

‘*Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with fresh 
or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for anyone—well 
or sick.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostration 
or brain fag, a ten days’ trial cf Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding, and in 
this way ending the trouble. ‘‘There’s 4 reason’’ and 
trial proves. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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October Blackboard Drawings. 
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Lessons in Expression 





Kate Shelly. 


I. 


Have you heard how a gitl saved the lightning ex- 
press-~ 
Of Kate Shelly, whose father was killed on the road” 
Were he living to-day, he’d be proud to possess 
Such 4 daughter as Kate. Ah! ‘twas grit that she 
showed 
On that terrible evening when Donahue’s train 
Jumped the bridge and went down, in the darkness 
and rain 


II, 


She was ouly eighteen, but a woman in size, 
With a figure as graceful and lithe as a doe, 
With peach-blossom cheeks, and with violet eyes, 
And teeth and complexion like new-fallen snow; 
With a nature unspoiled and unblemished by art— 
With a generous soul, and a warm, noble heart! 


III, 


*Tis evening—the darkness is dense and profound; 
Men linger at home by their bright-blazing fires; 
The wind wildly howls with a horrible sound, 
And shrieks through the vibrating telegraph wires; 
The fierce lightuing flashes along the dark sky; 
The rain falls in torrents; the river rolls by. 
IV. 
The scream of a whistle! the rush of a train ! 
The sound of a bell! a mysterious light 
That flashes and flares through the fast falling rain ! 
A rumble! a roar! shrieks of human affright! 
The falling of timbers! the space of a breath ! 
A splash in the river! then darkuess and death! 
Vv. 
Kate Shelly recoils at the terrible crash; 
The sounds of destruction she happens to hear; 
She springs to the window—she throws up the sash, 
And listens and looks with a feeling of fear. 
The tall tree-tops groan, and she hears the faint cry 
Of a drowning man down in the river near by. 
VI. 
Her heart feebly flutters, her features grow wan, 
And then through hersoul in a moment there flies 
A forethought that gives her the strength of a man— 
She turns to her trembling old mother and cries 
“I must save the express—’twill be here in an hour!’ 
Then out through the door disappears in the shower. 


Vil. 


She flies down the track through the pitiless rain; 
She reaches the river—the water below 

Whirls and seethes through the timbers. She shudders again: 
“The bridge! To Moingona, God help me to go!” 

Then closely about her she gathers her gown 

And on the wet ties with a shiver sinks down. 


VU. 


Then carefully over the timbers she creeps 

On her hands and her kuees, almost holding her breath, 
The loud thunder peals and the wind wildly sweeps, 

And struggles to hurry her downward to death; 
But the thought of the train to destruction so near 
Removes from her soul every feeling of fear. 


IX. 


With the blood dripping down from each torn, bleeding limb, 
Slowly over the timbers her dark way she feels ; 

Her fingers grow uumb and her head seems to swim, 
Her strength is fast failing—she staggers! she reels! 

She falls—Ah! the danger is over at last, 

Her feet touch the earth, and the long bridge is passed ! 


X. 
In an instaut new lile seems to come to her form; 
She springs to her feet aud forgets her despair. 
On, on to Moingona ! she faces the storm, 
She reaches the station—the keeper is there. 


“Save the lightning express! No—hang out the red light! 
There’s death on the bridge at the river to-night !" 


XI. 


Out flasheg the sigual-light, rosy and red ; 

Then sounds the loud roar of the swift coming train, 
The hissing of steam, and there, brightly ahead, 

The gleam of a headlight illumines the rain. 
“Down brakes!’ shrieks the whistle, defiant and shrill ; 
She heeds the red signal—she slackens, she's still ! 


XI. 


*Ah! noble Kate Shelly, your mission is done; 
Your deed that dark night will not fade from our gaze ; 
Au endless renown you have worthily won; 
Let the nation be just, and accord you its praise, 
Let your name, let your fame, and yqur courage declare 
What a woman can do, and a woman can dare! 
—Eugene J. Hall 


; 





By GRACE B.FAXON 


toward eyes, palms down. With line three, 
let that same hand be carried front with a 
trembling movement to denote the ‘‘flash’’ 





Noter.—Subscribers are invited to send poems on which they 
would like to have talks. —Address all communicatious to Miss 
Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 


and ‘‘flare.’’ Do not pause after ‘‘light;’’ 
the action here is so swift that there would 
be no pause. With line four, again take a 
listening attitude asin lines one and two; 











Talk. 


This is a narrative poem descriptive of an heroic 
act. The poem begins in a conversational tune, but 
with stanza two, the narrative tone is employed 
throughout tHe remainder of the piece. This poem 
is one that is sure to appeal to any audience, and 
has been recited with great success all over the 
country. It is suited tojeither a boy or a girl. 


I 


The first two lines make up a question that should 
be asked directly to the audience as though they 
were a single person, whom you are questioning. 
Pause after ‘‘girl;'’ give value to the name, ‘‘ Kate 
Shelly.’’ You will have to practice asking this 
question a good many times to be able to give it in 
a perfectly natural, conversational manner; it is 
much more difficult than you think. Read over the 
suggestions in the first part of the talk on ‘‘Tom,’’ 
given in this department, as the same suggestions 
apply to this first question. In line three, give 
value to ‘‘loving,’’ color the word ‘‘proud;’’ pause 
after ‘‘proud.’’ Let admiration tinge your tone in 
the last part of line four; give value to ‘‘grit,’’ 
color the word ‘‘jumped;’’ give ‘‘down’’ the falling 
inflection; pause after it. Through this stanza, I 
would suggest that you use no gestures, because 
there is need of employing a good many in order to 
make vivid the descriptions that follow. 


II 


Take a step forward, and give the description very 
simply; if you choose to shorten the recitation, it 
is possible to leave this stanza out. As is generally 
the case in a fresh stanza, and particularly in this in- 
stance because the thought has changed, the voice 
takes on a new pitch, almost always a higher one. 
In line one, give value to ‘‘eighteen,’’ ‘‘woman,"’ 
and ‘‘size;'’ in the word ‘‘lithe,’’ the ‘‘i’’ hasa 
long sound. What is a ‘‘doe?’’ Increase in admir- 
ation as you proceed with the stanza, and let the last 
two linés be strongly tinged with it; for beauties of * 
the mind and heart should be brought out more 
strongly, than those for the person; they ought to 
command the greater admiration, even if they al- 
ways do not. 

III. 


Pause before beginning this stanza; take a step 
forward, and let your voice take on a narrative 
tone. Let the voice fall on ‘‘evening,’’ color the 
adjectives, ‘‘dense’’ and ‘' profound;’’ all through 
this stanza be careful to pause between subjects and 
predicates; color the words ‘‘bright blazing;’’ give 
a little shiver as you tell about the wild howling of 
the wind, as though it distressed you. This stanza 
is full of word coloring; I should use no gestures 
whatever; let the voice and face be the mediums of 
expression. When you are describing such a wild 
scene your face should not be placid and serene; 
practice before a mirror, and see that you are able 
to get expressions that correspond to your words. 
Drawn brow in this case will help; give falling in- 
flection to the last three lines of this stanza. 

IV. 

Throw up the head suddenly and with body well 
poised forward, assume a listening attitude with the 
first exclamation. One hand would naturally come 
up in front of chest, the other hand a little way out 
from the side in balance. With second exclamation 
of line one, the hand may be carried quickly front. 
In line two, repeat the pause of the first part of line 
one; on the last half of line two, carry one hand up 


color the words all through this verse like 
‘‘rush,’’ and ‘‘flash,’’ ‘*flares,’’ and 
‘‘rumble’’ and ‘‘roar.’’ On ‘‘the falling 
of timbers’’ Jet both hands descend from a little 
above waist level to low front; palms are down; 
on ‘‘the space of a _ breath,’’ hold one hand 
tensely in front of body; palm is vertical and side- 
ways. On ‘‘a splash in the river,’’ let both hands 
that have met at mid front be carried swiftly, ob- 
liquely downward. With the last exclamation of this 
line, clasp hands tensely at chest. All through this 
verse the word action has been very swift, the word 
coloring vivid; your face, too, must denote the ter- 
ror of the scene; do not forget that. 
V. 

Take a step forward and make a complete change 
of manner. The word action is slower; the manner 
is calmer. You must use the narrative tone now. 
Give the first two lines simply, except to color the 
word ‘‘recoils,’’ and the words ‘‘terrible crash;’’ on 
the word ‘‘recoils’’ you would naturally shrink 
back and the face would show great alarm. On 
‘‘she springs to the window,’’ extend hand quickly 
forward, ascending a little. On ‘‘she throws up the 
sash,’’ jet both hands, which are extended front, be 
carried quickly upward. With line tour, assume 
the listening attitude, described in stanza four. 
Indicate ‘‘the tall tree tops’’ by letting the right 
hand ascend, palm downward at right oblique. 
With the last line, that same hand is carried down 
to low front; in the last line, pauses come after 
‘*man’’ and ‘‘river.’’ 

VI. 

Go right on from preceding stanza, as there is 
no change of thought. You may lay the left hand 
on the heart as you speak of it; bring right hand up 
toward brow, index finger a little prominent with 
line two, and let there be a swift change of expres- 
sion as though you had thought the situation out and 
had decided what to do. Indicate the mother at the 
right with a gesture of supine right hand at theright 
side; turn head slightly to the right as you speak for 


Lazy Coffee. 


Another Name for the ‘‘Sloppy’’ Sort. 





Postum Coffee is not made like ordinary coffee for 
it takes at least twenty-five minutes’ cooking to bring 
out the heavy food value of Postum. It requires some 


‘effort for those things which are really worth while— 


making Postum requires a little care. 

The grocer is in a position to hear of those lazy ones 
who will not take the trouble to make Postum cor- 
rectly. ‘‘I am well acquainted indeed with Postum,”’ 
says a grocer of Camden, N. J., ‘‘for I meet it not 
only at my breakfast table but I am also associated 
with it daily in my business. , 

‘‘Coffee drinking used to affect my nerves and 
stomach but since we have been using Postum in our 
family in place of coffee the bloated feeling after 
eating has disappeared and my head is now clear and 
stomach and nervés all right. We all feel better in 
every way and find Postum just as satisfactory to our 
palates. 

‘*T have met customers who complained that Postum 
was not good but we always found this due to the fact 
that they tried to make it as they used to make coffee. 
Of course we set them right by pointing out the 
reasons, telling them they must boil Postum fifteen or 
twenty minutes after boiling commences, then they 
get fine, choice and delicious Postum.’’ Name fur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Kate; let the voice ring out clearly and with deter- 
mindtiéw; the éipphasis colts of “‘save’* and ‘ex- 
preés,’’ also 6u ‘hour.’ With last line, extend nav 
front quickly; pause after ‘‘door.’’ 

Vil. 

Take a step forward repeating the last gesture of 
preceding stanza, this time with a quicker move- 
ment. Pause after ‘‘track’’ in line one; keep the 
yoice up on ‘‘rain,’’ also on ‘‘river.’’ Often in 
dramatic situations, we keep the voice up when we 
otherwise would not. Bring the hand-in part way 
toward the body, and repeat the gesture ot line one 
in the first half of line two. On the ‘‘ water below,’’ 
let’ the hand descend below the waist line, and with 
a tremulous wrist movement show the water ‘‘ whirl- 
ing’’ and ‘‘seething;’’ on ‘‘she shudders again,’’ 
draw back in alarm with both hands clinched and 
held, if you like, in front of the chest; on the 
‘*bridge,’’ bring both hands strongly against each 
other at chest. The first part of the word, ‘‘ Moin- 
gona,’’ has but one syllable; the accent comes on 
the second syllable of the word *‘go.’’ Keep both 
hands clasped at chest on the last half of the sentence, 
and slightly look upward as in appeal; carry both 
hands across body at about waist line, as though 
wrapping a garment about the body. With the last 
line, let one hand descend low front; pause after 
‘‘ties,'’ also after ‘‘shiver.’’ 


VIII. 


Go right into this stanza without delay as it is 
really a part of the last. Let both hands be car- 
ried forward at, low front with the first line; make 
this movement so slowly that it will take two lines 
to reach the climax or end of the gesture. On ‘‘the 
loud thunder peals,’’one hand may sweep outward at 
oblique, and on ‘‘the wind wildly sweeps,’’ bring 


’ that same, hand with a wide sweeping movement 


around to mid front; then carry that same hand 
with line four strongly downward; let the voice fall 
on the last word of this line. On line five, carry 
hand front at fullest arm’s length as though to in- 
dicate the train away off in the distance. Bring that 
same hand to chest with fingers outspread on the 
last line. ‘There is a change of pitch in the voice 
with line five; the last two lines are given with re- 
solution. “ 
IX. 

Again there is a change of pitch. Carry the 
hands adown the body with line one; with line two, 
indicate her crawling over the timbers, as in the 
first part of stanza eight. Hold both hands closed 
out in front of body as you speak of her numb fin- 
gers, and carry one hand toward head with the last 
part of this line; bring hand down from head with a 
trembling movement in the first part of line fous. 
Characterize her as she staggers in her faintness; 
stagger back a step or two, at the same time bring- 
ing the hand further down with the trembling move- 
ment. You will have to practice this staggering 
step, as it is quite difficult to get. On ‘‘she reels, "’ 
bring both hands up toward head with a decided 
trembling movement of the fingers; on ‘‘she falls, ’’ 
let both hands descend quickly; on ‘‘Ah, the danger 
is over at last,’’ show the relief in your tone and 
face; express still further the relief by face and 
tone in the last line. ‘ 

X. 

Show how new strength has taken possession of 
her; throw the chest and head up, and let the face 
be animated; pause after ‘‘instant’’ and ‘‘life;’’ 
carry one hand forward, ascending a little on ‘‘she 
springs to her feet.’’ With line three, carry hand 
forward quickly and let the voice ring out clearly 
on the two ‘‘ohs;’’ be careful to give the short 
‘“‘o"'in this word. On ‘‘she faces the storm,"’ carry 
one hand up in front of chest, out from body, palm 
vertical and outward; on ‘‘she reaches the station, ’’ let 
hand again sweep forward; turn the face slightly to the 
right as you speak for her, as you did previously; 
extend one hand forward, palm up, a gesture of 
pleading on ‘‘save the lightning express;’’ carry the 
hand inward and again extend front, only this time, 
the palm is down, a gesture of negation. On the 
last half of line five, give etnphasis to ‘‘red,’’ as the 
man is about to hang out a lantern of another color; 
yo have made these two gestures with the right 


hand; to indicate the bridge let the left sweep out 
at the left side, palm downward. Emphasize the 
word ‘‘death’’ so strongly that the voice naturally 
takes falling inflection; pause after it; pause also 
after ‘‘ bridge’’ and after ‘‘river."’ 

XI. 

Carry right hand out high from shoulder, palm 
toward audience, on ‘‘out flashes the signal light;"’ 
then let that same hand be carried front, to denote 
the coming train; color the word ‘‘roar,’’ and in the 
preceding Jine, color the words ‘ meh Rl 
also ‘‘flashes;’’ in line three, color the word ‘*‘hiss- 
ing.’’ Hold the hand out front through lines two 
and three, and make another little motion there 
with the hand to indicate ‘‘the gleam of the head- 
light ahead;’’ keep the hand there through line five. 
If you can imitate the sound ofa whistle in the 
words ‘‘down brakes’’ do so, but at any rate give 
the two words ina high pitched monotone. Color 
the words ‘‘shrieks,’’ ‘‘defiant’’ and ‘‘shrill.’’ 
With line six, carry the hand in toward body, stop- 
ping abruptly at half arms length; Jet the last words 
come with great relief; bring out the word ‘‘still’’ 
with a great deal of emphasis and with rising 
inflection. 


‘rosy’’ and 


XII. , 
Pause for a moment or two before going into this 
stanza, and make a complete change of manner. 
Take a step forward; speak slowly, your tones 
colored strongly with genuine admiration. Let 
your voice fall on the end of the first line, and make 
quite a pause after it. In line two, pause after 
‘‘deed,’’ ‘‘dark,’’ and ‘‘fade.’’ Give value to 
‘‘deed,’’ ‘‘fade,’’ and ‘‘gaze.’’ Speak with great 
sincerity and earnestness throughout this stanza, 
and I should advise making no gestures whatever; 
let the hands hang losely at the side; the voice 
falls also on the end of lines one, two, and three. 
Be careful that you do not run the two words ‘let’’ 
and ‘‘your’’ in together; you will not if you sound 
the final ‘‘t’’ of the word ‘‘let.’’ With line five, 
the emphasis comes on ‘‘name’’ and ‘‘fame’’ and 
‘‘courage’’; pause after ‘‘courage,’’ but not after 
‘*declare.’’ In the last line, the emphasis comes 
on the word ‘‘woman’’ in both instances; always 
pause after a strongly emphatic word. Be careful 
to pronounce the last two words so distinctly that 
they can be heard. Bow very slowly, and walk 
slowly off the platform. 





An Autumn Morning Talk. 
By Emily F. Bass. 


‘* What is this season of the year, children?’’ 

‘It is Autumn or Fall?’’ 

‘‘What months are included in Autumn?’’ 

‘*September, October, November. ’’ 

‘*Did you ever think how the months came to have 
these names?’’ 

‘* Suppose I tell you: 
before Christ was born, there lived in a country 
across the seas a race of people called Romans; just as 
we are Americans, because we live in America, so 
these people were Romans because they lived in 
Rome, a beautiful city in a sunny country called Italy. 
These people read, studied, thought, and made a great 
many wise laws. One of the things they did was to name * 
the months of the year and the days of the week. 
They began their year in March and because September 
is the seventh month from March they call it by this 
name, sepfem being the Roman name for seven. Ocfo 
meant eight and October being the eighth month, re- 
November comes from the old word 
One of their greatest kings, 


A long, long time age, even 


ceived its name. 
novem, meaning nine. 
Julius Caesar, had the month July named for him. 
Most of the people who lived during those long, long 
ago days, were heathen, some of you know that they 
are poor creatures who worship the sun, moon, stars, 
the winds, their mighty rivers, anything that was 
strange and mysterious to them. These Romans were 
heathen, they looked up and saw the sun rolling, as 
they thought, in magnificent splendor through the sky 
and they named the first day of the week Sunday, in 
honor of the great Sun-God. 

‘‘T have a picture (Guido Reni’s ‘‘Aurora’’) con- 
cerning this Sun-God for you. I will hang it here 
where everybody can see it as I tell you the pretty 
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story connected with it. Phoebus, ‘‘the lord of life 
and light,’’ was his name and he was beautiful and 
golden-haired. 
wheeled sun-car. Aurora, the rosy-fingered, with 
her attendants the Hours escorted him on his daily 
journey around the world. ; 
‘**Phaeton,the handsome son of Phoebus, begged per- 
mission to drive the chariot one day. The father ex- 
plained to him how hard the fiery horses were to man- 
age and what great danger to-all the world would such 
an undertaking be, but Phaeton, like-so many of the 
boys of to-day, felt he knew better than his father and 
persisted in his request. Phoebus at last consented, 
but urged the boy to drive the horses with the utmost 
care and to use the whip very sparingly. Then he 
poured over him a cooling liquid to preserve him 


Four fiery steeds drew his golden- 


from the burning sunbeams. For an hour or two he 
obeyed his father and all went well, but later finding 
he was doing so splendidly, he became reckless, drove 
faster and faster and soon lost his way. In finding it 
again he drove so close to the earth that all the plants 
shriveled up, the fountains and rivers dried in their 
mossy beds, the smoke began to rise from the parched 
and blackened earth and even the people of the land 
over which he was passing were burned black—their 
descendants are black to this day. lie was so scared 
at what he had done that he whipped up his steeds 
and drove so far away from the earth that all the veg- 
etation which was left from the intense heat now per- 
ished from the sudden cold. 
loud cries at this conduct, and Jupiter, who was 


All the earth sent up 


thought to be king of all the other gods, sent a fierce 
thunder-bolt which killed poor Phaeton and threw him 
into a river. 

‘*His three sisters spent their days by this river-side 
shedding tears and wringing their white hands until 
the gods, in pity, transformed them into voplar trees. 
Now, children, how many have liked the story? 

‘How many can tell about it when they go home 
this afternoon? If mamma is too busy to hear you, 
tell it to little sister or brother 
Have a penny copy of this pic- 


it will be better than a 
fairy story for them. 
ture of ‘‘Aurora’’ hung in your room where you will 
see it the first thing in the morning and when you 
awake it will tempt you to get right up out of bed, 
run to the window and give a merry greeting to old 
Phoebus while you think of the lesson learned from 
the wayward son.’’ 





FREE One sample copy of either World’s Events 
or Primary Plans, or both if desired. 
Ask for them. 
Read them. 
And then take advantage of the special rates made to 
Normal Instructor subscribers, as follows: 


World’s Events one year 6oc, 
(Regular rate $1.00) 
Primary Plans one year 8oc, 


Regular rate $1.00) 


World’s Events should be read by all progressive 
people and especially by teachers, who should keep 
well informed regarding the topics of the day. It is 
an Illustrated Monthly News Review and contains all 
the important political, financial, literary, scientific 
and religious happenings of the world, sifted and con 
densed—and furnishes special illustrated articles py 
able writers on all vital questions of the day. 

It has a department entitled ‘‘The Month’s News’’ 
in which is given a most complete condensation of 
the news of the month, chronologically arranged and 
an Annual Department in which all the important 
affairs of the entire year are reviewed. Each issue 
contains forty-eight large pages and handsome covers. 
The issues of October, January, April and July will 
contain a double page News Review Map of the World, 
printed in colors, a most attractive and valuable feature. 


The regular price is $1.00 a year. 
Special rate to Instructor subscribers 60c. 


Primary Plans is a Monthly Journal of Plans, 
Methods, Aids and Devices for teachers of the First 
Four Grades. It has been declared the brightest, the 
most attractive and the most practical primary journal 
published. In contents, illustrations, type, paper 
and general appearance it is easily the first in its class. 

If you desire a journal that will help you attain the 
greatest degree of success with the least possible 
amount of work and worry, then you want PRIMARY 
PLANS. 

Regular Subscription Price $1.00 a Year. 

Special rate to Instructor subscribers 8oc. 


If not familiar with these journals and if you wish 
to see them before subscribing, ask for sample copies. 
They will be sent without charge. 
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ieces to Speak 





The Mouse and the Cake. 


A mouse found a beautiful piece of plum cake, 
The richest and sweetest that mortal could make; 
’Twas heavy with citron, and fragrant with spice, ’ 
And covered with sugar all sparkling as ice. 


‘*My stars!’’ said the mouse, while his eye beamed 
with glee, 

‘*Here’s a treasure I’ve found; what a feast it will 
be! 

But, hark! there’s a noise; ’tis my brothers at play, 

So I’ll hide with the cake, lest they wander this way. 


’**Not a bit shall they have, for I know I can eat 

Every morsel myself, and I'll have such a treat;’’ 

So off went the mouse as he held the cake fast, 

While his hungry young brothers went scampering 
past. 


He nibbled, and nibbled, and panted, but still 

He kept gulping it down till he made himself ill; 
Yet he swallow'd it all, and ’tis easy to guess, 

He was soon so unwell that he groaned with distress. 


His family heard him, and as he grew worse, 
They sent for the doctor, who made him rehearse 
How he'd eaten the cake tothe very last crumb, 
Without giving his playmates and relatives some. 


‘*Ah, me!"’ cried the doctor, ‘‘advice is too late, 

You must die before long, so prepare for your fate; 

If you had but divided the cake with your brothers 

'Twould have.done you no harm, and been good for 
the others. 


‘*Had you shared it the treat had been wholesome 
enough; 

But all eaten by one, it was dangerous stuff; 

So prepare for the worst,’’ and the word had scarce 
fled, 

When the doctor turned round, and the patient was 
dead. 


Now all little people the lesson may take, 
And some large ones may learn from the mouse and 
the cake; 
Not to be over selfish with what we may gain, 
Or the best of cur pleasures may turn into pain. 
—Eliza Cook. 





Meddlesome Mattie. 


Oh! how one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best; 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possessed. 
Which, like aloud before the skies, 
Hid all her better qualities. 


Sometimes she'd lift the tea-pot lid, 
To peep at what was in it; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
But turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 


Her grandmamma went out one day, 
And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay 
Too near the little maid. 
**Ah well,’’ thought she, ‘‘I'll try them on, 
As soon as grandmamma is gone.’’ 


Forthwith she placed upon her nose 
The glasses large and wide; 

And looking around, as I suppose, 
The snuff-box too, she spied; 

**Oh} what a pretty box is this! 

I'll open it,’* said little Miss. 





‘*I know that grandmamma would say 
‘Don’t meddle with it, dear;’ 

But then she’s far enough away, 
And no one else is near. 

Besides, what can there be amiss | 

In op’ning such a box as.this?’’ 


So thumb and finger went to work 
To move the stubborn lid, 
. And presently a mighty jerk 
The mighty mischief did; 
For all at once, ah! woful case, 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 


Poor eyes and nose, and mouth and chin 
A dismal sight presented; 

And as the snuff got further in, 
Sincerely she repented. 

In vain’she ran about for ease; 

She could do nothing else but sneeze. 


She dashed the spectacles away, 
To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 
Her grandmamma she spies. 
‘‘Hey dey, and what’s the matter now?’’ 
Cried grandamma, with lifted brow. 


Matilda, smarting with the pain, 
And tingling still, and sore, 
Made a_ promise to refrain 
From meddling ever more. 
And ‘tis a fact, as I have heard, 
She ever since has kept her word. 


—Ann Taylor. 





King Bruce and the Spider. 


King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In lonely mocd to think; 


‘Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 


But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been trying to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad; 


He had tried, and tried, but couldn’t succceed;’ 


And so he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be; 

And after awhile as he pondered there, 
‘“*I’ll give it all up,’’ said he. 


Now just at that mognent a spider dropp’d 
With its silken cobweb clue; 


And the King in the midst of his thinking stopp’d 


To see what the spider would do, 


’T was a long way uf to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by @ rope so fine; 

That how it would get to its cobweb home 
King Bruce could not divine. 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with a strong endeavor; 
But down it came With a slippery sprawl, 

As near the ground a3 ever. 


Up, up it ran, not/a second it stayed 
To utter the least complaint; 

Till it fe}l still lower, and there it laid, 
A little dizzy and taint. 


Its head grew steady—again it went, 
And travelled a half-yard higher; 
‘Twas a delicte thread, it had to tread, 
A road where its feet would tire. 


Again it fell and swung below, 
But again it quickly mounted; 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 








‘*Sure,’ cried the King, ‘‘that foolish ming 
Will strive no: ‘more-to climb; © 

“When it toils 30 hard’to reach and cling 
And tumbles every time._ 


. 
But up the insect went once more, 
Ak me! ’tis an anxious minute;, 
He’s only a foot from his cobweb door, 
Oh, say will he lose or win it! 


Steadily, steadily, inch by inch 
Higher and higher he got; 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his native cot. 


‘*Bravo, bravo!’’ the King cried out, 
‘*All honour to those who try; 

The spider up there defied despair; 
He conquered, and why shouldn’t I?’’ 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time did not fail. 


Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, ‘‘I can’t;’’ 
*Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To Idleness, Folly, and Want. 


Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goudly thing; 
Con over this strain, try bravely again, 
And remember the Spider and the King. 
—Eliza Cook. 





The Forest Greeting. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
Wherever the forests call; 

But ever a heart beats hot with fear, 
And what of the birds that fall? 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
Wherever the north winds blow; 

But what cf the stag that calls for his mate? 
And what of the wounded doe? 


Good hunting, aye, good hunting. 
And ah! we are bold and strong; 

But our triumph call through the forest hall 
Is a brother’s funeral song. 


For we are brothers ever, 
Panther and bird and bear; 

Man and the weakest that fear his face, 
Born to the nest or lair. 


Yes brothers, and who shall judge us? 
Hunters and game are we; 

But who gave the right for me to smite? 
Who boasts when he smiteth me? 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
And dim is the forest track; 

But the sportsman Death comes riding on; 
Brothers, the way is black. —Centinry. 


Note :—Poems on Kindness to Animals are in demand. 
This is so especially excellent for an older boy to re- 
cite that teachers will weicome it. Let the younge: 
pupils have the benefit of it, too. 


. 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every county to sell our popular line of Teachers’ 
Outlines and to take subscriptions for our three 
journals. 

Fifty copies of ‘‘Landes’ History Outlines’’ were 
sold at a single Institute in Texas. 

Our agent at an Ohio Summer School sold 100 copie: 
of the ‘‘Children’s Poet.’’ 

No place so good to sell these books and to get 
orders for our journals as at Examinations and Associa- 
tions. 

Do you want the Agency in your county? Big com 
missions. No cash investment. Write today. 








$2,000 in Cash Given to Our Readers. 


We want you to get your share of this money 
Every one sending five or more subscriptions tc 
World’s Events taken at the special 6oc. rate before 
ae" 25, will be entitled to a portion of this money, 

sides the valuable premiums or liberal cash commis- 
sions. For full particulars see advertisement 0u 
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Ungraded School 
Teachers’ Hel p-One- 
Another Club. 


The object of this department fs easily understood from its title. We want 
every school teacher in United States who is now teaching or ever has taught in 
an ungraded school to become an active member of this club, and to be free té ask 
questions or to relate your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this department 
from time to time: 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How | improved the looks of my school room, ‘ 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

How I bought an organ (or piano) for my school. 

How I provided my school with a school library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents in my school. 

Methods] have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
composition. 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will be 
discussed in this department. 

Payment will be made for all material printed in this department. Address all 
MS. to Miss Margaret Chester, President of the Ungraded School Teachers Help- 
Une-Another Club, Normal Instructor, 150 Nassau St., N. Y, City 





Motto for October. 
NoTe:—To be committed to memory and repeated every moruing. 
Be but faithful, that is all; 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee 
Help, sure help. 
-—( Vough. 





Poem for October. 
NotTr:—To be committed to memory and repeated every morning. 
‘‘Joy is a duty,’’ so with golden lore, 
The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore; 
And happy human hearts heard in their speech, 
Almost the highest wisdom man can reach. 


But one bright peak still rises far above, 

And there the Master stands whose name is Love, 
Saying to those whom heavy tasks employ, 
‘*Life is divine when duty is a joy.’’ 





All honor to the teachers who are doing the noble work that 
Miss Hawkins did in her school which she describes in the fol- 
lowing sketch. We hope to receive many more experiences. 
They are most helpful and inspiring: 


How I| Improved the Looks of My Schoolroom. 
By Maud Hawkins. 


The first day of September found me on my way to my new 
field of labor for the coming nine months. My director met me 
at the station and conducted me to the school-house. Indeed, the 
conglomeration of red dresses, pink aprons, blue jeans, and white 
sun-bonnets was visible for quite a distance. To an unaccus- 
tomed eye it would have appeared as an immense rainbow settled 
on the doorstep to reflect the rays of the sun forever more; but I 
had seen too many scenes of the kind to be deceived. 

When I alighted from the carriage I gave the assemblage what 
I thought to be a cherry '‘good morning,’’ but only two among 
them ventured to respond; and it was only a faint ‘‘good’’ from 
ove and ‘‘mo-r-n’’ from the other. I found the school-room to 
be a dreary place indeed. ‘The first object that caught my eye 
was a rude pretense for a desk, built sometime in the forties and 
by an amateur carpenter at that. (Now, I am very fond of an- 
tique articles of furniture, but that did not strike me as very ar- 
tistic.) There were six long, large windows, without the pre- 
tense of a shade or blind. ‘The plaster was off in a great many 
places, arid some hanging ready to fall in others at the first sud- 
den jar; what was left wasa beautiful shade of dark gray, caused 
by the smoke from the rusty stove near the door. A_ few coarse 
advertisement pictures were dangling here and there by one cor- 
ner on the walls, some of the former teacher's efforts to make 
the school-room attractive and to train the finer senses of the 
rising generation. But we will excuse him for a man is not 
expected to understand how to make a room look cheerful, and, 
besides, he was only teaching a few terms as a stepping stone 
t6 something better and therefore did not try to build upa 
reputation as we sticks-to-its do. 

The wall under the building had been torn out in places, 
Probably last year’s efforts of Young Americas to locate a wood- 
chuck or some other valuable animal. The doorsill had been 
worn so it had ceased to be. The desks were the old fashioned 

board ones built with the school-house. Here, too, the pupils 





had taken their lessons in drawing, carving | 


and pyrography for the last fifty years. The 
hieroglyphics were truly wonderful. There 
were three good blackboards, two high 


| book-cases against the wall to the right and 
| left of the desk, and in the rear of the room 
| were. two rows of shelves for dinner buckets, 


and a number of hooks put up here and_there, 
and everywhere a convenient place could be 
found for coat, cloak, hat or bonnet. I had 
been informed betore I went there that the 
school had been greatly neglected and that the 
directors would spend very little in the better- 
ment of the school, consequently I thought best 
not to ask for very much at first. Here was 


; good field for missionary work and 1 deter- 
| mined to try my best. 


After the schvol was well organized and had 
been in good running order a few days, I men- 
tioned to the pupils how much nicer it would 
look if -we only had some shades to the win- 
dows, explaining to them the bad effect to the 
eyes of too glaring a light as well as the great 
improvement it would be to our school-room, 
which I hoped to make much pleasanter. [| 
finally suggested to them that each bring a 
dime to me, and the curtains would be forth- 
coming. 

Much to my surprise, my efforts met witha 
hearty response; for | had expected to be com- 
pelled to furnish the greater part myself. 
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But, thanks to the generosity of the pupils, | 
had to throw in my mite of only five cents to 
complete the required amount. I next en- 
deavored to get into the good graces of the 
directors, and the result was that they agreed 
to treat the walls with a coat of whitewash. 

I did not say anything to them about the 
falling plaster, just then, for fear of paralyzing 
them by asking too much at the first; but bided 
my time. I knew that they would see the use- 
lessness of trying to whiten plaster that was 
not there. And, sure enough, they became of 
the opinion that, ‘‘It needed a leetle patching 
before the whitewash was put on.’’ And, 
while the mason was there, it was but little 
trouble to mend the wall under the building, 
And then the absemt doorsill let in so much 
cold. air, that it would be a saving of fuel ifa 
new one was put in. And, lo and behold! a 
grand success; and the directors did not even 
realize that they were doing so much. I 
thanked them kindly and proceeded to show 
them by deed as well as words how much I 
appreciated their efforts. Our new shades 
(which were a greenish yellow), whitewashed 
Walls, new doorsill, and new foundation wall 
made quite a change. 
deal of talking and carried occasional scraps 
of news as to what the teacher was doing; and 1 
venture to say that the parents were interested 


The children did a good 


and aroused from their lethargy. 
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there would be an old fashioned ‘‘bee’’ at the school-house; and 
all were invited to come in the forenoon, armed with pails, 
brooms, soap, brushes and kettles, for we were intending to 
make a raid on the old monster whose initials were D. D. (Of 
course I explained afterward to those who could not guess, 
that D. D. meant Dust and Dirt.) But the mystery was some- 
thing to excite their curiosity and to get them interested. 

They came with a good will, bringing their older brothers and 





















ing the hubbub and splash, splash, I regretted, now that our 
room was to be so nice, that our stove sliould be so rusty. If 
we only had a little blacking we would be happy. Ina short 
time I missed one of the large girls from the ranks; but in the 
course of half an hour she appeared, with rosy cheeks and the 

perspiration standing on her brow, but with a satisfied look in her 
gues of chowolat teal time beverage bright, happy eyes. She put a small parcel into my hand, say- 
cent Grains, ing: ‘‘ There Miss——, Ma said she was sorry, but that is all 


coffee substit tute is preferable 


If Your Grocer Doesn't . ¢ 
send us his name and we Mivend 9 she had.’’ I found myself in pussession of half a cake of stove 
*FIGP PRUNE CEREAL CO. 4 polish. Now, who would polish the stove? A big, good 
gO Maries’ Ht. a ee natured farmer boy volunteered. —_ But, really he did not get an 
St. Louis Exposition. opportunity todo much but direct the work, there were so 


many willing hands, rubbing here and there, pushing and 
crowding to get a place to give the dear old warmer a few 
gentle pats. And we declared when it was finished that we 
had no need of amirror now, as we had asubstitute in the 
stove. 

Now for the old desk! What shall I do with the clumsy old 
affair covered with ‘‘jack-knife initials and raps official?’’ I 
was pondering on this one evening when I espied my lady of the 
house cruthbling a large piece of pink paper, preparatory to 
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Next, 1 gave notice to the children that the coming Saturday 


sisters, and a few mammas to help the good work along. Dur- | 
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Monthly Payments.) | lighting the kitchen fire. 


I hastily rescued it from its pending 
doom, while her look plainly said, ‘‘You are welcome to it but 
I don’t see of what use it is to you.’’ However, the first time 
she called at the school, she saw her once despised but now 
much admired pink paper in all its splendor, with edges slashed 
to form a fringe, covering up the deficiencies of the old desk. 
‘‘Why, I never thought that old pink paper would look so 
pretty,’’ was her exclamation. The desk looked quite artistic 
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Clapp’s Ideal 
Steel Range 


is yor 4 cent better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skiiled 
sabec ou? Ghenper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use, 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 605 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 

(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN.) 


The'fredstrom "Sectional Bookcase 


with a row of books, my bell, a few dainty pictures on im- 
provised easels of card board, and a vase of flowers. which was 
never empty. 

Now that the coarse, gaudy, advertising pictures were taken 
from the walls, they looked very bare. I began to search about, 
picking up all the pictures that I thought appropriate. Some I 
procured from old magazines; some the children brought, and 
some Perry pictures also. I soon had a large collection to 
choose from. Here, there, and everywhere are thrust on one, 
pictures,—pictures galore, if one will only use them. But the 
difficulty is to discriminate between good, fairly good, and bad, 
or coarse, glaring ones. Those that were large I merely fasten- 
ed to the walls by means of brass-hedded tacks; smaller ones I 
mounted by pasting them on larger sheets of paper of a harmo- 
nizing color; -catalogue covers without print were used for the 
mounts of some. These were put on the wall in a manner 
pleasing to the eye. None were placed ina regular row, but 
some up, some down low, some panel, some crosswise on the 
paper. 

A great many of my pictures were instructive, representing 
scenes from which an interesting lesson or talk could be given, 
with occasionally a dash of color; and some which had no espe- 
cial value except the skill exhibited in their execution. There 
were two shelves made of rough blocks of wood on each side of 
the room; large enough to hold a small lamp, for which they 
were originally constructed. These were fastened to the wall 
by large wire nails or spikes, and were rough and clumsy affairs. 
I had quite a tussle with them before they yielded to my pry- 
ing, twisting and pulling; but at last they came down, to be 
stowed away out of sight. There was a very good chart, which 
had been folded and laid carefully away. This was brought out 
What [s Daus’ Tip-Top? cleared of its cobwebs and dust, and placed where it could be 

— 7) PROVE that Daus’ “Tip- seen, if not used. The hooks at the rear of the room were re- 


\ the best: device f } : ; 
\ 5 20 eee sideviee formating moved and placed in a neat row on either side of the room with- 
in reach of every child. 


I next invested forty-two cents in seven yards of turkey-red 
calico, with which I made a curtain before each of the lunch 
basket shelves, thereby covering up the rusty’array of battered 
pails, baskets, and buckets, of all sorts and shapes and sizes, 
each usually displaying over its top a soiled rag used to take the 


co INF FI ID E N C E ' place of the more modern napkin. The shelves had the appear- 


ance of real book-cases, being set against the wall in the cor- 
BASTIAN’S. HAIR VIGOR 


ners with the ends enclosed, I stood some of the new unused 
wilt _pestlively arvest tho hair (vem taling out. dn ofictent text buoks on the top, a picture on an easel, and the old school 
A scurf, . . . 

bottle. Prepared only by ” - ae globe, which I found, in several places. It having been taken 
& 5 SAE Ae | Pharmacist, Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. apart, evidently, by seme boy who had a mechanical turn of 
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Staying Power 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate nourishes and 
strengthens the brain and nerves, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature’s strength- 
giving phosphates needed by the overworked 
Officeman, Teacher and Student, a deficien- 
cy of which means general physical weakness, 
Dyspepsia, H eadache and Nervousness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
25,566 
pa APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
Service places during 
the year ending June 
This was 
12,368more thanforany previous 
year. No influence of any kind 
required. These are excellent 
positions for young people. Only 
acommon school education re- 
quired. Thousands whom we 
have instructed sy mart for the 
examination are now in the 
Government Service at salaries 
from $840 to $1,400 per year, 
Our Civil Service Catalogue 
contains letters from hundreds 
of persons in the Government 
Service who state that they owe 
their positions to our course of 
training: also contains ques- 
tions recently used by the Gov- 
ernment. We also have the fol- 
lowing departments which give 
the most thorough courses ever 
taught by the Correspondence 
method : Law, Normal, Stenog- 
raphy, Penmanship and Letter Writing, Book- 
ing and Business, Literature and Journalism. 
If you are interested in vend a of work, write at 
once for one of our catal 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
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made; anid it was then tucked away by the teacher to put it out | 
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afterwards in coloring them. 
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of sight, as being a thing of no value and a nuisance. This, 
after a good deal of bother, was finally planted firmly in its 
stand, brushed and washed so that the pupils could see that it 
reaily represented the earth. It was placed on one of the make- 
believe book-cases. 

I again opened my purse and this time it procured for us 9 


yards of cream-colored cheese cloth, and one afternoon I told the | 


girls to bring their needles and thimbles and we would have 
another ‘‘bee.’’ This time it would be all by ourselves, and 
during the following noon hour, we made a draw-curtain for 
each of the windows. This made the room look ‘‘swell,’’ and 
besides it acted as a blind (but don’t you tell the pupils) to pre- 
vent the children looking out of the windows whenever a con- 
veyance passed. They never suspected that the curtains were for 
any uther purpose than adornment. 

I was in want of a waste basket and it was some time before I 
found the necessary means to procure one, for I bad no Alad- 
din’s Lamp to rub. But I did find one in the coal bin, an old 
peach basket, which had served its day as waste basket, and been 
pressed into the service as a coal pail when more than one was 
needed. It was quite badly shattered, but I straightened it up 
and with much cording and wiring, it soon resumed its former 
shape of a well behaved peach basket. But it was not very 
pretty to look at, surely; it must be covered. I knew that in 


one corner of the cupboard there was an old discarded, green | 
window-shade, the ends and sides of which were yet in a gvod | 


state of preservation. These portions I tacked around the bas- 
ket in pleats. I also lined it with the same. And behold! a 
thing of beauty. No one would guess anything about the wires 
and cordage. 

the same way. 
etc.,of which we had gathered together quite a number. ‘I'wo glass 


An old leaky, wooden water-pail was treated in | 
This was used for periodicals, papers, magazines, | 


tumblers at 234c each were placed on each book-case filled with | 


pressed flowers, ferns, leaves and dried grasses. I bought some 
stencils, and on one black board was drawn a picture of Lincoln, 
under which were his memorable words, ‘‘ With malice towards 


none and charity tor all;’’ and one of McKinley with his last | 


words, ‘‘Good bye, good bye all.’’ 
these was a large scroll on which was the daily program neatly 
written. On the other black board was Washington’s picture, and 
underneath was written, ‘‘ The Father of his Country.’* Washing- 


Underneath and between | 


ton and his hatchet, with the motto, ‘‘He could not tell a lie’”; | 


and Washington as a soldier, with ‘First in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’’ were added in Febru- 
ary. There were some other chalk drawings in the line of flowers. 

On my way to and from school, I found many pretty leaves; 
for Autumn was then in all its glory, with oaks, maple, poplar 
and ferns. These I gathered and pressed in large books, some 
small branches, that were thickly set with scarlet and yellow 
leaves were pressed, and all laid carefully away for future use. 
After these were thoroughly dried, which took several weeks 
they were taken from their seclusion. ‘Those leaves which had 
kept their rich colors were mounted on sheets of white paper in 
different designs, and fastened in a row at the top of the black- 
board; those on 
pictures. 
joyed extremely by all. I had a large box full of leaves left, 
which were used all winter by the primary grade, to draw from, 
first, by placing them on drawing paper and tracing round them, 
Soon they could venture to draw 
them free hand. Some of the very daintiest bunches of ferns 
were pinned on the draw curtains, and when the sun shone 
through them they looked very pretty. But when the big boys 


branches were tacked to the walls between the | 
I was aided in all this by the pupils and it was en- | 








brought in a mammoth hornets’ nest, which they had discovered | 


during their investigation of a nearby deserted house, our hap- 
piness was complete. The nest was displayed in a conspicuous 
place on top of one of the book-cases. ‘The children had never 


had any. practice in drawing, and when I suggested that they | 


should take up the writing period on alternate days for drawing, 
they looked, if they did not say, ‘‘We never can draw.’’ How- 


‘ever, they were given something very simple at first, and some- 
‘thing more difficult each time, always receiving some word of | 


commendation for their efforts, criticism being given very spar- 
ingly for some time. ; 

Soon, colored crayons found their way into the room and, lat- 
er, tiny boxes of water colors began to make their appearance, 
without even a request from the teacher. Parents are usually 
willing to purchase things for their children, when they can 
be convinced that they are a benefit to them. 


We kept on day | 


after day, little by little, until they could draw really good | 


things. From the first, when the drawings were fairly good I 
tacked them in a row at the top of one of the large black boards, 


as -a reward, and that all might see how neatly they had done; | 


telling them that when they made a better oue they could ex- 
change the old for the new. 





There was a contest ever after as | 





to who should have their drawings ‘‘pvt up"’ 
as they expressed it. A good many nice draw- 
ings were done at home, evenings. We svon 
had our row across the board completed; down 


| each side thev went and on the walls, wherever 


there was space, and finally some had to be 
bunched and laid away, to be exhibited on 
Parents’ Day or some other grand occasion. 

Next time I will tell you hoW I obtained our 
School Library. 





The following hints and helps were sent us by 
a teacher who has had a wide experience in 
teaching in ungraded schools all over the 
country. 


The Lightning Calculator. 


In a Primary room in one of the Public 
Schools of Boston, I saw some little folks ‘‘do 
sums’’ mentally, which I, several times their 
age, could not have added without the aid of 
paper and pencil. 





| see the figures whirl out of sight, 


In front of the little folks, near the teacher’s | 


desk, stood a revolving blackboard. And how 
that board did whirl! It made us visitors 
fairly dizzy to watch it! 


The teacher would write on the: board, rapid- | 


ly, e. g.— 


| 


1210 
3104 
4506 
2304 





Then she would whirl the board over, so that 
the figures were out of sight, and instantly the 
children would give the answer, ‘‘11,124.’’ 

All was done so quickly that my companion 
declared she’d ‘‘only read the second line!’’ 

The children enjoyed the ‘‘lightning’’ work, 
evidently, as much as we did. They loved to 
playing 
‘*Hide-and-Seek.’’ When we went back to our 
own school, we told the children about this 
visit, and they ever after called the ‘‘game’’ 
the ‘‘ Hide-and-Seek ’ Rithmetic.’’ 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division were tried for the ‘‘calculator,’’ 
though, more often, addition. 


Restlessness. 


Do what you may, there will be days, or at 
least hours, when one child, or everyone in 
the room, seems possessed by the spirit of rest- 
lessness. 


Don’t scoid. That will do no good, except to 
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PHILIPSBORN’S 
FALL & WINTER 


FREE STYLE BOOK 


A Valuable Fashion Guide for Economical Ladies 


Weoffer to our mail order customers the identical exclusive 
mee carried in eur great retail stores in New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland mver, 
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standing collar:loose back excellent value at $10.00 for 5.95. 
State your nearest ex press office and give bust measure when 
ordering. We will send coat prepaid. Try iton, examine it 
carefully; if not satisfactory, return and money paid will be 
refunded, — run no risk whatever. Sample of material 
sent upon req 

Write sodey tor bonatitel style book, N iMustrating and de- 
seribing over 250 new styles of sults, skirts, L s, Jackets, ete, 
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| tire both you and the children all the more. And in addition 
| you have the mortification of having given way to your temper 
| —for that is what scolding usually is. 

Find out the cause, if you can. Perhaps it is the end of the 
day or week, and the children are tired. Or maybe you are tired, 
and the little ones feel it. Or perhaps it is rainy, or the air is 
close. Perhaps 4 storm is coming, and you all feel the depression 
of the atmosphere. Have on hand games and exercises for 
just such times, and, as svon as you feel the premonitory symp- 
toms, apply the remedy. Open the windows, and march or have 
pleasant exercises. 

Nervousness seems so closely related to fatigue that it is wise 
| to have restful games or exercises. Playing “butterflies’’ isa 


pretty, gentle exercise. The arms are waved and fluttered as 
softly as wings, the little butterflies pretending to rise, fly, or 
| alight. 


The arms are held above the head, hands meeting, when the 
butterfly is still. Or, sing some pretty boat-sony, and let the 
little arms tow, for they will be oars. Or, try a slumber song, 
and let the little heads rest on the desk, eyes closed, and little 
figures motionless. Or, tell an interesting story of some camp- 
ing experience or some wood-creature’s life, and in the course 
of your story have the warm, soft night-time come, when all 
the woods are still—only the sound of the river flowing by, a 
night bird’s far-off cry, or the rustle of the leaves, to be heard. 
The heads are all resting on folded arms, eyes fast closed, and 
little ears listening for the peaceful forest sounds. 

It is especially hard to avoid restlessness in a country school 
in nutting time, or when the Spring sunshine is begging the 
But by promising 
a half-holiday for such a purpose, 7f the work of the week ts 
done in time, you can get mure work accomplished, with less 
friction, than in any other way. We have often done two days 
work in one,—and done it we//, too, with this reward in view. 
And there is no trouble about restlessness when the children feel 
that each moment's work counts towards winning it. 





Weather Charts. 


It is so hard to get the children together on time, in a little 
country school where the girls help in the morning work and the 
boys with the ‘‘chores.’’ 

So we tried the plan of letting the first comers make out the 
morning weather chart. As the artist was allowed free use of all 
the colored crayons—and the teacher's assistance, there was quite 
a little rivalry as to whose chart should be the best. And all 
were anxious to be early enough to try it, so we were not trou- 
bled that term by tardiness. On sunny days the ‘‘chart,’’ or 
place on the blackboard in front, 
rays of yellow chalk; 
chickens, out to enjoy the sunshine.) On rainy days an open 
umbrella,—to which artistically-inclined and ambitious char- 
ters added dripping, bedraggled pedestrians, showed what the 
weather was. For snowy days, white chalk, allowed 
**squeak’’ down the board, makes nice snowstorms,—and you 
ean add snow forts, snow men, skaters, or tobogganers, snow- 
birds, sleighs, sleds, ete. 
making artistic and appropriate weather charts will bring the 
scholars together in good season. 


The Scrap-board. 


It was so hard—in Wayback district—to get the parents in- 
terested in our work, that we tried this plan. A large, soft, 
square board was fastened between two of the windows, and a 
match-safe (a small tumbler, covered with gay silk) of thumb. 
tacks hung near. 





to | 


You will find that the rivalry in ‘ 


The scholars were asked to bring something of interest to 


tack up here, and to get their friends to help them as well. 

All sorts of things adorned that board: A snap-shot of a prize 
cow; a beautiful poem; national news; notes of travel; pictures 
of great men and women; the scrap of homespun from a dress 
Mary's great-aunt Betsy wore the day the Indians attacked the 


| settlement—-and if the teacher didn’t manage to get more his- 
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torical knowledge of Indian days into those youngsters that week! 
She fairly dragged the subject in, morning, noon, and—almost 
night. It was such a splendid chance, she just must improve 
it! Empty, deserted bird’s nests; bits of bark; historical 
items; pictures of all kinds; everything collected that could be 
made of the slightest value, used to find a place on that board. 
Indeed, it was quite an educator. 





The Kodak in the Country School. 


The most successful term I ever taught was the one in which 
I offered as a reward for good scholarship and deportment (both 
to be equally important), a snap shot of the school. 


showed a big sun with long | 
(Maisie added a brood of fluffy, yellow | 
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Old Favorite Songs “ee Kors: 


Robin Adair, Ben Bolt, Old Black Joe, Darling Nellie Gray, Last 
Rose of Summer, Swanee River, Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 
These and 46 others bound in beautiful colored cover 


sent postpaid on receipt of 15¢, or 6c. and the names 
and addresses of 20 teachers or college students, 


Hall & McCreary, Publishers, 259 & 261 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















Five-Cent Classics 
OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 





A variety of supplementary reading of the highest 
order, for all the various grades, will be found in the 
following list of our Five-Cent Classics. 


FIRST and SECOND GRADES. 
1, Little Plant People—l. (Nature Stories.) 
2. Little Plant People—2. (Nature Stories.) 

SECOND and THIRD GRADES. 

Little Workers (Stories of Animals.) 

THIRD and FOURTH GRADES. 
. Story of Washington. 


4 
5, Story of Lincoln. 
6, Story of Franklin. 
‘ 

1 


(Large Type.) 


a 


. Story of Edison. 
. Story of the Pilgrims. 


FOURTH and FIFTH GRADES. 
9, The Golden Touch (Hawthorne. ) 
10, The Snow Image (Hawthorne.) 
16, Western Pioneers (Louisana and the Oregon country.) 


SIXTH GRADE. 


11. Rip Van Winkle (Irving.) 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving.) 
20. The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne.) 
8. King of the Golden River (Ruskin. ) 

22. Rab and His Friends. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
13. Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow. 
14, Evangeline ( Longfellow.) 

EIGHTH GRADE. 


15, Snowbound ( Whittier.) 

17, Enoch Arden (Tennyson.) 

18, Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell. ) 

19. Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns.) 
23. The Deserted Village (Goldsmith.) 


Each number contains 32 pages, printed on good 
paper and bound in strong attractive covers. Price « 
each, 6oc per dozen. Add 2c each for postage on orders 


of less than five copies. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Damsville, N. Y. 
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A person generally knows 
when he E  becensing too 
fleshy. Asa rule, how- 
ever shuts hiseyesto the 
fact, and believes it to be 
only temporary, until be 
coe. realizes that hv 
has gained ‘many pounds 

und no remedy appears to 
be forthcoming. To you 
who have drifted into this 
situation, we can offer 
iruths that are beyond th: 

shadow of questioning. We 
can bring down your 
weight not by elaborat« 
and expensive reduction 
remedies, butby sim p!e 
treatment that brings 
health and strength in its 
train. Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thou 
sands of testimonials te 
this effect, and are the best 
guarantee of oursigna! suc- 
cess, Here are two of 
many: Mrs. 8. Mann, of 
LaMotte, Ia., writes: ‘Six 

years ago I lest 70 Ibs. of fat in 3 months by the Hall Method, 
and I have not gained an ounce in weight since.” Miss Grac? 
Smith, of Linden, N. Y., writes: ‘Five years ago I took the H«!! 
Treatment and was Reduced 38 Pounds in weight. The 
reduction is permanent, as I have not gained an ounce in weight 
since then.” Now just to prove to you how effective, pleasant 
and safe this remedy is, to reduce weight, send us your name 
and address and 4 cents to pay for postage, etc,, and we will mai! 
you a box of it free ofcharge. Each box is mailed in a plate 
— w . with no advertising on it to indicate what it 


t costs you nothing to try it. 
HAL LL L CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 207, St. Louis, Mo 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club. 








The parents were as anxious to have the children’s pictures as 
the: children themselves were. And such perfect lessons, such a 
busy, quiet, respectful, attentive set of scholars as were found 
in that school that term! You see, it was five miles to a pho- 
tographer (and his prices were high), and all the people took 
personal interest in the work. If Tom fell behind @ little, his 
father or mother were sure to poke him up—I didn’t have to, 
at all, for they wanted that picture. 

It cost me very little, as I found mounts for a trifle, and devel- 
oped my pictures myself. I do not like a prize which only one 
can win; but a reward that a// can have, by wurking hard, is a 
different thing. We did two year’s work in one term, that 
year, and did it well. And there isn’t a house in —— that 
has not a large, clear kodak view of the children of the —— 
school, .taken, one sunny afternvon, under the shadow of our 
new flag. ‘ 





A Friday Afternoon Exercise. 


One Monday morning a teacher pinned up about the room 
twenty-five numbered cards, each containing a picture of some 
noted person with whom the children should be familiar. 
Columbus, Shakespeare, Longfellow, Whittier, Cary sisters. 
Robinson Crusoe, George and Martha Washington, etc., were 
used. 

The names of the persons did not appear. Nothing was said 
about these pictures. If achild asked, ‘‘Who is this?’’ He 
was told who it was. 


Friday afternoon, for a general exercise, the children were 





given paper and allowed to pass about the rvom to see the pic- | 


tures and write the names of those they knew. If any child had 
been indifferent to the pictures, his interest was then aroused, 
and more attention was paid to the illustrations and pictures 
used from that time on. At another time the teacher selected 
pictures of animals and birds. 





Busy Work Devices. 
The following is a plan which I have found to be very suc- 
cessful with my pupils, 


to keep them busy at their seats. If | 
the pupil does not know how to spell his name, I teach it to | 





him, and then require him to pick out and write on paper or | 
slate all the words in the lesson that begin with the same letter | 


as his name. 
which have the same number of 
in which the first, second or last 
corresponding one in his name. 


letters as his 
letter 





Literature in Country Schools. 
By M. E. Hirons. 


So much is being written and more being said and thought, 


about the best way of inspiring love for good reading and | 


introducing a study of literature into our grades, that the 
question comes to every teacher, sooner or later, to solve. 

To the city teacher, surrounded as she is, with an ample sup- 
ply of such matter as she deems best for use, the question can 
easily settle itself in her mind and take its place in her work. 
She has, in many cases, only to ask for the books she wishes, 
and a desk copy, at least, is at once at her disposal. 

To the teacher in the country, this is quite a decidedly dif- 
ferent matter. She has crowded into her care, maybe fifty 


children, to be hurried through the last three years of grammar 
training. She hascome to believe that something must be 
slighted, and what moré naturally than the reading? Beside 


this, she has only the old time reading books, and fortunate, 
indeed is the country teacher who can boast of more than one set. 
Nothing new and little inspiring. Have not the children in the 


highest class, heard the books read, yes, and re-read, for the 
last two years? What then can she du? « In answer to her ap- 
peal, she is told, only too often, the same thing. ‘‘We can buy 


nothing new this year.’ Disheartened. indeed may she feel, 
but shall she stop here? A thousand times wo! She realizes 
all that she has gained through her love for good literature, and 
she determines to open to her charges, the paths she has so 
pleasurably traversed. 

How best can she do this? Many are the ways. Have a good 
quotation on your board every day. Each morning have the 
pupils repeat a favorite one, and, at the end of the year, they 
will have gained what they will never forget. You own the 
standard poets yourself,—never lose an opportunity to illustrate 
a point by the reading of a poem. Do nct confine yourself to 
the reading or language period to do this. For instance, per- 
haps your history class is beginning the Civil War,—what better 
time to bring before them our dear old ‘‘Quaker Poet’’ with 


For a change, I tell him to write all the words | 
name, or | 
is the same as the | 





his ringing ‘‘Vices uf Freedom?’’ A little 
later they learn'of Webster's famous Seventh 
of March speech, Will not the reading of 
**Ichabod,’’ by the same poet, give them a 
better idea of the depth of the feeling in the 
North, than any paragraph of history can do? 
Contrast the aroused feeling in this poem 
with the quiet, trustful faith of his ‘‘ Eternal 
Goodness.’” Andso on. Hosts of points can 
be illustrated in all our branches of study, and 
with only your own books to refer tuo; the 


willing teacher will have gained the longed | 


for results, almost before she realizes it. 


Conquest of the Unknown. 
By Mrs. Ella Smith Kraal. 
‘*Twelve years, did you say, Kate?’’ 
‘‘Twelve full years, beginning with my 
eighteenth birthday. I began in the un- 
graded country schools, where the labor is 
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greatest and the salary smallest, but where 
experience is cheap and abundant. Nine | 


years I studied and toiled, and planned, while 
drifting from one district to another; for, you 
know, each new school board must first employ 
its own relatives or favorites, and this makes 
the teacher’s lot seem to be cast in a chance 
world.’’ 





‘*I suppose you only taught the primary 
grades in those schools?’’ 

‘‘I have had schools where all the eight 
grades provided for by the State course of 
study were included, and where the pupils’ 
ages ranged from five to twenty years. My 
day’s work has often consisted of conducting 
thirty-six recitations, besides preserving order 
and administering discipline among forty 
boys and girls.”’ 

‘‘How is it possible? You are surely ap- 
palling me by a fancy sketch.’’ 

‘*Would that I were! Then had I preserved 
some of my youth, and would now possess a 
better set of nerves. Unhappily, have I given 
you but a bare outline of the reality but, in 
spite of all, Iam not ashamed of those nine 
years; for I freely gave the best that was in 
me, and was sometimes blest with a glimpse 
of results that were gratifying.’’ 

‘*But did you ever,—now don't laugh at 
me,—so young in the work, you know, but 
did you ever run up against things you didn't 
know in your advanced classes? And how did 
you manage to get round them?’’ 

* ‘Let no man despise thy youth,’ Evangeline. 
Yes assuredly, I often met and still meet with 
things I don’t know in my work, and who 
does not? None possesses all knowledge, but 
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Ungraded School Teachers Club. 








I didn’t ‘get round them’ at afl; for that would have left 
them unknown, unexplored and unconquered. I just delved, 
and tunneled, and sounded, and searched, until I reclaimed 
them from. the realm of the unknown, and so added tu my 
dominion and power.’’ 

‘*But how could you, when they cropped up in a recitation 
or in a pupil’s question, without betraying ignorance, before 
the pupils, which is so fatal to the teacher’s influence and the 
pupils confidence?’’ 

Not fatal, unless betrayal is followed by dissimulation or 
shamefacedness. Meet the issue squarely: Say: ‘‘I am not 
positive; let us look it up,’’ if it should happen to be the 
pronunciation of a word, the location of a city, or the descrip- 
tion of a river, or the elucidation of some current event. 
Pupils respect frankness, it is the discovery of deceit or in- 
excusable ignorance, which the teacher makes no effort to remedy, 
which is so fatal to their confidence. There is one thing that 
no teacher is justifigd in neglecting, and that is a thorough 





preparation of the lessons, in advance of the pupil. This gives | 


the teacher confidence, increases her teaching power, and se- 
cures the respect and loyalty of the pupils. 


‘Yes it will take up most or much of her time outside the | 


school room. © No half-hearted service is worthy of recognition; 
if we are willing to give less than our best we come short of 
the measure, and should not repine when we are forced aside 
to look at the successes of our successor. 





The Club Question Box. 


Dear Help-One-Another-Club: — 


Will you kindly tell an inexperienced teacher what is to be 
done with a large boy, who is bright, who refuses to study 


geography and grammar, and whose parents say that these studies | 


are not necessary for his education? 

What are some good ways of keeping children quiet during 
a stormy noon time, or at recess hour? 

How can a dazen grades in arithmetic be combined into one? 

How can the talks in physiology be made interesting to the 
smallest pupils? 

How can the older boys be induced to become interested in 
the best literature, and make better use of the library than 
must country boys do? What are some good boy's books to be 
introduced into the school library—-good books for boys from 
twelve to fifteen? 

What can young children do, with the teacher’s aid, to im- 
prove the looks, and the condition of a rough, uninviting, 
barren playground? 

If some teacher or teachers, with successful years of instruc- 
tion behind her, will send me kindly aid, I will try to give in 
return whatever devices or experiments of my own prove so 
helpful that I feel that other teachers might make use of them. 

My multiplication table races are very exciting, and please 
the pupils and patrons. We have them every Friday morning. 

So many complain that children are not taught the multiplica- 
tion tables these days that I tried to think of some way of let- 
ting everybody in my district know that I was working my 
best at an attempt to do so. On Monday morning it was an- 
nounced what table is the one for Friday's racing. That table 
is studjed forward and backward and across, and every way pos- 
sible. Last Friday we had the sixtables. The racc is tosee how 
many can say the table through in four ways in lcss than two 
minutes, and the four ways are: say table beginning six times 





naught are naught, six times one are six, etc; say table, be- 
ginning six times twelve, six times eleven, six times ten, etc. ; 
say table beginning naught times six, once six, twice six, three | 
times six, etc.; say table beginning twelve times six, eleven 
times six, ten times six, nine times six, etc. The prizes for the 
winuers are boxes of fudge, small boxes, which I make myself. I 
give the smaller pupils three minutes, but anybody in the school- 
room is allowed to take part, as some of the ‘‘big’’ pupils make | 
slips in multiplication sometimes. After the oral race, I 
distributes paper, and five minutes is allowed for writing multi- 
plication tables. The race then is to see who can write the | 
most correct tables in the given time. I look over these papers 
very carefully, and in my report on Monday morning include 
no untidy paper. Al! mistakes are re-written correctly ten 
times. I have not tried the plan long enough to judge of re- 
sults, but it works well in this respect—everybody in the school 
or interested in the school knows that the teacher and the pupils | 
are desperafely in earnest in the study of the multiplication 
tables. Does any one know of a better method? 


Yours with a desire te aid and to be aided, 


INEXPERIENCE, 





































































ing quality, price and liberal exchange system. 


fact that we import Diamonds in the rough state, and cut and polish them in our lapidaries 
enables is to supply the finest gems at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent. 


Edition 21. The Authority on Diamonds, the Lyon Blue Book sent F: 


J. M. LYON & CO., 65, 67, 69 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





The chief consideration in buying a diamond is not the’ price quoted, but 
the real v alue of the goods offered, which consists of the greatest brilliancy, the pur- 


est color, perfection in cut, shape and polish. These high qualities you will find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will be sent by express without charge for your ex- 
amination. If not as represented return it at our expense. Now is the time to order your 
Diamonds, Watches an aba? Mage holiday delivery. 
Our Terms Are 20 Per Cent. Down and 10 Per Cent. Per Month 
All transactions are confidential, and with every purchase we give a certificate guarantee- 


e are the oldest Diamond house in the trade having been established since 1843, and the 


Write for our new catalogue—it is the handsomest Diamond and pveiry catalogue published—ask for 
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EMBROIDER YOUR MONOGRAM 


Prepare for success st the bar, in business or 
politics, by mail, in the original schcol, 
founded in graduates 
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SAMUEL PRYOR, Art Designer 
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want to place a copy of my new book, 
* Succeed in Basi ”* in the 





ia of every young man and young woman in 


T want to place it in the hands of every parent 
he hae the future welfare of their children at 


It is free to you for the mere trouble of asking for it. 

It fe a book of inspiration and encouragement for the 
young of both sexes. It is full of good, practical advice 
written from the standpoint of the every day man of 
business. It is a book that will be read and re-read. No one, young or 
middle Can read it without being nerved to greater effort. It tells 
you what traits of character you shuuld possess or acquire, what you 
should know. and what you should do in order to succeed. It is {llus- 
trated with half-tone portraits of Captains of Industry who have climbed 
the ladder of success. It contains contributions from such well known 
fying Americans as John Wanamaker, Henry Clews, Marshall 
Field, Sir Wm. Van Horne, H. H. Vreeland, John A. McCall 
and others. It contafns extracts from the writings and speeches of 
Presidents, educa historians, diplomats, merchants and others on 
Success. It contains the views and opinions of such men as David Starr 
ordan, John J. Ingails, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jas. A. Garfield, A. T. 
stewart, Wendel! Phillips, Bayard Taylor, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Prof. Hume Brown, Jas. Anthony Froude and others on what constitutes 
Teal success in life ae. tells you all about the COMMERCIAL COR- 
ESPONDENCE SCHOOLS; what the institution is, and what it does. 

t tells you about our Employment Bureau and how 


We Obtain Positions for Our Graduates. 


Tf you are ambitious and wish to succeed in life, this book will in- 
spire and help you. If you are ina rut, or in an_uncongenial ition, 
is book will point out the way to better things. If you want to improve 
your position in life, send mc your pame and address, and I will send you 
this book, and tell you of a plan by which 


I ‘Will Teach You Bookkeeping Free. 


My free book and advice may be all that stands between you and a 
good position, with a larger salary and a promising future. Sit down 
now and fill out your name ani ad- -- 
dress on the coupon below, and maf! it ; 
to me ba geek, onl olight — . Cc d Mail Cc To-D 
your part may e turning point Ou Th o-Day. 
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e than this; there- To ROBERT J. SHOEMAKER, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mqr., 
fore do not i off sending for this Commercial Correspondence Schools, j 
book. DO IT NOW! 64 M. Com't, Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your free book, “ How to. Succeed in 
ROBERT J. SHOEMAKER Business,” together with particulars of your offer of free 
Vice-Pres. and Gen, Mgr. tuition in bookkeeping. 
7 & Gores MAING. oo cece c cece ccwers cogees cctve eevee cesses csoe Gesceces eree 
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HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Our Own Publications. 











THE By LiLuie Faris, Critic Teacher, 
CHILDREN’S Ohio Teachers’ College, Athens, 
POET Ohio. This charming book con- 

tains interesting material for 
Longfellow study, gleaned from 
many sources, compiled with care as to authenticity 
and designed to be helpful to teachers in the primary 
grades. 

It may also be used as a supplementary reader for 
second and third grades. It serves to place the child- 
ren’s ideals on higher things, enriching their lives and 
opening up the great field of literature for them. 

It is printed in large type, is attractively illustrated 
and is bound in paper covers. Price 10¢ per copy. 
$1.00 per dozen. 
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‘By INEZ N. MCFER. It con- 


OUTLINES IN tains Outlines and Class 
UNITED STATES Plans, Selections for Map 
GEOGRAPHY Drawing and Modeling, 
Reading, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composi- 
tion, Search Questions and a fund of information not 
to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use 
Geography can easily be made the most interesting 
study in school. 
PROF, J. J. SHARP, Shell Rock, Iowa: 
“A work which deserves the highest commenda- 


tion. We are following the plan in our school with 
excellent results.” Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents. 





OUTLINES IN (For Class Use.) By E. 8. 
I,ANDES, formerly Teacher 


UNITED STATES of U. S. History in the Uni- 


HISTORY vainties of Wooster. The lat- 
est and decidedly the best 
and most complete outline in U. S. History published. 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils in studying the sub- 
ject from any text. 
J. H. DICKASON, Prin. of Preparatory Dep’t Univer- 
sity of Wooster: 

“To the teacher who wishes to depart from old 
ruts in the teaching of History, the outlines by E. s. 
Landes will prove of great value for the clearness 
and conciseness with which every point is treated as 
well as for the completeness of the work. The infor- 
mation is exact, the presentation attractive, and the 
whole treatment orderly , and such as will appeal to 
the teacher and pupil alike.’ 


Paper, 150 pages, 25c. 





LIVING THOUGHTS A series of three books 
of Graded Memory 
Gems, 
Prepared by KATHERINE T. BRYCE and F. EK. SPAULD- 
ING, 
Each book arranged by Grades. 
Book One—for grades I, I, III. 
Book Two—for grades IV, V, VI. 
Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. 
Superintendent of Schools, Wm. EK. CHANCELLOR, 
Bloomfield, N. J. writes: 
“TI have examined your Bryce-Spaulding Living 
Thoughts for All Ages. Each Book seems to be admir- 
ably adapted to the grades for which it is designed. 
The selections have been made with notable insight 
into literature and into the relations of the mind of 
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Pieces to Speak 
ot Boer 


A Literary Conference. 





By Margaret Rumple. 


A march is heard. 
Sit down. 

Leader (Laying down book) — 

Pardon my interruptions friends, but it truly seems to me, as has 
been said, that conversation is a thing of the past. Here we are, 
six of us, all dumbly listening to the thoughts of some great mind 
without one expression from us. We feed, feed, feed on other 
people’s thoughts until mental dyspepsia follows. 

We think less because we talk less, and we talk less because 
we think less. This mental loafing is just as bad in its effect as 
bodily loafing. Why not lay aside our books for a moment and 
try to talk? Give something out, instead of forever taking in. 
May I ask what it is that interests you? 

Kipling— 

Oh, I picked up this little volume of Kipling, as I started out 
today. 

Webster— 

And I became interested in Webster as I was looking up a ref- 
erence for my case tomorrow. 

Hale— 

This is Hale’s ‘* 
patriotism ever written. 
many times I read it. 


Enter the six characters reading intently. 


Man Without a Country’ 
It stirs my very soul, no matter how 


the greatest story of 


Prescott— 

‘The Conquest of Mexico,”’ 

Scott (Reads) 
‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,"’ 

(All in chorus) — 

Leader—'‘Sir Walter Scott!’’ 

Kipling--‘‘ Scott, Walter Scott!’’ 

Webster—‘‘ Scott, Great Scott!’ 

Hale—‘‘ Scott! Scott!”’ 

‘Scott!’’ 


by Prescott. 


Prescott— 
Leader— 
Good! Good! Webster, Kipling, Prescott, Hale and Scott! 
What masters of conversation they all were! The world is better 
because of them. They have added much to its literature. In 
other ways they were alike, too. 

Webster 

They are the products of England and America, and [ think they 
were all alike in their genius for hard work. You remember how 
Webster studied law while he‘taught school, how he helped his 
brother to get an education, how thoroughly he always prepared 
his cases, how hard he worked to overcome his difficulties in 
declaiming, and how much study he gave to things that were 
necessary. ‘‘He certainly lived with all his might while he did 
live.’”’ 

Kipling— 

Kipling is such a worker, too. 
is my only concern in life,’’ he says, and the knowledge he has of 
all sorts and conditions of men, has only been gained by the 
closest observation of men and manners. He is only thirty-eight 
years old, you know, and he can write everything about anything. 
He can write about soldiers, animals, children, Indians, life in 
India, or America, the sea, the fisherman, and workmen of all 
kinds. 

Hale— 

You know what a busy life Hale leads with his charity work, 
lecturing, editing, writing and preparing his sermons. When 
asked how he was able to accomplish so much, he said, ‘‘If you 
are working with Aladdin’s Lamp or Monte Cristo’s Treasures you 
Far less is your risk with the omnipotence of 


‘I want to give good work, that 


are not apt to fail. 
the Lord God behind you. 

Prescott— 

But just think of Prescott; how in spite of his great affliction of 
blindness, he mastered the Spanish language by listening to others. 
He undertook the history of Philip the Second, but his health 
failed and he died shortly afterward. His books are only the 
result of his intense devotion to work. These men make us believe 
that after all, genius is only the capacity for hard work, 

Scott— 

Scott was great in the way he paid off his debt when his pub- 
lishing company failed, No greater instance of financial success 
was ever recorded. So hard did he work, that in four years he 
had paid one half the amount which was $350,000. 

Leader— 


”” 
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Pieces to Speak-continued 








They were different in some ways 
though. Kipling’s writings are more or 
less crude, 
are very polished. 

Scott— 

These men were different in 
ance.too, weren't they? ° 

Hale— 

Yes indeed. Hale looks like an old 
farmer. He was at Chautauqua a couple 
of years ago and although he isa great 
favorite there, you never would have 
thought to find so great a soul in such an 
odd person. 

Webster— 

Webster was kingly in appearance, and 
when he walked along the street the 
people made way for him as they would 
for a king, and he generally wore a 
stove-pipe hat, which added to his 
height. 

Prescott-—- 

Prescott had a beautiful face as well as 
his character, and he makes a mighty 
fine statue. 

Kipling— 

I think Kipling is a very ordinary 
looking man. 


appear- 


Leader— 

Yes, but this was to his advantage, for 
he could go about and study his charac- 
ters without attracting attention. 

Scott— 

Scott was lame, but he was a fine look- 
ing man. 

Leader— 

Yes, they 
but they are alike in one respect, 
were admired by all. 

All in chorus— 

Yes, indeed! 

Kipling— 

I like Kipling’s great sympathetic 
spirit for his fellow-men. When he was 
sick in America the people of India 
showed their respect for him in these, 
words :— 

‘* °K must not die, we want him, 

O Gawd don’t take ’im yet. 

Spare ‘im a little longer; for ’e wrote 
‘Lest we forget.’ ’ 

Webster— 

I admire Webster for his patriotism, 
and he always wanted to be on the right 
side of things, and for his wonderful 
ability as a lawyer, orator, and statesman. 

Hale— 

Hale is a preacher that practices what 
Indeed, he is sort of a 
His pure char- 


are different in some ways 
they 


he preaches. 
walking sermon himself. 


acter is a fine example to all who hear | 


and read his sermons. 

Prescott— 

I admire Prescott for his devotion to 
And he has made us acquainted 
the finest type 


his work. 
with the Spaniard and 
of Indian in the Incas. 

Scott— 

I admire Scott for his honor; he did 
not have to pay thatdebt. It was only 
a debt of honor. 

Leader— 

And Scott was an even more versatile 
writer than Kipling. He wrote every- 
thing—Novels, romances, ballads, poems, 
songs, history, politics, and dramas. Of 
all his works ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ is the 
known and most generally admired in 
England. ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,’’ 
**Kenilworth,’’ ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ and ‘‘Guy 
Mannering’’ are the best of his novels, | 
and the ‘‘Lady of the Lake,’’ 
mion, 
strel,’’ are the best of his long poems. 


while Scott’s and Prescott’s | 


best | 


**Mar- | 
’* and the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Min- | 
| human civilization, ’’ 


Kipling— 

I have not read much of Kipling; but 
his ‘‘Captains Courageous,’’ ‘‘ Reces- 
sional,’’ his two ‘‘Jungle Books,’’ and 
the ‘‘Man Who Would be King,’’ I have 
thoroughly enjoyed. The ‘‘Man Who 
Would be King’’ gives a clear idea of the 
terrible heat of India; and his two 
‘‘Jungle Books,’’ have made me under- 
stand animals better than I ever did 
before. 

Webster— 

Well I am going to read, ‘‘ Webster’s 
reply to Hayne,’’ his Plymouth address, 
his Bunker Hill Orations, his Plea for 
Dartmouth College, and his Seventh of 
March Speech, all before the year is over. 

Hale— 

Of course Hale’s ‘‘ Man Without a Coun- 
try,’’ has made him famous forever. 
Of his many other books, ‘‘Ten times 
One is Ten,’’ and ‘‘In His Name,’’ are 
the best known. The influence of his 
sermons and addresses will be felt to the 
end of time. 

Prescott— 

Milton said a blind man could not 
write a history, but Prescott wrote the 
‘‘Conquest of Peru,’’ ‘‘Conquest of Mex- 
| ico,’”? and ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella.’’ 

Leader— 

Can you quote from your authors? 

Kipling— 

Yes, Kipling dedicated one of his books 
to his mother and this is what he said: 


‘“*If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine!”? 


Webster— . 

I know so many, which shall I give 
first ? 

‘‘Let our object be our country, our 
country, and nothing but our 





whole 
country.’ 

‘‘Let our age be the age of improve- 
ment.’’ 

And his masterpiece: 
|‘* Liberty and Union, now and forever, 

one and inseparable. ’’ 

Hale— 
These patriotic lines are from Hale’s 
‘*Man Without a Country.’’ 
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‘‘And for that flag, never dream a/| 
dream of but serving her as she bids you, 


|never look at another flag, never let a 


night pass but you pray God to bless that | 
flag. hd 

Prescott — 

‘*To do well and act justly, to fear God, 
and love God, to love our neighbors as 
ourselves is the essence of religion.’’ 

Scott— 

‘*To horse, to horse, the standard flies! 

The bugles sound the call, 

The Gaelic navy stems the seas, 

The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 

Arouse ye, one and all!’’ 


I like this one, too, 


but it does not 


|} sound much like Scott. 


‘*Oh, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practice to deceive.’’ 





Leader— 
You do know your quotations, don’ t | 
you? Can you tell who wrote this? 

‘‘Oh many a shaft at random sent, 
finds mark the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, | 

may soothe or wound a heart that’s 
broken.’’ 
Scott— 
That’s from Scott! 
Leader— 
You're right! Who wrote this? 
‘*When tillage begins other arts follow, 
the farmer, therefore is the founder of 
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Webster— 

I know, that’s Webster! 

Leader— 

Good! ‘‘Silence your opponent with 
reason, not with noise.’’ 

Hale— 

That sounds like Hale! 
> Leader— : 
Fine! 





‘*Let it be understood that a Russian | 


\. is a delightful person. It is only when 


he insists on being considered as the | 


not,’’ and he had that grace of genius 
which changed a life-long misfortune to 
a bright and beautiful blessing. 

Scott— 

Scott’s service was that he inspired 
Scottish patriotism and his works will 
keep alive the manners, customs, legends 
and histories of Scotland. It seems to 
me Scott was the greatest of them all, 
any way. 

Hale— 

Indeed no, 
greatest! 

Webster— 

Oh no! I think Webster 
the greatest! 

Kipling-- 

I don’t think anybody could be greater 
than Kipling. 


Hale was assuredly the 


was by far 


Prescott 

Well, I don't think any of them 
came such difficulties as Prescott and it’s 
great to conquer one’s fate. 


Leader— 

Well, I think they were all great. 

Kachi was great in his Own way, all 
uniting in uplifting humanity 
work was for others and that is 
greatness. (Pause.) By the way I have 
one of Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads 
here that has been set to music by some 
college chap. Wouldn't you like to try 
it? 

Seott— 

I can’t read music! i 


over- 


Their 
true 











Kipling— 
Oh, I don’t want to sing! 
Hale— 
I can’t sing! 
| Webster— 
| I have a cold! 
Prescott— 
| Let’s try it anyhow! 
Leader— 
Yes, let’s try! 
Miss —? (Passes around song. ) 
The Song: ‘‘On the Road to Mandalay. ’’ 
| —Rudyard Kipling. 


| the original production. ) 
After song is over—Kxeunt. 


The Game of Quoits. 


By Victor A. Herman. 


I hev seen a game of baseball where it 
cost to pass the gate, 

An’ I’ve hung aroun’ for hours where the 
golfers congregate ; 

Then agin I’ve seen the tennis lads in 
flannel pantaloons, 

An’ galsa-rollin’ croquet with their beaus 
betwixin’ ‘‘spoons.’’ 

Even saw a game of football with a team 
they called a ‘‘serub,’ 

An’ a lively game of cricket by a British 
cricket club. 

Watched the lacrosse students an’ the 
hockey team at play, 

Seems to me in late years there’s a new 
game every day; 

But with all of tiiem I’ve vet to see the 
sport we had of yore, 

Playin’ quoits with 
back of Jason’s store. 


When it got too warm for fire long about | 


the last of March, 
Jason hid the board an’ checkers back 
behind the bin of starch; 


he rolled the stove out in the shed 
just as a gentle hint 
That we could find more loungin’ room 


out in the weeds an’ mint. 
Sed he: ‘* This ain’t the time of year for 

huggin’ red-hot grates, 
But it’s just the kind of weather for a | 
bully game of quoits.’’ 

An’ so we whittled out a peg an’ druvy it 
in the groun’, 

An’ softened up the clay a bit an’ spread 
it all aroun’. 

Then clean until the Autumn storms 

you’d find the same crowd, sure, 


Playin’ quoits with hoss-shoes in the 
back of Jason’s store. 

Playin’ quoits with hoss--shoes!—TI swan! 
the time does fly; 

For since we played together twenty 
years have journeyed by; 

The town kept creepin’ nearer an’ old | 


Jason sold his stock, 
An’ where the back yaril used to be is 
now a city block. 

| 


An’ those who used to toss the quoits 
they’re scattered roun’ today 
Like grass seed in a windstorm—it just 


seems they blew away. 

Zeb Crossby went to Kansas an’ 
boys further West, 

Pete Darwin joined the navy an’ we lost 
track of the rest. 

But I’ll wager that the living ones dream 
of the oi of yore, 

Playin’ quoits with’ hoss-shoes 
back of Jason’s store. 


the Hale 


in the 


pe , 
Selecsté:.. 


Columbus. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, ‘‘Now must 
pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admir’l, speak, what shall I say?’’ 
‘Why, say, ‘Sail on, sail on, and on’.”’ 


we | 


The men grew mutinous by day, 
The men grew ghastly pale and weak. 
The stout inate thought of home. 
A spray 
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Will you play it for us | 


(Note—The third verse was omitted in 


most easterly of western nations, instead 

of the most westerly of eastern nations, | 
that he becomes disagreeable and hard to | 
manage. ’’ fee. 

Kipling. — 

That must be Kipling! 

Leader— 

Better, and better, I hardly thought 

' you could guess that! Let us see of | 
, what service these men were to their 
country. ~—_ 

Kipling— 

Well, Kipling has brought us to a 
better understanding of the British | - 
soldier and common laboring man, and 
he has nade us appreciate their real char- | 
acter and value. 

Webster— 

I think Webster’s greatest service to | 
his country was the patriotism he inspired | 5 
in others. Though he died several years 
before the Civil War his efforts bore fruit 
at that time, and thousands were willing | P 
to lay down their lives to protect and 
preserve the Union. 

Hale— 

The beautiful thoughts in Hale’s ser- 
mons and addresses have reached and | 4 
helped men the world over. His life has | 
been a constant service. He still con- | 
tinues his extensive charity work, tho’ | 
he is past his eighty-first birthday. : 

Prescott— 

I think Prescott’s life was a beautiful ' 
example to the world. Its message to all 

| future generations is: ‘‘ Work and despair 
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or more can also play Nix and “It.” 

These 3 would cost you $2 if bought memory-~-idea! fun 
y. To introduce our new gam for the thinking 1 tan, 
Pree from all objections to other playing cards. Duplicate Itis** It” 
played in duplicate with 2 packs of “It” cards. The om pe ‘ase keeps 
each hand intact and later passes the hands from each pack one player to 
the left as often as there are players, so thateach a playswith same 


cards—against same cards. Duplicate Set~2 packs" I ¢” cards & 2 caves 34 


We will awe - 
how to make & 
. 7 a. et 7 


the work and teach you free; ht BA -—- 
oft of Gs fur 








te Case for 500 
If your oh doesn’ t ry heng them we'll send pre- 
ee for 0c Home Amusements Co. 

uite 65, 233 Warren Av. Chicago 








SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low, 6 cent book on 
Culture Fe Profits on Gin 
seng PRE Send for it 

- "Beeson. Ohio. 


where you live Kemember we guarantee a clear pr 
every bay s work, absolutely sure. For full particulars see ovr 


D. BRANDT, Box 539, Letice to agents vu lastpage. BOTAL AFU, OU., Deira, Bicu. 
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Do You Want a Strictly 


Man Tailored Suit 


made to your individual measure, at a special bar- 
gain price? Do you want it made expressly to fit 
a figure, from the newest and most fashionable 

brics, in the metropolitan svar Do 
you wait to be absolutely satisfied before you 
decide to keep the garments? Do you want an 


All-Wool Albatross Waist 


to match your new costume 


Without Cost 


to you aor inn ly eon your 
Fea ie ‘ead care- 
fully and Promptly on our 


Special Offer: 
We will send you samples of the 
very latest fabrics for Tailor-Made 
Costumes in All-Wool Broadcloths, 
Popular zaney Worsteds in the lat- 
est manish effects, Zibelines, Home- 
spuns, Cheviots and Fancy Mix- 
tures, in the newest designs and 
colorings, from which we make 


Suits to Your Order 


in any style you desire, 
your choice of materia 


$9 to $35 
and give you an exquisite, 
All- ool Albat tross 
Waist to match your cos- 
tume, without charge, 
providing you will give 
us the names of ten ladies 
who will be likely to buy 

ailor-Made Suits or 
Skirts on our exceed- 
ingl iy Sierel termns.and 
hand each of them our 
Fashion Book, special 
offer, etc. 

Or, should you want a 
. stylish Man-Tailored sep- 
arate Skirt or Jacket, we 
will give you a dainty 






























Novelty Vesting Waist, 
without charge, under 
the same conditions. 

Our elegant assortment 
of stylish new goods, for 


Made to 
Your Order 
, ee 


ed 
weask is 
the op- 
portunity to prove that we 
nm save you money, give you exclusive styles 
| fit you perfectiy., You take norisk. We make 
your costume exactly as you order it, send it to 
you by, express, and give you five days to convince 
urself in your owra home that the garments are 
better vaiue in every way than you have ever 
had, or can get elsewhere. Don’t take our word 
for it—get our samples and prices, and compare 
them with others. Isn’t this an exceedingly liberal 
offer? Can you afford to pass it by? 

Write us today, stating colors prefer and 
whether you wish a Suit, Skirt or Jacket,and we will 
send you Superb Fall ‘Samples and our New Fal. 
Style containing —— instructions for 
taking measures, all sent free, together with our 
“Social Federation’’ Proposition ich pays you 
$2.50 in cash before you get your costume, 
OWEN T. MOSES @ CO., 258 MOSES BLDG., CHICAGO. 

References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State 
. Bank, Chicago, Capital stock $250,000.00, 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. It isa local 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment | has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
— book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
ree 
DR. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO., 
Department B, 
Chicago, Ill. 


elsewhere, ry 
that you give us 























18 So. Leavitt St., 








Ekbe HAIR SWITCHES, 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 

2 on. 20 inches, $0.90 

2oz. 22inches, 1.26 | 334 of. Winches, 3.25 

2% oz. 2iuches, 1,40 | 4 02. 28 inches, 

Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strends. Send sample lock 

of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. Al! orders 

filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. Mlu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curis, Ban 

a gene aves, etc, free. We send switches by 








"Otherwise tobe fwtarned to us = 2 In order- 


EE Wine 


satisf 
ing, write = roe this « 
ERTS. SPECIAL 
Ti ORE RELIABLE HAIR 
DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


inm—ié 








Agents Earn 






Selling “‘NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also ay 
en societies, etc. Pine)y tempered razor stee! blades. ‘Big Protits. 

comm|ssion paid. Send 2c etamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 38 Gan St., CANTON, O. 


RINTING! 


Pp ENTEAPRISE. Ghee ‘MOUSE, 
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RFU, N.Y. 
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Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘* What shall I say, brave Admir’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 


-‘*Why you shall say at break of day, 


» 9? 


‘Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on. 
They sailed, they sailed, as winds might 


blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 
‘*Why, now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
Kor eo ae these dread seas has 
brave Admir’l, speak and 


Now, speak, 


He said. ‘ein on, sail on, and on."’ 


They sailed, they sailed. Then spoke the 
mate, 
‘*This mad sea shows his teeth tonight, 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth as if to bite, 
Brave Admir’l, say but one good word, 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leaped as a flaming sword, 
‘*Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on.’’ 


—Joaguin Miller 





Sorry Little Children. 


By S. Jennie Smith. 


We are sorry little children, 
Just about to cry; 


| Just about to hide our faces. 


We will tell you why. 


Bright and early in the morning 
We were sent to school, 


| Told to hurry to our lessons, 


And mind teacher’s rule. 


| But we stopped and played together 


For an hour or more, 
| sae were very late at getting to the 
school-house door. 


| That is why we’re sorry children, 


But we mean to be 


| Always early in the school-room 


} 


After this, you see. 


a 


(To be spoken by three small girls. 


| Each might recite a stanza, and then the 
three say the last stanza together). 





Roger’s Prize. 
By Martha Burr Banks. 


They all came home from the party, 
Roberta, Ruth, Roger and Do, 


'And hurried to find their mother, for | 


3 oz. 24 inches, 62.25 | 


| 


mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if | 





each one had something to show; 
Ruth had gone hunting for peanuts, and 
had gathered a plentiful store, 
And Do had candy and trinkets gay that : 
she’s scrambled up from the floor, 
While Roberta had won a silver prize, a 
perfect little gem, 

For keeping her seat to the very last in | 
a trip to Jerusalem ; 

But poor little Roger looked abashed, 
for besides his own sweet self, 

He had brought home a paper motto, 
and that was the whole of his pelf. 


‘*It’s all that I have for you, mother,’ 
he said, with a laugh and a frown. 

‘I’m dreadfully slow at finding things, | 
and at games I’m an awful clown; 

‘‘I never come out at the head of a 
crowd; I suppose I’m the stupidest 
one 


parties are just for fun;’ 

‘*Why, the reason why Roger is left 
behind,’’ then spoke up little Do, 
‘“Is because he won’t push himself along, 

nor hurry nor scramble, you know,, 
But he always gives the girls a chance ;’ ; 
‘*Ah, then,’’ said the mother, ‘‘I see 
You have brought a true gentleman home, 

my dear, and that is enough for me.”’ 





Eight Grandmot ers. 
Pantomime. 
By Forest Allen. 
I 


Seven dear old ladies that I know went 
out to tea one day 

With a very charming lady who lived 
not far away ; 


Her cordial greeting over, all. sat down 
to knit or sew 

And talk about the happenings of many 
years ago. 


II 


With tongues and fingers busy, 
memory took them back 

To when there were no autos and no 
electric railway tracks, 

To dresses made of homespun, carded 
even by their hands 

When few of even the richest wore a 
dress from foreign lands. 


III 


Soon six white heads were nodding and 
the knitting was forgot; 

The chat about their childhood days to 
each a dream had brought. 

At length the spell is broken and these 
ladies felt so fine 

They thought they’d stroll about a bit 
out in the bright sunshine. 


IV 


So the knitting and the patchwork were 
carefully laid by 

And these charming little ladies walked 
out feeling spry. 

Among the flowers they sauntered and 
noted with delight 

That hollyhocks and zinnias had not been 
banished quite. 


Vv 


They strolled around the garden—these 
dear old ladies all, 

And only started for the house when the 
tea bell did them call. 

Around the table sat these dear grand- 
mothers old 

And sipped their tea in silence and each 
a story told 


fond 


VI 

One told of grandson Harry who at col- 
lege football played ; 

Another had a nephew who a_ grand 
invention made; 

One’s nephews and her nieces were living 
now in Rome; 

Another had a happy flock all doing well 
at home. 


vu 


But the hostess was ahead of all,—of a 
grandchild did she tell 

Who took pictures with a kodak and did 

exceeding well; 

| She would come that very evening,'f not 

hindered by the weather, 

| And take their pictures separately or in 
a group together. 


VIII 


This was surely unexpected and all tried 
to look at ease 

| But ’twas evident the kodak had created 

quite a breeze. 

And when the girl at last arrived, 
quite a while before 

These ladies could quit primping and 
take their places on the floor. 


IX 
| But soon the picture is obtained, and as 





*twas 


j | it’s growing late 


The grandmothers must say good-bye and 
hurry homeward straight. 

| They shake each other by’the hand and 
one and all agree 

That a grand, good time was had by all 
at this ‘‘ grandmothers’ tea.’’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIME. 


Any number of girls may be used. Let 
each wear a skirt that touches the floor, 
a white kerchief, cap and white apron. 
Let each be provided with a pair of 
glasses, knitting or sewing—preferably 
patchwork. Girls used should not be 
too large and should be those who can 
act well, for the success of the panto- 
mime, of course, depends on the actors. 
Let the setting for the selection be home- 
like and the first stanza be a typical 
greeting of invited guests. The reader 
must make long pauses where there is an 
effective tableau. 

In second stanza let the girls express 
as much animation as possible without 
talking. 

In third, let the heads droop and knit- 





ting drop unnoticed. Some could nod 





TRY THE 
TASTEFUL TRIMMING 
FOR WAIST WEAR. 
“IDEAL” WASH BUTTONS 





atented. 
Cost Less, 
Lindner’s non-breakable shirt waist buttons filla 
long felt want. They are of the finest linen with a 
beautiful crochet center, —— all the hardships of 
the laundry and outlast easily a whole dozen of 


Prettier than Pearl. Last Longer. 


other buttons, look prettier, cost less If you are 
at all interested in a wash button for your under- 
linen, corset covers, waists, babies’ wardrobe, etc., 
that will bea relief from everlastingly sewing on but 
tons and a joy to look at, send to-day for our free 
sample card. jal Offer : Send 2 addresses of 
lady friends and we wili put in a beautiful silk cro- 
cheted button for your stock with directions for 


“LINDNER & CHADBOURNE 
P. 0. BOX 1037, CHICAGO. 
NoTIcE: We will send a handsome present to 
every teacher who will send us the full names and 
addresses of the girls in her class. 











Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 

Not brittie ; will neither scratch 





idee " Perfectiy transparent, 
natura! color and beauty of the wood. 
doubt the most ical se satisfact 
known for HARDWOOD FLOOR: 
For Sale Dealers in "Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many ad- 
vantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO.,356 Atlantic Ave,,Boston, Mass, 

is a superior finish for 


Our No. 8 Reviver iciscnen tena Piaznn tloore 


preserving the 
Without 
'y POLISH 














We (arpet Your Floor ‘- 3 








WITH OUR NEW 


Bruxelle Art Rugs 


Can be used on both sides, all colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 


Sani Economical 


‘4 Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Expressace 
prepaid. New and enlarged cata- 
logue, showing rugs in actual colors, 
free. Money refunded, if not satis- 





iC. 


. Co., 
phia, Pa. a 





factory. Sanitary 
140Oxford St., Philade! 


Sachet Talcum Puff? 


IT is the perfect toilet requi- 
site. Delightful after bathing or 
shaving. The “Puff” itself is 








vou don’t 
YOU use a 


made of eiderdown, soft and 
fine, through which the delicate- 
ly scented pure air float talc per- 
colates. his distributes the 
powder evenly and in just the 
right proportion, thus preventing 
the flying of loose powder over 
the dressing table or cloth. The 
cover is made of chamois. beauti- 
fully band-painted, and isin ad- 
dition to its practical value as a 
puff. a most attractive souvenir. It’s the wonder of 
the World's Fair, where thousands are being sold. 
Send 35c to-day fora Puff. Tri-State Trading Co., 
Dept B. Keystone Bank Bidg., Pittsburg. Pa. 


10 for 10 cts. 


will send to any one 2 Hematitched 
Dollies, 1All I Linen ty 7 2 Col- 











lar Patterns, y Pat- 
terna, tie Patterns, 1 
Lace Butte Pattern, Also our 
new catalog, be 4) ome all for 10c 


. 8. DAVISSON & CO. ee 
ays New York, Dept,5* 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit 
possible in legitimate oot Oil, Timber and Sme!- 
ter Investments and Dividend: -payin Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book 
lets, ‘Giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 
Invest 1 cent by 


HOW T0 MAKE MONEY writing us a postal 


rd and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000a 
ann This is no fraud. Many now in our employ 
will vouch for the truth of this statement ; we are will- 
ing to guarantee any honest, energetic Boo without 
previous a. from $700 to 1,000 a year 
sure money. Writetoday. J. L. NicHoLs & CO. 
Naperville, Illinois. 











Foe Bown 10c and the names and 
terial of four LACE lov- 

ileal ~ ewill mail 12 yards of 

v enciennes e good for trim- 
ming handhoreb lots, ete., worth We, dress, 

Daniel Spitaer, N. 26 Beekman Piace N, Y. City, 










TEACHERS 
we want to tell you about our goods, Let us have your 
address. 4 large ect mottoes, sommethies. new, 
only 20¢ post paid HE GIBSON COMP 
Akron, Ohio. fevarntning in school Re 
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very effectively; in third line let the old 
ladies stretch and yawn, pick up their 
knitting and consult as to whether thev’d 
walk or stay in the house. 

In the fourth stanza they should walk 
over to one side of the stage, or down in 
front; it would be doubly effective if 
flowers could be grouped in the form of 
beds in this stanza. All the time they 
are strolling through the garden they 
must seem to keep up an animated con- 
versation. 

In stanza five have the table really set 
and let them seem to be drinking tea 
and eating, the while expressing wonder, 
joy or sorrow (as the case may be) while 
the different ones tell the stories in 
stanzas six and seven. 

In eight let there be a nervous fixing 
of one another and repeated trips to a 
nearby mirror. Straighten the skirt, ker- 
chief and cap, smooth the hair, wipe the 
spectacles repeatedly, etc. 

Quite a little may be added to the tab- 
leau in eighth stanza by arranging the 
group for the picture and making this 
tableau end the performance. If it does 
not, in first of number nine let the 
ladies show much wonderment at the 
camera and examine it, then bid their 
hostess adieu. Some of the girls might 
walk with canes and all must-act like old 
ladies, taking quick short steps and sit- 
ting and arising with difficulty. 


Put-Off Town. 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


There’s a town I’ve heard of somewhere 
(And I hope it’s far away), 

Where the people live a wretched life 
Every single day. 

The streets that lead up to it 
(You can tell them by the dearth 

Of happy faces met there— 
They’re the gloomiest on earth) 

Are named—it is no secret— 
‘*Not-Now,’’ ‘‘Oh-Can’t-You-Wait,’’ 

‘*T-Will-in-Just-a-Minute ;’’ 
And right up o’er the gate, 


\§ Some things must go wrong your whole 


Is written in large letters 
(’Twas not placed there for fun), 
‘This is where are found the boys 
Who never get things done!’’ 
And in this city none are glad, 
As you may well suppose, 
And you will hear the self-same tale 
From anyone who knows. 
That you may never dwell within | 
’ This place to ill renown, 
Be prompt in every duty— 
And so shun this Put-off Town! 
—Boys’ World. 





Don’t Look for Flaws. 


Don’t = for flaws as you go through 
life; 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of the 
light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding; 
It is better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 





The current of life runs every way 
To the bosom of God’s great ocean; } 
Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s | 
course 

And think to alter its motion. 
Don’t waste a curse on the universe; 
Remember it lived before you; | 
Don’t butt at the storm your puny form, 

But bend, let it fly o’er you. 


The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whim to the letter; 


life long, 
And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle, 
The wiser man shapes into God’s great 





plan, 
As the water shapes into the vessel. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Progressive 
Age. 





Methods, Aids and Devices 


(Continued from page 26.) 


The clipped selections should be as- 
sorted and classified, before putting 
away; it is easy to understand the incon- 
venience of going through the entire 
collection, whenever selections on some 
particular subject is wanted. There are 
several excellent methods of doing this. 
One is by means of a scrapbook, di- 
vided into various departments with 
plain headings occurring in alphabetical 
order; a certain number of pages devoted 
to each subject, which should form the 
headings for that department: as 
A, Arbor day; B, Bird day; 
mas; D, Decoration day; etc. 

If the scrapbook be made of muslin or 
cambric it will withstand much hard 
usage. 

Another way is by means of large 
envelopes, each labeled with the subject 
of its contents; all kept together by an 


elastic band. Boxes are convenient in | 
some ways; but require too much room | 


to be adapted to all circumstances. 


Not only should songs and poems be 
preserved, but also prose 


also, suggestive programs -.as used by 
others on various occasions; descriptions 
of tableaus, costumes, etc. 
will also find a good selection of song 
books a most convenient aid in pre- 
paring special school exercises. School 
songs; Sunday school songs; College 
songs; Glees; Home songs; and as many 
others as are found to contain anything 
adaptable to such use. The songs may 
be learned during the regular daily sing- 
ing exercises; thus requiring little prac- 





| upon the blackboard. 
the name of a river is hidden. 
| child who finds a name must locate the 
| river mentioned. 


| and 
C, Christ- | 





selections | 
suitable for reading and declaiming; | 


7. ‘‘Hullo!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Hullo! ’’I 
| replied. 

8. We must sever now our friend- 
ship. 

9. Whatever happens, don’t forget 


Teachers | 


| ground. 





tice, when selected for an especial oc- 
casion. 


Games for Rainy Days. 


By Virginia Baker. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


EOE 


REGISTERED 
Pronounced ‘“‘Swa-zette’’) 


“A new and beautiful 


WASH FABRIC 


with a permanent lustre. 
EQUAL TO FINE SILK 


in appearance but superior in durability, economy and many other ways 
Does not shrink and always retains its 
ideal material for Ladies’ and Misses’ 
wear and the best Shirt Waist or Pajama Fabric ever produced, 






Sol 








that a woman understands. 
freshness and beauty. The 


gt inches wide, All shades. 


If you compare it with Pongee Silk for style, price, width 
and wearing quality—you will choose SOMESETTE. 
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Plain or in dainty figurings. 


















For sale ee ; but be sure 
to get the Genuine. 
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Comfortable Shoes 
FOR OMEN’S 
WEAR ane 
With ‘‘Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heels’’ attached 


a@°This Rubber Heel has = air chamber next to the heel seat, makinga Pneu- 


Your Dealer 
Has Them! 


Juliets, Oxfords and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


A Suction Chamber to walk upon, making It 





matic Cushion of the Hee 
the only Rubber Heel that Wii not Slip On Wet or Polished Surfaces. 





5 Maker to User 
1 ’ Typewriter Chairs 





Copper Plated, ag 100 years. 
The A. H. Andrews Co., 
Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Genuine Bargain 
Hundreds of Upright ~ Pianos 
posed of atonce. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterling: s and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 
instrument at $ fully equal to many 
ae soy Menthity payments accepted. A only about 
Kivetrased Piano Book Free. 


Mirs. Office Desks, etc 
| | returned from renting to 
pseedar me ode from new = all are offered at 
@ great discount. Upriehte a low 
as $100. Also beau- tiful Up- 
rights at $125, pte $100 ena 61s, Afine 
rite for list and particulars. You make @ great saving. 


| warranted as represented. 


LYON & HEALY 


11 Adams St., CHICACO. 
World's langest musie house; sells Everything known in Bustle 





HIDDEN RIVERS. 


(Copy the sentences given below, | 
In each sentence | 


Each | 


The one who names 
locates the greatest number of 
rivers wins the game. ) 

1. Yes, Adam, a zone is a belt pass- | 





ing around the earth. 

2. Miss Elsie Davol gave a party. 

3. That lawless gang escaped from 
prison. 





A. SCHOOL ROOMS 
greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Proniatly Vat om mem in the study of hy History 
sical and Commercial Goossens y, Le ee 


Belence, Art and other branches. very schoo! 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











4. Oh Eugene, see my new book! 
5. Will you rally round the flay ? 
6. Industry brings its own reward. 


to be polite. 
10. Ned drew a plat and a chart. 
11. Hurry, or we shall miss our ride. 
12. The cucumber landed on the 


13. Baby is taking a little nap. 
14, Oh, I overlooked that picture. 


15. Bees gather honey from the 
flowers. 
ANSWERS. 


1 Amazon; crosses northern part of 


Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


llustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 


Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowle« ge a Mother Should Have 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledes a Wife Should Have 


—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Iliustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for “ Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books uf merit—F REE. 








South America. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. P- PHILADELPHIA 





$4.00 each, delivered—Spring Steel | 





| Talking in Society 


HAVE KNOW 
|| SOMETHING HOW TO 
TO SAY SAY IT 


HOW TO CONVERSE 


The Art of Talking Well in Society 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
YOU MAY LEARN: 


How to begin a 
conversation. 

How to fill the 
awkward pauses. 

How to tell an 
anecdote or story. 

How to raise 
the conversation Me 
above the gossip i 
line. 

How to use 
“small talk.’ 

How to avoid 3 
self-congcious- 
ness, bluntness, t 
tiresomeness. 






Toe, 


a 


How to be an interesting dinner companion. 

We teach you how to acquire an active brain, 
a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry of fig 
ure, clear compiexion, proper carriage, ease of 


manner, 


OUR COURSE 


Is thorough. It begins with the rudiments 
of successful conversation and covers the 
subjects of Attractive Appearance, Mag- 
netic Voice, Charm of Manner, the most 





minute points of Etiquette, Tact, Adapta- 
bility, Repartee, Wit, Argumentation, De- 
scription, Narration, Story-Telling. In fact 
we cover every phase of conversation 
which well-bred people require to be inter- 
esting and agreeable. 
weteach] OUR 
Also METHOD 
TALKING FOR 
BUSINESS Our course of study 
SALESMAN- does not lay down any 
SHIP arbitrary set of rules 
BODILY CUL- We strive to have the 
TURE AND student attain a perfect 
CHARM of natural flow of conversa- 
MANNER tion, making no parade 
DRAWING AND] ©&f any ac quired art while 
conversing. 
at vere We also answer ques- 
WRITING GOOD} tions on any subject on 
PROSE which our students desire 
special information, 











Individual Instruction 


is given to each student. We make a care- 
ful study of each “‘case”’ and prescribe les- 
sons and exercises for each one’s peculiar 
needs. 

Write for information and blanks. 


A. P. GARDINER 
President 


20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., 
Box 25, Central Bank Bidg., NEW YORK. 














AGENTS CAN easily make three dollars a day 
sure. A chance ofa lifetime. See back page of 
this paper. 
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EDM 


1170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO 
TH at ADER CLOAK MOUS 


sucked; silk ae 
lions. No. 1649 $2.98 
Send $1 and either or both styles wil) be sent C. % D. for balance} 
with privilege of examination. Money back if dissatisfied, 








Gents ts No. 45, Ladies Ring, No. 46. 


for either one of these beautiful rings. 

Pparanteed for Sve five years, ht from the 
ow two-thirds of the 

price of a first-class ring. If a0 entirely einen Ky 

willrefund your aeuey at once on receipt of ring 

These rings are worn by the most fashionable s 

and no one can tell but: what they cost $75, aie people 

each. If you doubt our statements write us a letter say- 

ing that you will pay $1.98 and charges after examining 

the ring at your nearest express office and find it entirely 


toyou. We have been in business for years, but never 
offered such a bargain as this. Do not throw this aside 
until you forget all about it. Order at once. Large cat- 
alogne free with each order, Address 

DIAMOND CO.,g21 Penn st., Reading, Pa, 


Special “y' Sheet Music 


Latest N. Y. Vocal of Instrumental Successes post- 
paid for 20 cts. each or 6 for $i—Laughing Waeter— 
Always in the Way—Goodbye My Lady Love—Anona 
-Hiawatha—Navajo— Bedelia— Message of the Violets- 
My Alamo Love—The Gondolier—You’re as Welcome 
ax the Flowers of May—Down on the Farm—Tesse- 
Blue Bell—Polly Prim.—For fNale, A Bahy—Goodbye 
Little Girl Goodbye—The Man With the Ladder and 
the Hose—I've Got a Feelin For You—Soko—The Man 
Behind—Six for $1.00. Address Omo Music Co., 2146 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





and we will send it to you, postpaid, by return mail. 








THE LATEST DISCOVERY OF SCIENCE WHICH 
WILL REVOLUTIONIZE MANKIND. 


The origin and cause of all Disease and Sickness has 
been discovered, and is now tested and proved. 


The details and full information of this wonder 
ful discovery has been published in book form, con 
taining the most valuable facts and recent science 
on the subject of Health ever printed. Price $1.50, 
Its low price and language free from medical terms 
places it within the means and grasp of every per- 
son, If dis-sutisfied with either the book or its re- 
sults your money will be refunded upon request. 
We are offering you an opportunity which if ac- 
cepted will be worth thousands of dollars, Add., 


NUCCESS | SCHOOL or HYGIENE, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 














minat me ae 
out. It is the slickest thing ve 
musical hy: ever saw. It hat 








For the Traveller. 
Look 


For 
Ing for an inexpensive 


ladies and Children, For All. 
ent 


THE ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 
Adjusts and folds 18 inches to 6 1-2, 
Nickel Plated. Booklet for Postal. 


By Mail, 25 cts. 
ROYAL MPG, CO., 
Concord, N. H. 


Fortunes in this plant. 
Easily grown. Roots and seed 


e 
Ginsen forsale. Plant in fall. Room | 
in your garden. Booklet and | 
magazine 4c. Ox: Ginseng Co.,Dept¥4,Joplin, Mo. 
CAN you use three dollars a day? Of course 


yotcan, Every person can, See back page of 
Uus paper, 
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2. Volga; eastern part of Russia. 
3. Ganges; north eastern part British 
India. 
4. Genesee; crosses western part of 
New York. 
5. Ural; separates Europe and Asia. 
6. Indus; western part of -British 
| India. 
7. Loire; central part of France. 
| 8. Severn; central part of Canada. 
9, Po; northern part of Italy. 





10. Plata; eastern part of South 
| America. 
crosses northwestern 


and central parts of United States. 
12. Cumberland; crosses Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 
13. Lena; northern part of Siberia. 
14. Ohio; eastern part United States. 
15. Rhone; eastern part of France. 


A Game of Trees. 


(Require the pupils to state one, or 





| more facts about each tree mentioned. ) 


1. What is the most level tree? 
Plane. 

2. Which is the brightest colored 
tree? Redwood. 


3. Which tree suggests thoughts of 


the ocean? Beech. 

4. What tree would we prefer on a 
very cold day? Fir. 

5. What tree contains a domestic 
| animal? Mahogany. 


as represented by us, and we will at once forward same | 


If your favorite piece is not in this list, send us 20c | 


| worth 


6. What tree might very properly 
wear a glove? Palm. 
7. What tree is a pronoun? Yew. 

8 Which is the most melancholy | 
tree? Blue Gum. 

9. Which tree is a tale teller? 
10. Which tree is an insect? 


Peach. 
Locust. 


11. Which is the dandy among trees? 
Spruce. 

12. Which tree isan invalid? Pine. 
13. What tree never is barefooted? | 
Sandal-wood. 

14. Which tree can best remember | 
numbers? Date. 

15. Which tree has passed through fire? 
Ash. 

16. Which is the most ancient tree? 
Elder. 





A Friday Afternoon Di- 
version. 
By Mabel McDiarmid. 


As | have been quite successful 
the way of procuring a diversion that 
is both profitable and interesting to 
pupils, I will send you my little record. 

I found, when L came to my_ school, 
that on Friday afternoons the children 
expected to spend the last hour in 
something besides study, 
always done. 

Ciphering duwn, spelling down, 
were rather old, and so, after some 
thinking, we evolved something that 
was new and interesting, besides being 
instructive. During the last hour of 
every Friday afernoon we played the 
question game. If the smaller ones did 
not wish to take part, I sent them out- 
side to play, or gave them some seat- 
work that was really play. 

I began by asking some pupil a 
question. It was our rule that the 
question must be really instructive and 
while, as, ‘‘In what year was 
Washington born?’’ 
Constitution of the U. S.?"’ 


ibe or she could not answer. 


in | 


as they had > 


etc. 


‘““Who wrote the | 
etc., and | 
that no one must ask a question which | 
If the | 


correct answer was obtained. 
son answering correctly then 
someone else a question and so on, for 
an hour. : 

Latterly, we had adopted a new 
method. Each pupil went to the board 
| and wrote one less question than there 
| were pupils to answer, leaving room for 
| answers, and writing below the names 
of the pupils he wished to answer the 
different ones. The pupils then went 
round the room and answered the dif- 
ferent questions, if they were able to 
do so; and at the end of the time 
the questions were talked over and 
commented upon. 
forward to their Friday game, and had 
lists of bright, 
all ready, a week ahead. 








Mineral Kingdom Game. 


most highly valued? Gold. 

2. What mineral was once a vege- 
table? Coal. 

3. Which is the most useful mineral? 
inom. 

4. What mineral was named in honor 
of a heathen deity? Mercury. 

5. What mineral is supposed to bring 





| human life? Salt. 
8. What liquid mineral occurs in the 
‘vicinity of coal beds? Petroleum. 
9. What is the so-called ‘‘lead’’ 
our pencils? Graphite. 
10. What minerals are used in coining 
United States money? Gold, silver, 
| nickel, copper. 


Our Aster Day. 

By Jean Halifax 
The day before the children had each 
| been asked to bring a bunch of asters for 

the next morning. 

On the board the 
species of asters had been written, and 
vacant spaces left after the names. The 
first thing we did was to find out all the 
derivations we could and write them on 
{our slips. These were some of the names 

on the board. 
1. Folium, a leaf—Deriv: 


in 





names of various 


foliage, folio 


etc. 


1. Which mineral has always been | 


misfortunes on its owner? Opal. 

6. What mineral enters largely into | 
our food and drink? Water. 

7. What mineral is necessary to_ 





2. Cor, (cordis) heart—cordial, 
| courage etc, Cordifolius: Heart—leaved. 
3. Linea, a line—lineage, lineal, linear 


core, 


etc, Linarii folius: Linear—leaved. 

4. Multus, many—multiply, multitude 
etc. 

5. Flor, a hower—floral, florist, Florida, | 
Flora Multiflorus: Many — flowered. 
| Aster cordifolius, linariifolius, 


Aster 
Aster muliflorious. . 
We already knew that aster meant star, 
and had drawn the starry flower. 
Then we went to work to find out the | 
name of each of our species and tie to 
the stem a slip bearing the name. It 
was easy work labeling them, with the 
blackboard work before us; we had orly 
to notice a few points; e. gz. this must | 
be cordifolius, I know for it has a heart- | 
| shaped leaf, etc. 
three species that morning, as there was | 
not time for all the different ones. 
It made a pleasant change from the 
regular Botany work, and the derivations | 
were turned into a spelling lesson. 


We learned only these | 





The children looked | 


entertaining questions | 


PADDED POETS. 


pupil called upon could not answer | 
correctly, it was put to another until a | 
The per- | 
asked | 





VERY FINE. 


ne al the 20 titles, inelud- 
ing the > peqene English 
and American Poets. 
volumes are printed vend 
large, clear type, On extra 
quality of paper. They are 
bound in padded or eushion- 
ed leather covers, with hand- 
on 
ges, 
Fach volume is boxed separ- 
ately. 12mo. 
301 Browning (Mrs) 








302 Browning (Robert) 
303 Bryant 
304 Burns 
308 Coleridge 
308 Eves ngeli 
308 Evangeline 
309 Goldsmith 
310 Hiawatha 
311 Holmes 
313 Jean Ingelow 312 
315 Lake 314 Kipli 
316 Longfellow 317 Lowel 
318 Luci 319 Macaulay 
) Milton 321 Moore 
322 | 323 Poe 
324 Pope 
326 Swinburne 327 Tenn 
328 Whittier 329 Wor worth 
Publisher’s Price $1.50 


Our Price—76c each 
Postage extra, 14c 
Any number of titles selected from above list of Pad- 
ded Poets can be procured by taking subscriptions to 


| our publications, each book being sent postpaid as a 


| Conducted b; 


| Union Chemical Works, 


reward for earning 90 Points.—See schedule of Points 
on page one. 

NOTE: Securing three subscriptions to Worlds 
Events at the special 60c rate will entitle you to one 
book, six subscriptions to two, and any number can !« 
secured on same basis. We call particular attention 
to this because WORLD'S EVENTS being a journ 
al of general interest appeals to all progressive people. 
As the regular price is $1.00 a year, the special 60c 
rate is recognized as being very liberal and subscrip- 
tions are easily procured. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL FREE! 


BOYs, end to we for 20 










Bluine 
whic! a can easily 
sell at ten cents each. 


e 22.0 
aoe Me and he 
atonce send free post- 
[ay Re; lation: 

a ‘oot 
cunmaen st a tested 
omg made of the be: 
rubber and a monty 
leather aoe, Iti by 
‘warranted to stand rough work. your ad- 
Gress, We trust you with the Bluine. Satisfaction 
We also give other athletic goods. 


guaranteed. 
BLUINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
2 Mill Si ae Concord — Mass, F 





A Banion 


Cured 





Be Your Own Chiropodist. We have a hand- 
some 20 page illustrated booklet on “Haw to have 
Kasy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,’ which we will mailto 
any address for a 2c. stamp. Bunions ean be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do it in yourown home 
without cutting and without the slightest inconven- 
ience, It also tells about the prevention and remov- 


| ai of corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of 


ol kinds of foot troubles, Moot Remedy Co., 
1303 S. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 


This Washing Machine 


FRE 


To introduce the Improved 
in every 

home in U. S. 1 will eend & 
tothe 


will send 

















B. B. BALL UHfr., Room 234, Baii Block, H 
in Mail-Order Bus! 
ness, One Mail-Order 


BIG MONEY x. ‘one suo 


of a million dollars monthly; another receives 2,00 
letters daily, nearly re . containing money. The 
mail-order business is very fascinating. Big profits. 

anyone, anywhere. Our plan tor 
inners is very successful; it cover 
int. Write for it; send stamp. 
AL SUPPLY co., Kansas City, [o. 


starting 
every 


CE) 





A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles. 
Landsfeld did it. Price #1.00 


Minneapolis, Mino. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Continued. 








The bed in one picture would be a fair 
size in proportion to the smallest bear, 
but does the bed in the other picture 
look large enough? Ask the child who 
produces such a picture whether he thinks 
that bed big enough for the baby bear.’ 
If he can be taught to consider the re- 
lationships between his various objects, 
the problem of proportion will be largely 
mastered. Study proportion in the bear. 
Think of the relative size of body, neck, 
head, hind legs and fore legs. Look also 
for simple proportions in the little girl. 

And fourth, look for any representation 
of perspective. This will perhaps be ob- 
served more often in the pencil and crayon 
drawings, and in the larger attempts, as 
the work progresses. The only perspec- 
tive here observed in these pictures of 
the bears, is in the position of Goldilocks 
in the first one where she is represented 
as flying from the farther side of the bed, 
shown by her position in the picture,— 
higher up, and therefore farther back on 
the horizontal plane, the floor. 

In the various grades and classes, as 
the different rhymes are chosen, the 
work will be largely individual and each 
time a new problem for both pupil ‘and 
teacher. 

In one class the children liked the 
nursery rhyme,— 


‘*The barber shaved the mason, 
As I, suppose 
Cut of his nose 

And popped it in a basin.’’ 





This produced plentiful barbers, fierce 
and determined, with struggling masons | 
in the chair, though some few were lying | 
back as peacefully as the ordinary man in | 
the familiar barber shop. | 

‘*Barber, barber, shave a pig,’’ brought | 
forth barbers and pigs. Some of these | 
pigs were mounted in a row. In criti- 
cising these, we might say that it is 
plainly to be seen that some of the pupils 


’ did not catch one of the most character- 


istic points of a pig, that is, the little | 
curly tail, though it is true that they did 
catch the shape of the head and snout 
fairly well. The snout is no doubt a 
more prominent characteristic than me | 
curly tail, and perhaps the child was right | 
in getting the larger characteristic first. | 
_ Pigs are to be seen every day in village | 
and country life. Let the children study 
them. What is the shape of the animal as 
a whole? What sort of neck has he? | 
What is the shape of the head? Are the 
ears large or small, erect or drooping, 
and where placed? What kind of nose 
has he and where is his mouth? Where 
are the legs attached to the body? Are 
they long or short, stout orthin? Notice 
the foot and be able to describe it and 
draw it. Is the tail long or short, straight 
or curled, thick or thin, and where 
placed? What is the difference between 
the foreleg and the hindleg? 

These questions cover form and _ pro- 
portion. Study the pig also for action. 
There will be perspective in the repre- 
sentation of the legs on the farther side, 
as the child soon becomes dissatisfied 
with placing all four legs on one side. 
Study from the animal and from pictures 


how the farther legs appear and how they 


should be drawn. This will apply to 


drawing all four-legged animals. 
Tliese points will suggest how to study 
this animal so that a correct mental picture 


. 


may be gained. Ifa child has a good 
idea of these he may be trusted to make 
a very fair representation of a pig. 

Red Riding Hood is always a favorite 
story. The first one here reproduced 
shows very interesting form, fair pro- 
portion and very appropriate action. 
Perspective is shown in the position of 
the figures, that is, the wolf and child in 
the foreground, the tree a little back, and 
the hunter running in from the distance. 


In the other two pictures of Red Riding 
Hood, one shows rather good proportion 
but no action, while the other shows some 
action but is lacking in proportion, as is 
shown by the size of the tree. It was 
suggested that the tree in the latter 
pictures should be placed so as to show 


that it is some distance off, because trees | 
when they are way off appear very small. | 


Thusa simple principle of perspective 
may be taught. 
The row of wo:ves may be studied after 
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the manner suggested for the pigs. How 
many of them show any characteristics of | 
the wolf? What ave the chief chy «cter- | 
istics of the wolf? What domestic | 





| related to the wolf? 


| paper, is here shown. 


animal would you study as being nearest 
Read “The Call of | 
the Wild,’’ by Jack London and see how | 
vividly he brings it to you that a dog is a 
wolf, domesticated through long genera- 
tions. Ernest Thompson Seton, in his | 
book on animal anatomy, compares the 
structure of the wolf with that of the grey- 
hound. The greyhound isa good type 
for study, for no heavy coat of hair ob- 
scures the structure of the animal. The | 
chest is seen strong, full and long winded, | 
indicative of endurance in a race, while | 
the hind part, lithe and supple, is simply | 
a propelling power. After getting some | 
idea of the structure, take the Collie dog 
as most nearly resembling the wolf in 


outward appearance. Here you have a 


good study of the heavy coat of hair, the 


bushy tail, the pointed muzzle, and the 
alert ears. 
Another popular rhyme which one class 
chose to illustrate is,— 
‘*Cock-a-doodle-do, 
My dame has lost her shoe, 
My master’s lost his fiddle-stick, 
And don’t know what to do.’’ 


One illustration of this, cut from | 
The two figures | 
certainly look cross and full of trouble 
and we can readily imagine that they 
have lost something. But the bird is not 
saying ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-do.’’ In the row 
of birds, made at the same time, only 
one looks like a rooster, and he is not 
crowing. Here is need for some lessons 
on the rooster, to get the form as well as 
the action of crowing. 

The child sitting in the little chair and 
looking behind him is quite clever. In 


| front of him is evidently a tray, which 


belongs to the chair. 
The little urchin in the initial illustra- 


| tionis a veritable Chimmie Fadden. It 
| was made by Max, a pupil of the second 
| grade, who already seems to show some 
|of the peculiar talent of an Outcault, a 
| Bunny, or some other of our comic illus- 
| trators. 


‘There was a little boy and a little girl 
Lived in an alley. 

Says the little boy to the little yirl 

| ‘Shall I, oh, shall 1?’ 

| Says the little girl to the little boy 

| “What shall we do?’ 








Ghe Youth's 
Companion 


WITH ITS ENTERTAINING AND INFORMING READING 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, BRINGS TO- 
GETHER ALL MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





Read by Men for its honest treatment of affairs and 
its manly fiction. 

Read by Women for its helpfulness in their home 
life, its stirring tales and entertaining anecdotes. 


Read by Young People for its wealth of good stories 
and for its aid in all educational work. 


The Volume for 1905. 


Two hundred and twenty-five contributors from all parts of the world! No expense 
or care has been spared to make the paper excel itself every week during the next year. 
Among the men and women of distinction who will write for The Companion are: 





THE HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 
MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
COMMANDER PEARY. 
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Abalone Pearl Pin, Half Price. 


We supply California products at reduced 
prices. Everything from a pear! to a carload 
of preserved fruit. To demonstrate our busi- 
ness we send this beautiful 50c Abalone Multi- 
colored Pearl, lace or scarf vo prepaid for 25c. 
Anorder entitles you to a discount on every- 
thing else. Full particulars and price list, in- 
cluding Xmas novelties, free, 
CALIFORNIA PRODUCERS co. 











Columbia Pro- 


gram Clocks. 


FOR ALL GRADES OF 
INSTITUTIONS. 








Prices $15 to $40. 
Made ina fine Massachu- 
setts factory and fully 
warranted. For sale by 


Cc. L. HAYES, 
( Patentee) 


Lebanon, Tenn. 


MUSIC LOVERS!) 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 
SE [ND us 10 cents in silver or stamps, together with 

the names of 10 persons who get mail at your post- 
office who are interested in music, and we will send 
you our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
hundreds of subscriptions daily from persons who 
think our Magazinea b bargain than Harper's, 
Munsey’s, Ladies’ Hofme Journal or McClure’s, This 
is a special offer for a short time only, so send at once. 
Uur subscription price ma serene to $1.00 No year 
soon. pteren, ES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. E. S., Grand Rapids. Rich. 


DO YOU WISH TO MAKE MONEY. 


in a light, congenial busi- 
ness? If so, learn to fit 
glasses in a scientific manner 
ata small expense by taking 
a correspondence course in 

















today for FREE BOOKL 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF OPTICS, (Inc.) 
IETROIT, MICH. 








Many Beautiful Women 
Owe their charms of complex- 
fon to the use of 
Pinter’s Blash Tint, 

a toilet preparation, impaft- 
ing the skina delicate and 
perfectly natural bloom, uni- 
versally admired, 50c per bot- 
tle. by mail, including Beauty« 
Secret Book and instruc- 
tions, The Duval Company 
Sulte 251 MintAreade, Phila’phia, Pa 
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sible t LARGE INTEREST and P OFITS, 
























h tapeline and yardstick and com- 


Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 
send for our booklet, tells 
Press Assoc. 
on same Money as NOW; Or fit yourself for em- 
Book “X” and synopsis 
of the course free. 


isted or unlisted, our specialty. klets giv: ing 
full information mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
LEARN AT HOME. 
‘Women paid same salaries 
as men, $15 to $25 a week; 
mf work refined and edacative: 
5% how. The National 
oD i 106 The “Baldwin, In- 
dianapolig, Ind. 
LEARN DRESSMAKING 47 OnE 
BY MAIL 
Pag tpn own clothes; save bother and dress twice 
loyment ane earn twice what you do new, 
ye teach M 
drafting 
plete course in dressmaking. 
Nat'l Cor School of Dressmaking, Des Moines, 
4c for postage and get booklet "3 s, Stell 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, 





$25,000.00 made from half acre, 
peally bart nin wa tp qoute orfarm. 
—_ Rend 


iy Mo. 








pe pty ty Reed hm Book 
of all the Styles in Gold Beveled 
lope, Silk 


ee See ate 


Premium Cate 


Se Prine: sat Prem We 
MBUS CARD CO., 26 E.8t.,Columbus, Obie, 


® ARTICLES in one. Fas 
Sar seller. Sain 
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yn pores free to agts. 50 rapid sellers, 
00,1479Penn-av. Pittsburg, 


Lo» Angeles, Cal. 


Just what the village | 
school needs for only $15. | 


a at our college. Write 


me- Stevenson’s French system of 
w 


Towa. | 


about | 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Continued. 


WOMEN 
WHY SUFFER 








Says the little boy to the little girl 

‘I will kiss you,’’ 

This rhyme greatly amused the children 
and they wished to illustrate it. 


were cut and mounted upon dark blue 
paper, which gives a fair representation 
of water. A slit was cut in the paper 
| and the figure of goose or duck slipped 
| down into this. If it was desired to show 
' smooth water this slit might be straight, 
| but if rough, the slit might be irregular, 
“thus representing waves. The blue paper 
| was finished on either side by a band of 
black ink, put on with brush, and beyond 
| this was the dark gray paper upon which 
| the whole was mounted. The background 
| has been slightly changed in the illus- 
tration here given for the sake of repro- 
| duction. . 
| Some other rhymes which proved inter- 
esting and good for illustration are ‘‘Tom, 
| Tom, the piper’s son;’’ ‘‘To market, to 
muehet, to buy a fat pig;’’ ‘‘ Three blind 
|mice;’’ ‘‘Goosey, goosey gander;’’ 
‘*When I was a bachelor, I lived by my- 
| self ;’’ ‘‘ Little Bo Peep;’’ ‘' The obstinate 
pig;’’ ‘‘The fox and the goose;’’ 





‘*Ha, ha, ha—ho, ho, ho! 
Three little kittens in a row’’— 


‘*T am a very clever dog, 
My mistress tells me so, 
I’ve learned to sit up straight 
and beg, 
A lot of tricks I know.’’ 


‘*Raise your heel and point your 


oe, 
Keeping time to the tune, 
know; 


you 





assigned for home study, but the an- 
swers rarely give the exact truth. 


falsehood in children to continually ex- 
pect them to deny having assistance. 
In inquiring about all the children 
} in a certain neighborhood I found that 
not one solved all his own problems 
among the boys, and only one little 
girl, who was an orphan and worked for 


other sex. They frankly owned to as- 
sistance when the inquirer ‘‘ promised 
not to tell,’’ and said they could never 





her board, could find no helper in the | 





get through with the work assigned | 


otherwise. 


work unless the children fell behind in 
other lessons and had to do extra duty 
to regain their places in the class. 

I wonder why it is always a list of 
| problems ‘that children carry home. 
| Geography lessons might profitably be 
studied at night and the outside help 
be of real benefit. Many a man and 
woman can tell interesting facts about 
the crops, climate and mines of states, 
| that help fix the lesson firmly in the 
| pupil’s mind but it is impossible to 

Zearn the lesson for the child. Writ- 
| ing sentences, spelling words and all 
such things are much easier for night 
j work than hard problems requiring | 





In every case arithmetic | 
was the only branch requiring home | 





In the border, or freize, the figures ‘- 4 Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ by Robert 
| Louis Stevenson, contains many beautiful 
| thoughts for children. 


2” OUTSIDE HELP 


By Hilda Richmond. 


| Agreat many teachers are in the habit | 
of questioning their pupils about the | tempted to shirk the pleasant tasks as | 
amount of help they receive with lessons | | they are the harder ones, 


is the exceptional child who can not | ‘sight of the little ones. 
find some one to work his problems or | are equipped with perfect light and 
give him a large amount of help in get- desks for home work and there are very 
ting the right answer and it encourages | few sitting rooms quiet 


We Have Cured Thousands Who Had 
een Pronounced Incurable, and 

‘ Toes Cure You. Let Us Prove it 

eo LOU. 


Come to me every afternoon; 
You’ll be a clever dancer soon!’’ 
The story of the house that Jack built 
is full of good material for illustration. 


Read Our Offer. 


Every poem is a 
gem, but the following may be of par- 
ticular interest in this connection: 





‘‘T have a little shadow that goes in | 
and out with me, 
An what can be the use of him is more | 
than I can see.’’ | 


‘*A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said: 

‘Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy 
head ?’”’ 


‘When I was down beside the sea 
-A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 





Mrs, Willis, of Bruce, Ind. Ter. writes: ‘‘When 
I look back two months and see myself acomplete 
wreck and unable to walk more than a few steps without col- 
lapsing, I come to realize how wonderful my gain. I 
am now doing my own bigs e washing and j all, and feel no 
effects from it, ly been 
revelation to me, for I had posto up all hope of ever heixe wen 
again. I would not take a thousand dollars for what you have 
done for me. Iam telling all my lady friends of your wonder- 
ful treatment, and iam sure you ad hear from some of them. 
They think my i 

Do you suffer from female disease x weakness of ee: kind? If 
so, why not let us eure you? We've made a specialty of these dis- 
eases for over 30 years, and have cured thousands who had given 
| up hope of a cure and were ready to undergo an operation as s 

last resost. We make a special personal study of each and every 
case, and go to the foundation of the trouble. We remove the 
causes, strengthen and tone up the affected organs and tissues, 
and make you as strong and healthy as it is possible Y one to 
be. We could give you testi y the t those 
we have cured after all other known remedies had failed, but 
we want you to KNOW what the treatment will do for you, and 








My holes were empty like a cup, 
In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more.’’ 


‘*Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me? 
I held the trunk with both my 








hands for this purpose we will send you a $2.50 treatment as a test. 

. We make absolutely no charges for this, and what is more, you 

And looked abroad on foreign are in no ways bound to continue the treatment if you do not 
lands. ’’ desire. Many are cured by this test treatment. Why not test it 

$ Address Dr. Peebles 


ourself, and know what it will do for YOU. 
| Teeite of Health. 6 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





‘*How do you like to go up in a 
swing, 

Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest 
thing 

Ever a child can do!’’ 


‘The | 
















Others are ‘‘Auntie’s Skirts;’’ We have bought a tango Bank. 
| Cow; The Wind;’’ ‘‘The Lamp- | rupt Stock of the best and j | 
] ; : 29? 68 handsomest solid gold watches |] 

| ighter ;’ ‘* Foreign Children; The \ ever offered the pablic. Beau- 
” se ” y engravi gCase 
' Moon;’’ and ‘‘ Singing. richly jeweled N.Y. Standard | 
} povenpent. pm Wind =< 
t in Ladies’ and Gents’ size. 
F ft een y Fine for a holi- 
is : day gift. Free with each or- 
der—handsome BS plated 
le { chain. Order to-day, Sent 
Co, . and express charges, 
with privilege = — 
171 HWeshingtense. 1 thtcage 
NG ff 
. ay 4G © wer 1 1111) ee 
much thought, and children are not = 
| we. T will give you the 
The mother | a he 
| can pronounce lists of words in spelling "FREE. 
It | and there is no strain upon the eye- 





Few homes Develop your bust 
ie ; 5 to 6 inches and 
| , obtain a eign on 
mM» fascinatin 

| I assert and wil = +4 you 
that my Flesh Tonic and Special 
Treatment will develop your bust 
quickly, tively and perma- 
j nently, without a tedious 
i 3 : th in} processes of phys culture, 

Two periods of half an hour each in |} Lente ad- E cdiohe mat 
bust, as full, plump and firm as 


the school room in the morning will be S : y desire, 18 vig- 
ample time for all the arithmetic work "3 The develope MIOe ot Nature 
and then the teacher will know that no no cas ee ee en 
one helps the scholars. When the Ctoate: the enees Sibeuating end 
mind is fresh and vigorous is the time | 






enough for | 










continuity of thought. 



















= beautiful curves, ‘And at the 
. same time as it enlarges the bust 
from five to six inches, it makes the arms and neck plump and 





i iov ind; and will also scientifically and Fugen remove crows feet 
for hard work and the children enjoy round; Saas foome lentifica ; Se 
b b y oh 3 account of — ‘ 
the } usy sia : spent in solv ng the | a ' , . 
oblems. B k b d work s Nature's laws of rtion. It is quickly and permanently over- 
pr $s ac oar orkK or some ; propor rf 





My treatment stimulates. 11 feeds, and moreover, it acte directly 
upon the glands, cells and tissues ‘ ying 


other lesson may mak | —_ 
y make an agreeable we 
the proper nutriment, thereby effecting their growth 








break in the routine and when the _ them with the 

$2 he teacher’s desk she aatlefuction eu 4 dence is strictly conf. 
ee ies on t Bir “ <4 i dential, Fain eal envelope ad package se Write me to- 
will not have to as ow much outside and address 

4 THE DELMAR ASSOCIATION, 
help was obtained. Dept., 28, 24 East 23rd st., New York. 
Try to have as little home work as | If you are too stout write to Mr. 
.possible and that of the simplest kind, | York. Me. tor her mew hook tolling 
Remember that the eyesight of your | OT ge Tigges Be 
upils is priceless and i table and harmless. Endorsed by 

pup priceless and their health >| "hysic k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter 


first consideration. If they must stud 





at home urge them to do it in daylight | WOMEN TO SEW vine Sunita 
y. No — terial to buy. Send 


if possible, and to get as much of the piece work ; 


reply coven hi for particulars and prices we pay. 
right kind of help as possible. Having | Universal Co., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 
some one hear them recite 


is of the | 
greatest benefit, as the errors | WRITERS WANTE 





to do copying at bome. 
are. cor- Art Institute, Lima, 0. 
rected from the book immediately, and | 'We 
the perfect work will have to be gone 


over only once. An hour in the school- 





Furnish everything and start you in mail 
order business at your home. Write for our 
free plan, O. Fredrick & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





room is worth half a dozen outside and FINE VISITING CARDS 


| the wise teacher keeps this fact in mind. 


100. 35¢. postpaid. Strictly high grade. Pontiac 
| Sacnee> ters 87 Cupples Station. St, Louis, Mo. 
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‘The Ambitious Weed, or the 
- Danger of Self-Confidence. 


An idle weed that used to crawl 
Unseen behind the garden wall, 
(Its most becoming station,) 
At last, refreshed by sun ‘and showers, 
Which nourish weeds as well as flowers, 
Amused its solitary hours : 
With thoughts of elevation. 


These thoughts encouraged day by day, 

It shot forth many . an upward spray 
And many a tendril band; 

But as it could not clinib alone, 


- It uttered oft a lazy groan 


To moss and mortar, stick and stone, 
To lend a helping hand. 


' At length, by friendly arms sustained, 


The aspiring vegetable gained 

The cbject of its labours: 
That which had cost her many a sigh, 
And nothing else would satisfy— 
Which was not only being high, 

But higher than her neighbors. 


And now this weed, though weak, and 
spent . 

With climbing up the steep ascent, 
Admired her figure tall: 

And then(for vanity ne’er ends 

With that at which it first intends) 

Began to Jaugh at those poor friends 
Who helped her up the wall, 


But by and by my lady spied 
The garden on the other side; 
And fallen was her crest, 
To see, in neat array below, 
A bed of all the flowers that blow— 
Lily and rose—a goodly show, 
In fairest colors drest. 


Recovering from her first surprise, 

She soon began to criticise: . 
‘‘A dainty sight, indeed! 

I'd be the meanest thing that blows 

Rather than that affected Rose; 

So much perfume offends my nose,’’ 
Exclaimed the vulgar weed. 


“Well, ’tis enough to make one chilly, 

To see that pale consumptive Lily 
Among these painted folks. 

Miss Tulip, too, looks wonderous odd, 

She’s gaping like a dying cod;— 

What a queer stick is Golden-Rod! 
And how the violet pokes! 


“Not for the gayest tint that lingers 
On Honeysuckle’s rosy fingers, 
Would I with her exchange: 
Since this, at least, is very clear, 
Since they are there and I am here 
I occupy a. higher sphere— 
Enjoy a wider range.’’ 


Alas! poor envious weed!—for lo, 

That instant came the gardener’s hoe 
And lopped her from her sphere: 

But none lamented when she fell; 

No passing zephyr sighed, ‘‘farewell;’’ 

No friendly bee would hum her knell; 
No fairy dropped a tear ;— ; 


While those sweet flowers of genuine 
worth, . 

Inclining toward the modest earth, 
Adurn the vale below; 

Content to hide in sylvan dells 

Their rosy buds and purple bells; 

Though scarce a rising Zephyr tells 
The secret where they grow, 

—/ane Taylor. 





To love, to know, and to do! So we 
grow perfect apace, 
The human made more divine, as the 
gid to the new gives place. 
—Bliss Carman. 


Beasts, Birds and Fishes. 


The Dog will come when he is called, 
The Cat will walk away: 

The Monkey’s cheek is very bald; 
The Goat is full of play. 

The Parrot is a prate-apace, 

; Yet knows not what he says; 

The noble Horse will win the race, 
Or draw you in a chaise 


The Pig is not a feeder nice, 
The Squirrel loves a nut; 

The Wolf would eat you in a trice, 
The Buzzard’s eyes are shut; 

The Lark sings high up in the air, 
The linnet in the tree; 

The Swan he has a bosom fair, 
And whoso proud as he? 


Oh, yes, the Peacock is more proud, 
_ Because his tail has eyes. 

The Lion roars so very loud, 
He'd fill you with surprise, 

The Raven's coat is shining black, 
Or, rather, raven-gray. 

The Camel’s hump is on his back, 
The Owl abhors the day, 


The Sparrow steals the cherry ripe, 
The Elephant is wise; 

The Blackbird charms you with his pipe, 
The false Hyena cries. 

The Hen guards well her little chicks 
The useful Cow is meek; 

The Beaver builds with mud and sticks; 
The Lap-winug loves to squeak. 


The little Wren is very small, 
The Humming-Bird is less; 

The Lady-Bird is least of all, 
And beautiful in dress. 

The Pelican, she loves her young; 
The Stork, his father loves; 

The Woodeock’s bill is very long, 
And innocent are Doves, 


The spotted Tiger’s fond of blood, 
The Pigeons feed on peas; 
The Ducks will gobble in the mud, 
And Mice will eat your cheese. 
A Lobster’s black, when boil’d he’s red; 
The harmless Lamb must bleed; 
The Codfish has a clumsy head, 
‘The Goose on grass will feed. 


The lady in her gown of silk, 
The little worm may thank; 
The rich man drinks the Ass’s milk; 
The Weasel’s long and lank, 
The Buck gives us a ven’son dish, 
When hunted for the spoil; 
The Shark eats up the little fish; 
The Whale produces oil. 


The Glow-worm shines the darkest 
night, 
With lantern in his tail; 
The Turtle is the cit’s delight— 
It wears a coat of mail. 
In Germany they hunt the Boar, 
The Bee brings honey home; 
The Ant lays up a winter store; 
The Bear loves honey-comb, 


The Eagle has a crooked beak, 
The Plaice has orange spots; 

The Starling, if he’s taught, will speak; 
The Ostrich walks and trots. 

The child that knows not these things 
May yet be called a dunce; 

But I will up in knowledge grow, 
As youth can come but once. 

Adelaide O' Keeffe. 





Between two breaths what crowded mys- 
teries lie, 
The first short gasp, the last and long- 
drawn sigh! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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MY DEAR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Inever euport to meet 7 pomonety Under the circumstances this announcement is 
the most feasible introduction of myself that I can devise. I extend to you as one of this 
publication’s vast army of readers, my best wishes. 








+ Billiona 


BRANCHES, 


vidual in the world. 


that I offer you the very best advice obtainable ? 
Have you read 


illustrated book. 
not help read it without be: 
If you wish to take a course by mail I w 


ing an education on credit, 


mainder. e all the risk. If you are not satisfi 





readers of magazines, as a rule, are ambitious people, filled with noble purposes and 
high resolves. Lack of resolution is accountable for three fourths of all 
the misfortune ofthe world. This is a country of possibilities. Never 
before were there so many opportunities open for advancement. The 
one great obstacle is ignorance, orinability to perform the services re- 
quired by the world. For what is known as the “rough labor of the 
world” there are two applicants for every job. The demand is unlim- 
Sted for exceptional ability. 
President Roosevelt, Prophet Dowie, Slugger Jeffries, Inventor 
Edison, Judge Parker, Mother Jones, Mrs. Eddy, General Miles 
re Morgan, Wireless Marconi, found something to do, an 
didit. Do ety ne better than any one else has done it and 
you will become bot 
oil well, peddle shoestrings, sell matches, dig a mine, raise chic- 
kens,—get busy—keep busy. This is a rustling country of 


ay ~ ier . 

he Coersspondence Institute of America, Scranton, Pa., 
was established for your benefit. It gives opportunities to 
young men and women to prepare themselves by acquiring a 
profession to meet the struggles with the world. You can he 
a specialist and rise superior to your circumstances, We brin 
a university to i 
by mail ILLUSTRATING. ELECTRICITY, ADVERTISING 


, 


The student who takes a course and works it to the end, 
need not worry about the future. He has conquered success. 
My associates are men of exceptional ability. They are 
experts in their line of work. Honorable George Howell, ex- 
Congressman and our Director of Instruction, is one of the 
best known educators in the United States. I believe him to 
be the highest salaried instructor employed by any corre- | 
spondence school, Every student comes under Prof, Howell’s 
direction, although the student also studies under experts in 
the different professions which we teach. Although each stu- 
dent is under the direction of one instructor, he or she needs 
the influence and help of the whole institute. I cannot re- 
commend to people, youn 
tion, the “one man school.’ 

In the advertisingcourse, the instructors come to me for ad- 

vice for their pupils. My friends in the advertising business say 
that the Correspondence Institute of America is the best and most 
widely advertised school in the world. Is not my advice on adver- 
tising worth something? While not infallible, it is the experience of 
a man who plans and writes as much advertising as any single indi- | 


The instructors come to me in the business course for special advice for their | ; 
pupils. I make a specialty of the promotion and systematizing of mercantile en- 
terprises. This work is certainly :nteresting—difficult in some cases, spectacular. 
It is important. The strenuous, business life of to-day, and the modern tendency towards specialization, 
make it a necessity of the times. Take these facts into consideration. Is it not reasonable to assume 


annua! letter which has been published in m 
rmission, in the 48- book “Struggles with the World’’, issued by the Correspondence In- 
shall send, absolutely free, charges prepaid, this big 
. This yo ey nstructive vclume contains about two hundred illustrations and you can 
ng benefited in ne life work. 

ll trust you for the tuition. My directors have voted to issue 
credit Scholarships in order that ambitious people who can ill-afford to pay a cash fee of $40.00 may begin 
redit scholarship presents the sole means for secur- 
Your mere word that you will pay when satisfied is the only requirement, 
The only immediate expense is the small sum of one dollar. I guarantee satisfaction or lose the re- 


with 
stitute of America? Upon receipt of your address I 


at once the study of their chosen profession. ec 


decide whether or not the money is due us We employ no collectors. To secure an education on credit 
tion the fession you wish to study, and write me immediately-—-now—before you forget it. 


‘ ALT. F. CLARK, PRES., CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX 629, SCRANTON, PA. 





















famous andrich. Write a book, sink an 



























your home. I invite you toenterit : We teac 





Boo EEPING, JOURNALISM, SHORT- 
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ARD WRITING, and the ENGLISH 


g or old, looking for the best instruc- 


zine form, and which now appears | 


ten-fold you do not have to pay the balance—you 
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The maker of good photographs makes money, 

OUR BOOK —sent free—-TELLS HOW to learn photography 
for recreation; to become a prize-winning amateur, to acquire the 
skill of an all-round professional photographer, operator, retoucher 
or photo printer. How to learn photography for newspaper and 
magazine illustrating, or to make persuasive advertising designs. 
How to become a general commercial photographer, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment photographer or assistant. How to attain practical proficiency 
in crayon, pastel water colors and miniature portrait painting. 

All instruction deals with actual work from the start—no dry study 
—and requires only leisure time. 3 

Our Beginner’s Course in Photography,including camera and com- 
plete finishing outfit costs but $15.00. 

Diplomas are issued and graduates helped to secure most desir- 


able em sozment, 
WRIT NOW, stating what position you would like to be 


fitted for. Ask for Catalogue of Photo and Art Supplies, if you in- 
tend purchasing camera, lenses or material. 

American School of Art and Photography, 
J.B. Schriever, President. 255 Washington Ave. Scranton, Pa, 


PHOTOGRAPHY *"s) man 











cents per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
Melodies 64 


Gems of Song, 160 pages 
The above are prepaid prices. 





SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


The most popular now published, the cheapest and the best. 


Steele’s Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple melodies 
within the Compass of Children’s Voices, Linked to Simple Words Manilla covers, 15 


ages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Pri and Calist’ Songs, 112 pages board covers,5o cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen, 
Silver Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 
Golden Glees, 19 pages, board covers 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 
New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen, 
Victorious 8, 70 pages,-leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Cash must accompany all orders, 














GIVEN AWAY ss aisr'Tenxs 


Send lock of hair from near the root and we will send 
214 oz 2 inch beanutifal bomen helt switch to match. 






little more, Other hair goods in 
rtion.Send apps tor estimates. 
Rinks Free, I MAIR ESPORIUM, 
. L., Hambiton Bidg., B, 

125th St,, New York. 












Sead for Lit 
Catalogse WI A' ad 4b eee 
All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Mannfacturers’ Prices LD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
212 La Sallie Street, Chieago, IIL 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS and Announcements, 
Correct and stylish, Samples free, 

100 Visiting Cards, with valuable premium, 75c. 

Byam Printing Co.,Box 123-B,North Adams,Mass, 











MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





Se Chay ace 


at your home. We will give, free for advertising pur. 
poses, course of 48 music lessons for beginners or 
advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 

(Your expense 


Vietia, or 
.) We teach by ! a and fenue 
Bex ai. 19 Usion Sauare, New ork, ¥ 
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Lay Soest 


Composition Stories 


THE WAR-PATH TELEPHONE. 
The hazy Indian summer days will remind you of stories of the 


red man’s camp fires. 
Did you ever hear of the telephone system of the Indian tribes? 


The Indians would send up the smoke in rings and puffs, so that ; 


the signals could not be mistaken for the regular camp-fire smoke. 
The rings were made by covering the fire, fora moment, with a 
blanket, then suddenly snatching it off. Then the smoke would 
rise quickly in rings. One smoke meant ‘‘Attention.*’ Two 
meant ‘‘Camp at this place.’’ Three meant ‘‘Danger.’’ All the 
Indians within twenty or thirty miles knew that a column of rising 
rings of smoke imeant ‘‘ Look out, an enemy is near.’’ So they 
could always be on their guard. Perhaps your grandfather has 
seen, out on the western plain, the fire-arrows shooting up in the 
darkness. One arrow meant ‘‘An enemy is near.’’ Two meant, 
‘*Danger.’’ Three arrows meant ‘‘Great danger.’’ Several arrows 
meant ‘‘The enemy are too many for us.’’ You see they are the 
same as the smoke columns, but used at night. The fire-arrows 
were made by treating the head of the shaft with gunpowder and 
fine bark. 
1 NUTTING WITH A BALLOON. 

Pecan-nut growing is one of the chief industries of Texas. In- 
deed, it far exceeds the cotton industry, and what you might call 
the ‘‘regular’’ crops. But pecan trees grow very tall, some of 
them being one hundred and seventy or eighty feet in height. So 
you see it is almost impossible to get the nuts from the topmost 
branches. And, unfortunately, these are the best nuts. But every 
year the nut-pickers have been obliged to leave a goodly store of 
nuts at the top of the trees, as they could not reach them with the 
long poles with which the threshing is done. But last year a 
bright young Texas girl solved the problem. 

In spite of protests and ridicule, she declared she was going to 
try a balloon for the nutting. It. due time the balloon ordered 
was taken to Granite Shoals, along the Colorado river. Bernice 
Bardine herself made the first trial. Strong hands held the anchor 
ropes below, while the girl reached into the tree tops from the 
balloon and threshed with her pole. The nuts came tumbling 
down promptly, and the experiment proved a success. Miss Ber- 
nice by her energy and ingenuity, has made a financial success of 
her nutting. 

INDIAN LACE-MAKERS. 

Did you see at the World’s Fair in St. Louis, the beautiful In- 
dian lace from Minnesota? You would never dream, as you look 
at it so admiringly, where it was made. But the lace-makers are 
the remnant of one of the great Indian tribes of northern Minne- 
sota. And this lace is made in their queer wigwams of bark and 
skin. These huts are different from most Indian wigwams, being 
rounded at the top, instead of pointed. 

The good Bishop Whipple, who was so true that the Indians 
named him ‘‘Straight-Tongue,’’ had the squaws and girls taught 
the art of lace-making. Before that, though poor, they had no 
way of earning a living. But now their laces are sold far and 
wide; they are sent to Europe, to Honolulu, and indeed every- 
where, and are greatly admired. Some of the lace is only a few 
inches wide, but the lace bedspreads sell for several hundred dol- 
lars. That means long, hard work for the Indian woman, but it 
also means food for her children. So they are thankful that there 
are, somewhere, white people rich enough to buy the lace. 


BY RAIL TO EUROPE. 

If you dread a sea-voyage, and yet want to visit Europe, there 
is something for you to look forward to. For some day you may 
go from New York to Paris by rail. Once, the plan of a railroad 
to Europe, via Bering Strait, was only ‘‘a wild idea.’’ 

But the Russian railway system has been pushed forward to the 
Pacific, and we have built lines in Alaska. 

Long-distance tunneling has been proved a success, and so, now, 
a tunnel under Bering Strait does not seem such a wild project. 
An American syndicate has it in charge, and plans to construct a 
line connecting Vladivostok with Cape Manaino, on Bering 
Strait; to tunnel under the strait, and to build a road through 
Alaska. 

i A YOUNG HEROINE. 

You have read, of course, in the papers, about the girl mayor of 
Linares, to whom the Mexican Congress voted a medal for her 
services during the fever. 

Her father was mayor of Linares, but when the yellow fever 
epidemic broke out, he; too, was stricken down. And this brave, 
capable girl of eighteen years, acted as mayor for several weeks, 
directing the government and improving the sanitary condition of 
the city. One by one, stricken with the fever, the city officials 
died, and the young girl took up their duties. She has instituted 
Se Sie SE PENNY He Yet she is only 
a girl in her teens. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE RAW-HIDE. 

Years ago, in the Territory of Washington, along the banks of 
the Walla Walla river, about where the Oregon Railway and Nav- 
igation Company’s road is now, there was a very odd railroad. In 
fact, it was the queerest road you could imagine, for it went across 
the fields, and the train hands used to get off the odd platform 
cars to take down and put up again the rails in their way. 

The roadbed was made by laying cross ties six or eight feet 
apart, on which were laid wooden stringers for rails. The traffic 
over this road was heavy enough to wear the rails in spots, so that 
train wrecks were very frequent. In fact, all that the train hands 
did when they saw the danger was to jump off the train and let 
it wreck! 

Rails of iron were needed, but as they would have to be shipped 
round the ‘‘Horn,’’ of course they were out of the question. So 
Dr. Baker, who owned the road, at last tried raw-hide instead of 
iron. Cattle were cheap, so the hide was put on the stringers and 
it soon became dry and hard. 

This answered very well during the dry weather. But winter 
came, and traffic shut down. The weather was so cold that the 
wolves from the mountains were driven down into the valleys. 
When the snow began to melt the rawhide softened, and when at 
last spring came, the railroad track from Walla Walla to Wallula 
was gone. 

The hungry wolves had eaten up the rawhide! 


MANCHURIA. 


Manchuria is as large as New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Michigan. Study your map as you measure your states, and 
see what a large country Manchuria is. 

The population, before Russia came over, was 13,000,000, and | 
Mukden, the ancient capital, had about 200,000 inhabitants. 
There are three large rivers, one of them larger than the Ohio. 

The northern part is mountainous, and thinly inhabited. Some 
of the mountain summits are 12,000 feet above sea level. The 
central part possesses fine wheat lands and grazing fields. The 
southern section is very fertile in spots, but quite swampy. 

The land is adapted for raising of all kinds of grain, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, cotton, or hay. 

Nearly all the known minerals are found in Manchuria, but the 
mines have not been developed. All wild animals of the latitude 
are also found, besides some new specimens. 

The northern limits have the latitude of Quebec; the southern, 
that of Virginia; the winters are very cold, and the summers 
very hot. . 

; THE NEW RUBBER ROOT. 

In the mountains of Utah the ‘‘Indian Root’’ grows abundantly. 
Although it grows wild, it can be cultivated to advantage. It is 
being exhibited in Salt Lake City, and the discoverer of its value 
is having his process patented. For he has found that its roots 
can be made into rubber gum, and its fibre into textile. 

The Indian Root is as valuable as the tropical rubber tree, for | 
it contains 8% to 12 per cent pure rubber gum. 

The root of the plant is fibrous and by the new process, re- 
sembles hemp, though finer, and more durable; therefore it will 
make a higher grade of textiles than the hemp. How many 
wonderful things are being discovered every day! Are you not 
glad you live in these ‘‘good, new days?’’ 

THE BIGA IN THE MUSEUM. 

The next time you go to the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City, look for the biga, which is one of the new ‘‘finds.’’ 
This ‘‘biga,'’ or two-horse chariot of state, was found two years 
ago at Norchia, where the wealthy Etruscans lived. 

Don’t you wish you could hold some magical glass for a mo- 
ment in -your hands, and see the owner of the biga as he returned, 
laurel-crowned, from the Olympic games? 

Twenty-five centuries have worn away the gilt and ivory and | 
bronze, but the ancient chariot has seen in its day, many a won- 
derful event. If it could only tell them, its stories would be bet- 
ter than Homer or Virgil. 

: THE SPRUCE GUM SUPPLY. 


Did you know that, slowly but surely, spruce gum was going 
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out of the market? 

Years ago, men, women, and children in the lumber regions 
regularly went ‘‘gumming.’’ The gum was free, 
could make a good living in this way. But today spruce trees 


are growing scarce, for the great lumber companies are using so | 
Unless more care is taken, there | 


many gum trees in their mills. 
will be no spruce trees at all in our country some day. 
THE BIGGEST TREE. 

Away, way up in the Sierra Mountains (find them on your map, 
please,) a big tree has been found. Some say it is the largest 
tree in the world. Its diameter is over fifty-one feet, and as high 
as a man’s head from the ground it is over one hundred and fifty- 
four feet in circumference. Let’s take the yard measure, and 
see how big that tree is. 
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the white walnut. Its fruit is oily and 
not as generally liked as that of the Eng- 
lish walnut. It is a smaller tree than the 
black valnut. From its sap sugar may 
be obtaized. The inner bark and leaves 
are used for medical purposes. 


THE ALMOND. 


Almonds are of two kinds, the sweet 
and the bitter. The sweet variety may 
be eaten, but the bitter contains a poi- 
sonous acid. The almond flourishes in 
Asia and in the Barbary States. The 
flowers of the tree are a pale pink, those 
of. the bitter species being lighter in col- 
or than those of the sweet. Almonds 
were well known to the ancients, and the 
tree is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible. Aaron’s rod was cut from an al- 
mond tree, and the Jews of today carry 
sprays of almond blossoms to the syna- 
gogues on festival occasions. Almonds 
are blanched by removing the skins. 
The essence of almonds is highly es- 
teemed as a flavoring for custards, etc. 


THE COCOANUT. 


What nut is better known to us than 
the covoanut? It is the fruit of a palm 
tree which grows on the coasts of tropical 
islands. » The cocoanut palm rises to the 
height of from sixty to ninety feet. Its 
leaves, twelve or fifteen in number and 
of feathery appearance, grow in a cluster 
round at the top of the tree. The fibre 
of the cocoanut is used for making ropes, 
baskets, thatching roofs, etc. ; the midrib 
of the leaves serve for oars, and from the 
leaves potash is obtained. The juice 
from the unexpanded flower sparthe 
forms a drink called toddy; if this is 
boiled down and ferments, a spirituous 
liquor is obtained by distilling. The buds 
are eaten for food. The wood of- the 
palm is used for building purposes and 
for furniture, and the leaves are woven 
into thatch for roofs. The fruit hasa 
thick outer husk or rind inside which is 
the cocoanut. The meat of the nuts is 
2a*:u, and the milk when the nuts are 
green and fresh furnishes a delicious 
drink. When hard and brown as we get 
them, the meat is tough and the liquid 
waiery. One of Whittier’s poems de- 
scribes the many uses to which the South 
Sea islanders put the cocoanut palm. 


mained until 1895, when the new consti- 
tution substituted the Appellate Division 
for the Gereral Term. In 1897 Justice 
Parker was the Democratic candidate for 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, and 
he was elected by a plurality of 60,000 
over Judge Warner. In both 1901 and 1903 
Judge Parker was strongly talked of for the 
nomination for Governor, but his name 
was not presented to the convention. 

Judge Parker makes his home at Esopus, 
a few miles south of Kingston, on the 
Hudson river. ~His home is called Rose- 
mount. He has a large farm there, where 
he finds recreation in work in the fields 
at times, and prepares many of his judi- 
cial opinions in his study. His mother, 
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THE BEECHNUT. 

There are several yarieties of the beech 
tree. It is a beautiful tree, and -retains 
its foliage in autumn long after other 
trees have shed their leaves. Both the 
leaves and nuts are set in pairs, the nuts 
being small and triangular in shape. 
The bright-eyed squirrel knows where to 
look for the sweet little nuts that ripen 
in the early fall. 
of the beech tree are used to fill mat- 
tresses. Beech, it is claimed, is a word 
derived from one of Anglo Saxon origin, 
meaning book, and some incline to the 
opinion that in ancient times, people 
wrote on beech bark as the Indians used 
to write on birch bark. The wood of the 
beach is brittle and not very lasting, but 
is used by turners and joimers. 


THE HAZELNUT. 


The nut of the hazel tree is a small 
round nut, of which the Barcelona nut 
is a variety. They are called cob nuts 
to distinguish them from _ filberts 
which are a cultivated variety, grown 
principally in Kent, England.  Fil- 
berts are longer and the meat is more 
delicate than the hazel nuts. The word 
filbert is said by some to be a corruption 
of Philibert, which was the name of a 
saint in whose honor the nut was said to 
have been named; others contend that 
filbert is derived from fill-beard, be- 
cause the nut just fills the cup made by 
the beards of the calyx. 

The hazel is a small tree or, perhaps, 
had better be termed a shrub. The wood 
is elastic, and is used for various pur- 
poses. It makes a fine charcoal of which 
is manufactured the charcoal pencils used 
by artists. 


THE BRAZIL NUT. 


The Brazil nut, commonly called the 
‘cream nut is not, strictly speaking a nut 
at all, but rather a seed. It is largely 
exported from the Sonth American city 
of Para and, therefore, by some is spoken 
of as the Para nut. It yields an oil 
which is used by watch makers and ar- 
tists. The fruit or seed pod grows to the 
size of a human head, and contains four 
cells which hold from six to eight of 
these seeds or nuts. The fruit is very 
curious in appearance. The meat of the 
nut is white. In Para the fibrous bark 
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aged eighty years, is still living, but 





is used for caulking ships. 


makes lier home with a daughter in Derby 
Conn., although a frequent visitor to his 
home. Judge Parker has one daughter, 
the wife of thé Rev. Charles Mercer Hall, 
rector of Holy Cross Episcopal Church at 
Kingston. His brother F. W. Parker, is 
engaged in the insurance business in New 
York. In personal appearance Judge 
Parker is six feet in height, with reddish 
hair, slightly gray, and a reddish mus- 
tache. He is fond of athletic sports and 
exercises, and swims frequently in the 
Hudson river, while horseback riding is 
a favorite diversion. He is also partial 
to farm work, and it is not an uncommon 
occurrence to see him at work in the 
field with his men. He is said to have 
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“*The fire will reach the school to- 
murrow,’’ said Trustee Curiningham to 
the new teacher, Miss Flint, at the sup- 
per table. He uttered the words lacon- 
ically, for he had been fighting the 
forest-fire away from his orchard all 
day. He was in no mood for ex- 
planations. rs 

.‘*But what am I going to do? How 
shall I know when it is coming?’’ she 
asked, glancing woebegonely toward 
the window from which the blazes were 
self-explanatory. 

**Oh,. you’ll know when it’s coming 
soon enough!’’ he laughed, with a 
man’s fatal readiness to trap a woman 
for her simplicity. ‘‘Have the boys 
clear away the brush. When we see it 
coming, we'll go down and back-fire.’’ 


That was all the warning Miss Fliat 
had, and her smattering of originality 
and bravery were nearly gone now. 
She lay awake that night thinking, 
trying to plan, where there was no 
| material for scheming. It was plainly 

‘a case of bucket-brigade with one 
bucket, a basin, and a cup for extin- 
guishers.. Seven children thus armed 

could do nothing. Miss Flint counted 
Jon | on only six, for Joe was as good as a 
nonentity. She sincerely hoped that Joe 

would be absent. He was the ne’er-do- 
well of the school, and Miss Flint had 
not reached him. He _ hated labor 
in whatever garb dressed, and one word 
from him sank deeper into the chil- 
dren’s minds than ten from any other 
boy in the school. 

Disaster, when once started, multi- 
plied disaster. In the morning, the 
first person to greet.Miss Flint was Joe, 

‘*So the fire’s comin’ this way,’’ he 
said in tones as long and lanky as him- 
self. Joe had been started in life with 
one heritage—a perpetual grin. 

‘*For goodness sakes, Joe, don’t 
smile! I believe you’d laugh if the 
world stopped. Get the hatchet, and 
begin cutting away the brush. ’’ 

In half an hour, when the rest of the 
children arrived, Joe had cleared suffi- 
cient space for the growth of a medium- 
sized pumpkin. 

‘*Tommie,’’ the teacher said to a 
yellow-haired urchin with eyes the 





In teaching poetry to children it is 
well to have them understand the mean- 
ing of the lines before they memorize 
them. About two years ago a writer in 
one of the prominent magazines collected 
statistics from public schools in a large 
city, and found that in memorizing 
poetry some of the children had faint, if 
any, ideas of the meaning of the lines. 
A request for written work of the famil- 
iar ‘‘America,’’ drew forth ‘‘I love thy 
shocks and chills, thy woods and temper 
pills,’? ‘‘Land of the pigeon’s ride,’’ 
and other equally ludicrous misapprehen- 
sions of the lines. The writer of the 
magazine article decided that in many 
cases the children did not at all under- 
stand that which they memorized so 
easily. 





In order to avoid this evil it would be 
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A Race with a Fire 


, By Olive E. Theller. 












culor of faded blue calico, ‘‘you’re a 
good runner. If you are back with a 
rake and an ax from Mrs. McLane’s 
in fifteen minutes, we'll vote you the 
champion runner of the school.’’ 

Tommie yielded the honor second to 
none. In ten minutes the eighth year 
boy was chopping brush and small red- 
woods, while the teacher and pupils 
were dragging it far down the flat to 
the bank. 

The smoke had begun to roll fiercely 
down the mountains—long, torturing 


spirals, at first sifting through the lines | 





of trees and resting in mid-air like | 
fog, then spreading until the whole sky | 


was veiled with a cloud, mist-like in 


color, but closer and denser than vapor. | 


Fold upon fold settled in and out 
among the hollows long before they 
could see the flames, for fire travels 
very slowly down hill. 

The brush was all cut away, but not 
cleared. As Miss Flint had prophesied, 
Jve and his hatchet had disappeared. 

‘‘Boys, hurry, hurry!’’ she cried. 
‘*We can never back fire with this 
brush in the way!”’ 

It was a race between fourteen hands 
and the thousand-tongued monster that 
slowly, insidiously reached down and 
out in every direction, until there ap- 
peared to be nochance whatever for the 
school. 

All at once Joe appeared. He wore 
the same smile—not a whit broader 
nor shorter. His ungainly red hands 
clasped an immense wooden rake, look- 
ing like a half-finished hen-coop with 
a handle. 

‘*Here, give me achance,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘Sandy and Jim, you wit on 
the rake while Stubby and I pull.’ 

And pull they did. Barrels of brush 
were dragged away until the fire-trail 
was as smooth as a well harrowed 
orchard. Already, the  wreathing, | 
snake-like flames had seized a large red- 
wood near the school. Each tiny 
twig, each dainty leaf was illuminated 
until the whole appeared like a giant 
Christmas tree alight with thousands of 
candles. 

It was Joe that set the match to the 
back-fire, but his smile held something 
of the victor’s triumph now. 


” 


” Memorizing Poetry ~ 
By Bessie Gallagher. 


well for the pupils to understand the | 
lines before they memorize them. The 
teacher might prepare for the memory 
work ‘of young pupils inthis way. Write 
upon the board, with particular attention 
to punctuation marks and handwriting, 
four or five lines of the selected poem. 
At the lesson time call the pupils’ atten- 
tion, and question in this way: 

‘Who wrote this poem?’’ 

‘In what country?’’ 


‘*The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story.’’ 


Where does the splendor fall? What 
are castles? Have we any castles in this 
country? (After class you may go and 
find pictures of a number of different 
ones, on my picture shelf.) What are 
summits, and why snowy? What does 
the expression ‘‘old in story’’ mean? 
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Listen as I read the two lines and repeat 
by yourselves. -- . 

‘*The long light shakes along the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle blow, set the wild echoes 


flying, : 
Blow, bugle blow, answer, echoes, dying, 

- dying, dying.”’ 

What is meaat by the long light? What 
kind of a motion does sunlight some- 
times make in water? What is a cataract? 
Why called wild? How many have ever 
heard a bugle? Canany one give this 
line, ‘‘ Blow, bugle blow,’’ imitating the 
note of a bugle? How many have heard 
echoes?” Are they louder or fainter than 
the bugle? Repeat stanza. 

Copy carefully in blank books and 
memorize, drawing me a picture of the 
castle which they like best. among the 
collection. ° 

Another morning—The Barefoot Boy; 


accounts of Whittier’s life having 
been préviously learned from the 
readers. 


Who wrote this poem? Where was Mr. 
Whittier born? Where did he go to 
school? Why did he love The Barefoot 
Boy. Why was the Barefoot Boy’s cheek 
tanned? How many of you boys can 
whistle a merry tune? How many know 





» 
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taught in this school—a significant fact, 
by-the-way. 

On November 30, 1903, at Odessa, a new 
building for a navigation -school was 
opened, which cost over $125,000. The 
school to be opened at Vladivostok will 
be modeled, to some extent, after the 
one now in successful operation at 
Odessa. 

The career of the Habarofsk Technical 
Railroad School is typical. It was estab- 
lished seven years ago. At the end of 
the present school year, the number of 
students was only forty-nine; moreover, 
their progress was not Very satisfactory 
because their previous education had 
been defective. The entire number of 
graduates is only fifty-eight, and only 
thirteen of them still remain in the- em- 
ploy of the railroad; so that the chief 
aim of the school to provide efficient and 
experienced agents for technical work on 
the railroads is evidently not yet realized. 

Forty-three applications from different 
parts ‘of Russia have been made recently 
to the Government for the opening of 
commercial schools. Of this number, 
thirteen came from the Warsaw district 
alone. 

Another example of the growing con- 





where the wild strawberries grow? What 
color do they stain your lips? Is ‘‘kissed | 
by the strawberries’’ a poetical expres- 
sion? How does the ground mole sink 
his well? How many have seen the tor- 
toise bearing his shell? 

All close your eyes, and try to see a/| 
barefoot boy. The questions used to 
shed light on the poetry are of course 
endless and may be varied by the teach- 





er’s ingenuity. 


ARTHUR MARVIN, 

The war between Russia and Japan, 
and the manifest preparation _ therefor | 
by the latter, especially in the attention 
paid during the last few decades by the 
Japanese to educational advantages, ren- 
der the theme ‘‘ Schools in Russia’’ one of 
timely interest. 

There aie some 37,000 ‘‘elementary’’ 
schools in Russia maintenance 
costs yearly about $15,600,000. Notwith- 
stauding this large number of schools, 
one is astonished to learn that more than 
7,250,000 children of school age must re- 
main without any education because of 
lack of accommodations. Indeed, it is 
the belief of the secretary of the Russian 
Department of Education that to guaran- 
tee all children of school age the possi- 
bility of obtaining an elementary educa- 
tion it would be necessary to open 150,- 
ooo new schools. Of course such a re- 
form can be introduced only by degrees. 

It fact, however, that Russia is 
awakening to the necessity for providing 
schools. In 1896 there was not a com- 
mercial nor technical school for popular 
education in the entire Empire; in 1903 
there 147 such schools, with 2,180 
teachers and 32,251 students. 

These schools, however, are spread all 
over Russia in an unequal manner, and 
hence can not concentrate their efforts. 
Because.of this fact, their educational 
value is seriously impaired. For all Si- 
beria and the c«* wal Asiatic provinces 
there is only one. «: Tomsk; whereas St. 
Petersburg and the adjoining region have 
fifty-eight. 

There is now being established at Vlad- 
ivostok, Siberia, a ‘‘Deep Sea Naviga- 
tion School,’’ for the erection of which | 
the Russian Government appropriated 
funds, the school to be maintained by 
the city authorities. Chinese will be 
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| general level of intelligence is high. 
| this vital particular the Anglo-Saxon is, 


| viction of the necessity for a higher 


education can be found in the proposed 
University at Vitebsk, Western Russia. 
The city has donated 119 acres of urban 
land; 108 additional acres have been 
offered by individuals. The city has 
appropriated $300,000; other donations 
amount to over $500,000. The Univer- 
sity will be established. 

Of all the problems which Russia faces 


| that of the education of her people is one 


of the most momentous and certainly one 
of the most perplexing. It is a fact that 


| the general level of intelligence in Rus- 
| sia is low; it is also a fact that Russia 


can never hold a commanding place 


| among the nations of the earth until the 


In 
and always wili be, superior to the 
Slav. 


An Afternoon in Japan. 


O. E. W. 

The eighth grade pupils in Miss B’s 
room were planning a new program for 
the next Friday afternoon. Their series 
of Friday exercises did not require much 
time in preparation but they were of 
great interest to this group of boys and 
girls. 

‘‘Why not have a Japan day?’’ sug- 
gested Miss B who had noticed the inter- 
ested faces whenever the situation in the 
East was mentioned in the Current 
Events period. 

The pupils responded with a zest and 
the following plan was carried out, each 
participant acting the part of a visiting 
Japanese desiring to give information 
concerning his country. 

A map of Japan was placed upon the 
board and the subject of general Geog- 
raphy of the country was discussed by 
one of the boys. He compared its size 
with that of our country and of our state; 
told of the location of Japan, of its divi- 
sions, of its ciimate, and gave usa word 
picture of its volcanoes. 

The next one briefly told of its gov- 
ernment, comparing especially the two 
houses and the passing of laws in Japan 
and in the United States. What has 
made Japan a strong country was an- 
swered by several who had previously 
agreed to bring one reason for this. In 





some cases the replies were similar but a 
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" yariety of good reasons was given, among 
which were—‘*Because education is com- 














poly ””? ‘The people are progressive. ’’ 


e ‘The location and harbors wae it a 
good commercial country.’’ 
coal and iron mines which permit ship- 


‘*They have 


building and so they have a good navy.”’ 

Three girls represented the people of 
Japan, which was the next subject. The 
girls were dressed in loose-sleeved kim- 
onos with very wide girdles, and with 


,white cotton stockings on their feet. , 


Sandals were difficult to procure so they 
were spoken of as being outside the door. 
Their hair, of course, was arranged in the 
Japanese fashion we had observed in pic- 
tures of these people. Stepping forward, 
the first one told of her girdle -or obi 
which had descended from her grand- 
mother and was beautifully embroidered. 
Her husband’s girdle, she said, was much 
narrower than hers although his dress 


‘was similar to the one she wore. She 


told about her home, describing briefty 
the low wooden building with its mud 


~ walls, narrow verandas, and paper win- 


dows, The .mats on the floor, the char- 
coal stove, the numerous cushions, and 
the cupboard containing the wadded 
quilts which served as beds were each 
meutioned, and we might almost have 
thought this a genuine Japanese maiden 
had she not given an American giggle at 


. the mention of her husband. 


The three girls then demonstrated a 
Japanese meal, two of them: sitting on 
cushions at a low table which had been 
constructed for the occasion from a three 


‘legged stool with a large kneading board 


to make the top of sufficient size. The 
third one acted as waiter, who, before 
serving each course, told the listeners 
what was supposed to be in each small 
dish. A low bow which almost tumbled 








the poor child to the. floor had to be 
made to the served ladies before present- 
ing the dish. The food consisted of a 
soup of seaweed and beans, fish, rice, 
eggs, pickled radish, and tea. 

The meal being over the. third girl 
spoke of the industries of the country, 
material for which she had procured from 
texts and an encyclopedia. The last on 
the program was roll call, each pupil re- 
sponding with some fact about Japan, in- 
cluding not only the subjects already 
touched upon, but its money and queer 
customs as well. The great interest this 
little program created amply repaid the 
effort made, and they voted to spend the 
next Friday afternoon in Russia. 


A Restricted Text 
Book List. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
AS TO TRANSFERS OF TEACHERS. 


‘‘Again, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that teachers are being constantly 
transferred, usually at their own request, 
from school to school. It would not only 
be a hardship upon children, but a hard- 
ship upon teachers to be required after 
having mastered one system of, say, geo- 

aphy, so as to know where to put a 

nger upon a reference, to lay aside this 
knowledge and begin over again with a 
new book. Just as a, mathematician be- 
comes accustomed to one set of tables, 
an accountant to one form of bookkeep- 
ing, a banker or business man to one 
system of transacting his buiness, a com- 
muter to his railway time table, the 
teacher becomes acquainted with her text 
book. The commuter can hunt up his 
train time, it is true, in the new time 
table, as can the teacher hunt up a refer- 
ence in the new text book, but it takes 
valuable time. 

‘*(5) From the Standpoint of the Sup- 
erintendent and Supervising Staff—To 
secure so far as pr racticable uniformly 
good results throug 
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is the task set for the superintendent and 
his supervisors, To this end schools are 
visited, inspected and examin :d, confer- 
ences ‘are held with principals and 
teachers, gradé meetings conducted, etc. 

“‘It must appear, therefore, on go 
slightest reflection that a great on 
time and energy will be effected if all 
schools and teachers are following the 
same géneral plans and methods. Multi- 
plicity of plans and methods in a school 
system, where of all places in the world 
co-operation is necessary, is fatal to suc- 
cess. Where a number of persons are 
required to work together individual 
likes and dislikes must give way to co- 
operative ends. I have already stated 
that the highest freedom is found in co- 
operation. Allow me briefly to expand 
this statement because it lies at the 
foundation of the whole subject, and is 
the guiding principle. 

‘*(4) From the Standpoint of the System 
as a Whole.—Owing to the fact that many 
parents change their residences from year 
to year pupils are transferred in large 
numbers from school to school. 





The | 


number of transfers last year that were | 
investigated by the attendance depart- | 


ment amounted to 2,953. There are still 
others that were not investigated. 

‘““The evils resulting from a frequent 
change of teachers within a school I have 
just explained. These evils are multi- 
plied when a pupil changes completely 
his school environment. 

‘*There are cases, of course, when a 
pupil is benefited by a change, just as a 
consumptive is sometimes improved by a 
change to a more favorable climate. But 
there is an old adage that ‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.’ A child that is 
drifting from school to school is gather- 
ing little or no moss. But his moss 
gathering is rendered more difficult and 
hazardous if we add to other adverse 
conditions that of starting out again on 
the road of knowledge by a new, and to 
him unknown track —a new text book. 


AMBITION OF PUPILS. 


‘It is safe to say, also, that no pupil 
desires to leave school who is forging 
ahead in his studies, but when he ceases 


out the entire system ' to forge ahead he invariably desires it. 
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This is natural, it is a credit to childhood. 
It differentiates the child from the lower 
animals, A horse, for instance, might 
be willing to walk in a treadmill, but an 
intelligent child never. 

Let us not interpose in the child’s 
efforts to attain a mastery of the simple 
elements of knowledge any unnecessary 
obstacles. Make the road as easy for him 
as the king’s highway; he will even then 
find stones enough to stub his toe against. 

“If in addition to an overcrowded 
curriculum with its ten to fifteen subjects 
we seek to force two books of a kind in- 
to the children’s heads—as the Strasburger 
stuffs food down the throats of his geese 
to enlarge their livers and produce pate de 
foie gras—our children, not being stupid 
geese, will do what God in His wisdom 
has given them sense enough to do, leave 
school soon after the forcing process has 
begun. ”’ 
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Since pursuing the Normal 
Course my salary has: been 
raised from $25 to $45 per 
month. 


HELEN RATCLIFF, 
Kinder, La. 




















) 
The Normal Courses en- 
abled me to secure a higher 
grade certificate. | am now 
principal of a graded school. 
_LEO C. VAN LAAN, 

East Paris, Mich. 
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AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


names of ten persons as requested, 





Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $8.00*...... for which please enroll me as a student of the 
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ton, Del. 


1. It is sometimes stated that the University of 
Michigan was founded on a lottery. Explain. 
2, What division of the State did DeTocqueville 
say was characteristic of the United ‘States? K. 
S., Elbridge, Mich. 

1. This University owes its foundation 
toa grant by Congress, in 1826, of two 
townships of land for its use and sup- 
port. Previously, in 1817, an act, after- 
ward repealed, was passed by the terri- 
torial Governor and Judges ‘‘to establish 
the Catholepistemiad or University of 
Michigania’’ in which, besides other reg- 
ulations, it was provided that the Uni- 
versity ‘‘may prepare and draw four suc- 





cessive lotteries, deducting from the 
prizes in the same fifteen per cent for the 
benefit of the Institution.’’ 2. The town- 
ship. ‘‘In the laws of New England,’’ he 


| says, ‘‘we find the germ and gradual de- 





velopment of that township independ- 
ence which is the life and mainspring of 


| American liberty at the present day.’’ 


While the colonies still acknowledged 
the authority of the mother-country, 
‘*the republic was already established in 
every township.’’ (From Democracy in 
America: ) 

1. Explain how an alien may become a citizen 
of the U.S. 2. What is meant by the great com- 
promises of the Constitution? 3. Give names of 
officers in Missouri corresponding to the U. S. 
cabinet officers. 4, If 6 apples and 7 peachescost 
33 cts. and 10 apples and 8 peaches cost 44 cts. 
find cost ofeach. Solve by arithmetic. 5. If 10 
men cando a piece of work in 16 days, how 
much time could be saved by employing 4 more 
men when the work is % done? Subscriber, 
Knob Noster, Mo. 

1. He must have resided five years in 
the United States, one year in the state 
or territory where he seeks admission to 
United States citizenship, and two years 
before being admitted must renounce 
allegiance to any foreign prince or state. 
Naturalization makes him a citizen but 
does not necessarily confer the electoral 
franchise, for that depends on state laws. 
2. The framers of the Constitution agreed 
upon three compromises to meet the con- 
flicting demands of the large and small 
states, and the slave and free states. By 
1st, or Connecticut Compromise, the 
states were to be represented by popula- 
tion in the lower house of Congress, but 
each by two senators in the upper house; 
by 2d, or three-fifths compromise, for 
direct taxation or representation in Con- 
gress five slaves were to be reckoned as 
three individuals; by 3d, abolition -of 
the foreign slave trade was to be post- 
poned twenty years, while free trade be- 
tween the states was secured, and con- 
trol of commerce given to the general 
government. These compromises laid 
the foundations of our Federal Constitu- 
tion. (See Fiske’s Critical Period of 
American History). 3. Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Superintendent Public Schools, Ad- 
jutant-General, Secretary Board of Agri- 
culture, Superintendent of Insurance, 
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4. Six apples and seven peaches cost 33 
cts; 1 apple and 1} peaches, 5% cts.; 10 
apples and 11% peaches, 55-cts. But 10 
apples and 8 peaches cost 44 cts.; there- 
fore 3% peaches cost 11 cts., I peach 3 
cts., 1 apple 2 cts. 5. Ten men do it in 
16 days, do 7; in 1 day; 4 men do 7 in 
1 day; 14 men do y4+,);=,s5 in 1 day; 
have or #$ remaining; will do it in 
20--7=2$ days; 10 men would do re- 
mainder in 4 days; 1} days are saved. 

1, What and where is Corinthian? 2, What is the 
Grecian Bend? 3. How do you pronounce hospi- 
tal? Is the “t” pronounced with the second or 
third syllable? H. G., Moro, Ark. 

1. ‘‘Corinthian’’ is either an adjective 
which means pertaining to Corinth in 
Greece, as the Corinthian canal, Corin- 
thian architecture; or a noun meaning 
an inhabitant of Corinth, as in Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 2. A for- 
ward bend of the body affected by some 
women. 3. Pronounced hos-pi-tal, with 
accent on first syllable and short sound 
‘*i’’; spoken rapidly, ‘‘t’’ seems to be- 
long to the second syllable but is a part 
of the third. 

Selected questions from different Correspond- 
ents:—1. Name the ten largest cities in the world 
in the order in which they come. 2. How did the 
Pilgrims spend their first Thanksgiving in the 
New World? 3. What is the motto of Ohio? 
4. What state has more than 40 mountain peake 
over 14,000 ft. high? 

1. London, New York, Paris, Berlin, 
Chicago, Vienna, Canton, Tokio, Phila- 
delphia, St. Petersburg. 2. After the 
first harvest of the New England colonists 
in 1621, Governor Bradford made provi- 
sion for their rejoicing together with 
praise and prayer. This consisted in his 
sending four men out fowling that they 
‘*might after a more special manner re- 
joice together.’’ 3. It has none. 4. 
Colorado has more than 100 peaks over 
13,000 feet, and fully 35 over 14,000 feet, 
no other state equals this number. 





Moose Hunting. 


There is a region in Canada, 
located in Northern Ontario, where 
the Moose, ‘‘the monarch of the 
forest,’’ is to be found in. great 
numbers. This territory is known 
as ‘“‘Temagami,’’ and is reached 
from Buffalo, Chicago and Detroit, 
by the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem to North Bay. The open 
season in this region is from Octo- 
ber 16th to November 15th, both 
days inclusive, and by applying to 
G. T. Bell, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, Montreal, all inform- 
ation concerning routes, guides and 
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1. What is the first opening inte the stomach call- 
ed?’ 2. Kindly between infinitives 
and participles. 3. What is meant (a) by congres- 
sional conventions? (b) By conventions at large 
for presidential electors? 4. Do electors receive 
pay for expenses incurred during time of session 
at state capitals? 5. Are presidential electors 
elected at fall elections; i. ¢., general elections? 
6. Who determines what electors are elected? 
A subscriber. 

1. The cardiac orifice. 2. Grammar- 
ians so differ in their definitions and 
classifications of the two, that a clear dis- 
tinction to suit everybody cannot be 
made; but though distinguishing terms 
may disagree, the correct use of these 
words remains the same, and is of most 
importance. 3. (a) They are conveti- 
tions held in the several congressional 
districts, each for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a representative to Congress and, 
if it.is a presidential year, also a candi- 
date for elector. (b) Candidates for the 
two electors at large to which each state 
is entitled, are nominated at the regular 
state convention, but if there is to be no 
nomination of state officers, then a con- 
vention is called for that express purpose. 
4. They do not. 5. They are elected at 
the general presidential election in No- 
vember. In some states this is the day 
of their ‘‘fall election,’’ in others it is 
not. 6. Each state determines its own 
election; if it is unable to decide, the 
matter is submitted to Congress. 

1. Does Frye receive the vice-president’s salary 
and his senatorial salary? Minerva, Ohio. 
2. What is a continental divide, and where is the 
continental divide of North America? A Sub- 
scriber. 3 

1. He receives an additional $3,000, 
making his salary equivalent to that of 
the vice-president. 2. It is the high- 
land, or watershed, of a continent which 
separates the main river systems; as the 
Rocky Mountains of North America. 

1, What is the difference between the relative 
pronouns “that” and “who,” between “that” and 
“which”? Why is “per cent” used by good 
writers either with or without the period 
which shows it to be an abbreviation? 3. No 
doubt you notice many good writers use ‘‘and”’ 
for ‘‘to” in ways like this: “I will try and do 
many things” for “I will try to do many things;” 
“I will try and go” for “I will try to go,” etc. Is 
this not wrong and misleading? 4. Why is the 
left-hand margin sometimes ragged in writing 
poetry? 5. What about the expression “Up at 
the top and still a-growing,’’ and how about the 
usage? I have reference to the word “a-groW- 
ing.’’ Cornish, Ind. Ter. 

1. ‘‘Who’’ relates to persons, ‘‘ which’’ 
| to animals or things; ‘ that’’ relates to 
| all three and is often preferable to ‘‘who’’ 
|or ‘‘which.’? The correct use of these 
words should be found in any grammar. 
2. It may be treated as an abbreviation 
of ‘‘per centum,’’ but ‘‘per cent’’ is now 
an accepted English form and is correct, 
3. It is not noticeable in ‘‘many’’ of the 
best writers; if it were, their use of the 
word would be authority for others. As 
this is a colloquialism, it would not be 
improper in a novelist, for example, to 
put it in the speech of one of his char- 
acters. 4. Usually, for better effect or for 
other reasons, short lines in poetry are 
indented more than larger ones, as in 
four-line stanzas consisting of alternate 
longer and shorter lines. 5. In prose, 
‘*a-growing’’ is now obsolete; in poetry 
it is permissible. 

How do you parse “like” and ‘‘take’’ in the 
following sentence: Like all men of genius he 
delighted to take refuge in poetry. A Subscriber. 

‘‘Like,’’ used as it is here, followed 
by an objective noun toward which an 
action or quality is directed, is either 
adjective or adverb, according to what is 
expressed. In this case it is an adjec- 
tive, indicating similarity of quality, 
and ‘‘men,’’ to which it relates, is object 
of ‘‘to’’ or ‘‘unto’’ understood; ‘‘to 








take’’ is an infinitive, used with its ob- 





ject ‘‘refuge’’ as adjunct of ‘‘delighted.”’ 

1. Please inform me about the following: 
Name height and location of the highest 
mountain peak. 2. Name height and location 
of the highest voleano.—A Subscriber and 
Teacher. 

I, Highest mountain peak, Deod- 
hunga in the Himalayas, 29,002 feet. 2. 
Highest extinct volcano, Aconcagua in 
Argentine Republic near Chile, height 
differently. stated, 22,860 to 23,910 feet; 
highest active volcano, Cotopaxi in 
Equador, 19,613 feet. 

Please give solution of this problem : 
7+2¥ g =s5. E. B. 

Transposing, 2\/32 =5—7= —2; divid- 
ing by 2, Vz>= 7=-1; raising to 3d 
power, 272%==—1; e8=il; re yTl= 
“a 27 27 
3 . 

1. Why was Major Andre hanged when he 
asked to be shot? 2. What are the drainage 
slopes of the U.S.? 3. A boy hired to a mechanic 
for 20 weeks on condition that he should receive 
$20 and a coat. At the end of 12 weeks the boy 
quit work, when it was found that he was entitled 
te $9 and the coat. Find value of coat. 4. A 
farmer sold 34 bu. of corn and 56 bu. of barley for 
$63.10, receiving 35 cts. more on each bu. of bar- 
ley thancorn, Find price ofeach. 5. What was 
meant by the terms “popular sovereignty” and 
“underground railroad’? 6, State how a library 
may be useful to the pupils in connection with 
reading? R. E. B. 

I. Military law required that his death | 
should be that of a spy, not of a soldier. 2. | 
Mainly the Atlantic and Pacific slopes | 
and the great central region sloping to 
the Mississippi and the Gulf. 3. At the 
end of twelve weeks, he was entitled to 
32 of the money, or $12, and }} of the 
coat. The remaining $3 must have been 
equal to the remaining 4; of the coat; | 
$3 is #, of $734, value of coat. 4. At) 
35 cts. per bu., $19.60=additional amount | 
received for 56 bu. of barley; $63. 10— 
$19.60 =$43.50, amount received for the | 
whole 90 bu. of grain at the same rate 
each; $43.50-+-90=§$.48%, price of each 
and therefore price of corn; $.48%+§.35 
=§.83%, price of barley. 5. ‘‘ Popular 
sovereignty,’’ sometimes called ‘‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’’ was the theory, advocated 
during 1847-61, that the right to decide 
whether slavery should exist in a territory 
rested with its inhabitants, and not with | 
Congress. ‘‘Underground railroad’’ was 
a term applied to the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves were assisted to a 
place of safety in the North. 6. To fur- 
nish information on matters connected 
with their reading, or material for sup- 
plementary reading. 

1. A grocer, by selling 12 lbs. of sugar for a cer- 
tain sum, gained 20 percent. Ifsugar advances 
1o per cent in the wholesale market, what per | 
cent will the grocer now gain by selling to lbs. | 
for the same sum? 2. Divide $916 among A, B | 
and C so that 5 per cent of A’s share may equal 
7% per cent of B’s and 12)4 per cent B’s may equal 
20 per cent of C’s. 3. A merchant reduces the 
marked price of an article a certain per cent. 
He gives the same per cent off this reduced price | 
for cash. The cash price is now }§ of the origi- 
nal marked price; find the rate percent. J. M. | 
M., Subscriber. 

1. Let § = cost of 12 Ibs. ; ata gain of 20 | 
per cent, §==selling price; { and 10 per | 
cent of §=}4, cost of 12 lbs. after ad- 
vance; }4§=cost’of to lbs. ; selling price 
being the same, §—}jj=gain on 10 Ibs. | 
=4;, which is 4 of cost =30}f per | 
cent. 2. Since 5 percent of A’s share=7%4 
per cent of B’s, 100 per cent of A’s=150 
per cent of B’s; similarly, 100 per cent 
B’s =160 per cent C’s, or 150 per cent 
B’s=240 per cent C’s. That is, A’s=1}% | 
B’s==2?C’s; then B’s is % of A’s and C’s | 








Oil Cure for Cancer. 


The Dr. D. M. Bye Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
port the discovery of a combination of soothing 
and balmy oils which readily cure all forms of can- 
cer and tumor. They have cured many very bad 
cases without or 4 rement. Their new 
books with ful) report sent free to the afflicted. 

Address the home office, Drawer 505, Dept. 46. 


i ( 
» \' 
Stencils on strong linen paper. T them. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, onan, Pag cack 2c. 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morn- 
ing Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits,each 3c. 
unbonnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Vegetables, Mistle- 
toe, Cherries and Hatchet, each 5 cts. 
Santa driving reindeer, Going down chimney, 
Filling stockings, each Io cts. 
Roll of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each toc, 
rk Stencils—3 x 5 inches—set of 25 for 
to cts. Another set 5 x 7 inches for 15 cts. 
ing Powder—{ pound for 10 cts. 
and Large rtraits—Name any 
wanted, each scts. Large fancy alphabet for rsc. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz. 13 cts. 
Maps—U. S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2 cts. 
17 X 22, § cts. 3 X 44, 20cts. 4x 6 feet 40 cts. 
Sent’ prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Order some and ask for a full list. 


THE HESSLER is the BEST 


Price, 
$1 EACH 
Discount Dozen 
t Lots. 
m™. Round, Strong 
wre! Model of 
simplicity. Most 
durable Box 
the market. 
Fully approved by Post- 
master-general. 
Brass Lock, with chain 
35 c. extra, 
Circulars Sent FREE. Orders shipped promptly. 
Beautiful Souvenir Button mailed on appl cation, 
Pp 


H. E. HESSLER CO., "9. tex 44. 


Syracuse, N.Y, 





ASS HALL 


on 





weatherproof; 


than labor alone for lay- 


talogue, th 
OUR ASTONISHING OFF 
THIS AD OUT AND MAIL TO US TODAY, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


A$50 Watch for $3.60 


Chain and Charm FREE. 
GUARANTEED FOR 30 YEARS 
This is a Genuine Gold.Filled Engraved 





Wateh in appearance, donble hunting- 
case,stem- wind & stem-set.and fitted with 
a high-grade raby jeweled movement. 
Send us this ad. and we will send the 
WATCH, WATCH CHAIN AND CHARM 
C.0.D. $8.60 and express charges. Make 
careful examination then pay express agt. 
$3.60 and express ehereed and it's yours, 
Write if you desire Ladies’ or Gents’ size, 
GUARANTEE WATCH CO., Dept, ag Chleags 


TEACHERS WANTED 





| Why do you teach for $35.00 or $40.00 per month when 
| the same talent will command $50.00 to $90.00 
| month 


er 
in other sections. We are not looking for 
superintendents or college professors, but want the 
ordinary teacher. Those seeking a change of climate 
given special attention. Write at once, 

GROVE BROS. 
26 Cordova Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








TEDDY WILL REMAIN IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 


If you Sing or Play you should havea copy of 
this new ¢ ampeiss Song. A splendid piece of 
sheet music, with a cut of the President, on the 
first page. Sent to any address prepaid on receipt 
of cts, Address, J. M.STRADLING & CO, 
Publishers, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LADIES ATTENTION 
Your monogram printed on 50 
sheets Paper and 50 envelopes for 
$1.00, State color of paper. Send 
money by express or P. O. order, 
We pay postage. The Monogram 
Co., Box 114 Dansville, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


High School 





to prepare for 


Graduate preferred, 
) salary. 


lucrative Gov't Position, Begin with 
Gradual increase as deserved. Permanent, 


T.. BOX 570, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Short stories and 
book Mss. criticised and revised; al- 
80, placed on commission. Send for 
free booklet, “Writing for 


SHORT 
STORIES Profit;’’ tells how. The Natienal 
C . ess Association, 106 The 


Pr 
Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. Depend- 


NEW SILKS. able qualities only. Exclusive 
styles for shirt-waist suits and gowns, 571-20 up. d 
finished taffetas, black and all colors, S5c up, Crepe de 
Chene, 8c. Satin linings, all gfades. 5 veclal discount 
catalog and samples free. State kind and colors _n . 
Richards & Phipps, Dept. A. 78 State St.,Chicago 
FREE Send (0c for one years subscription to Amer 

fean Stories, the best monthly magazine 
published, and we will send you compe of 100 other 
magazines, all different, free. AMER CAN STORIES, 
Dept. 6, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Latest Styles In £ 


Suits and Skirts 


Madeto Your Measure 


You select the style most becoming to you, choose 
the material you like best, and we guarantee to make 
to your individual measure and exactly in accord- 
ance with your instructions, perfect fit guaranteed, 
complete suits for 


$9.00 to $35.00 


that will be full of style and distinctly different from 
wane ur friends are wearing. You take absolutel 
no risk. Wegive you five days to convince yourself 
in your own home that 
oy ents are 
n ’ 
material and workman- 
ship, and the best value 
you have ever had, and 
agree to refund ev cent 
you pay should we fail to 
please you in every particular. 


Special Offer 
Weill send you samples 
of the very latest fabrics for 
Tailor-Made Costumes inAll- 
Wool Broadcloths, Popular 
Fancy Worsteds in the lat- 
estmanish effects, Zibelines, 
Homespuns, Cheviots and 
Fancy Mixturesin the new= 
est designs and - 
ings, from which We make 
Suits to your individual meas- 
ure in any style you desire, 
for $9.00 to $35.00 andgive you 
an exquisite All«Wool 
Albatross Waist 
to match your new costume 
wi 
providing you will 
give us the names 
of ten ladies who will 
be likely to buy Tail- 
or-Made Suits or 
Skirts on our ex= 
ceedingly liberal 
terms, and hand 
each of them our 
; Fashon Book, special offer, 
4 etc. Or, should you want a 
stylish Man-Tai\ored separate Skirt or Coat we will 
give you 3 dainty Novelty Vesting Waist, hout 
charge, under the same conditions. 
Sendior our elegant assortment of 
stylish new inaterials, including 
the hntest fabrics for 
Dress and Walking Skirts 
$4 to $10 
Made to Your Order 


and let us prove to you that we can 
actually save you moncy and give 

u becoming and exclusive styles 
in garments that fit you perfectly. 
We want you to get our samples for 
suits, skirts and coats, and compare 
them with goods you can buy in 
ia own town orinanycity in the 

-S. Wedo not expect to receive 
nd by practical experience 
your 




















your order unless you 
that we can and will give you more 
money than you can get elsewhere. 

Write to-day, stating colors you prefer and whether 
you wish a Suit, Skirt or Coat, and_we will send you 
our Su Fall, les and our New Fall 
Style containg complete instructions for tak- 
ing measures, all sent free, together with our 
“Social Federation” Proposition which pays you 
$2.50 in cash before you get your costume. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 258 Moses Bldg., Chicago 


4S References: Your friends or Milwaukee Avenue 








State Bank, Chicago, Capital $250,000.00, 

















Many Beautiful Womer 
Owe their charms of complex. 
ion to the. use of 
Pintér’s Blash Tint. 
aliquid preparation, impart- 
ing the skina delicate and 
=] perfectly natural bloom uni. 
“7 versally admired. 50c per bot- 
tle, by mail, including Beauty 
instruc- 





Secret Book and 
tions, The Duval Comroay 
Suite 281 MintAreade, Piilla’phia, 











A SUCCESSFUL 
will MAKE YOU 


SONG-WRITER 


RICH 


Steinway Hall, « 





SONG 


We write music to your words, 
‘age and arrange compositions, 

AND POETS (iroeom Music Company. 
Chicago 











| and me,’’ etc.. are wrorg? 


| orations such abstract subjects as ‘‘Mem- 


| ete., subjects worthy the mature = ind of 





yx of A’s, and -proportions are as 12, 8 
and's, or as $4, Fs, dy. A has 33 of $916 
=$439.68; B has #,==$293.12; C has #= 
$183.20. 3. Since the same per cent is 
take off reduced price as off original, 
sécond reduced price must be the square 
of first reduced price; or, Ist reduced 
price; is VR =i of original price; re- 
duction was } or 16} percent. (Note 
—Find omitted problems in Normal In- 
structor, March, 1904.) 

A publisher printed an edition of 10,000 copies 
of a 12-mo, book of 336 pp. How much paper 
did he use, allowing 1 quire to each ream for 
waste? Subscriber, Alexander, Ia. 

In a 12mo. book, each sheet is folded 
into 12 leaves, making 24 pages; for. 336 
pages, 14 sheets would be required; for 
10,000 books of 336 pages, 140,000 sheets, 
or 291% reams. Allowance for waste is 
| 291% quires=14, reams; total, 3064 
| reams. 


An English Catechism. 


Do you estimate the study of English 
as highly as its importance demands? 

What subject can be of more worth to 
the individual in after life than the 
power to express his thoughts, orally or 
in writing, in pure, forcible English? 

Do you seek to correct the language 
of pupils and form habits of correct 
speech? Above all, do you set the ex- 
ample of correct speech? 

Do you teach the child to see the 
thought back of the form, or does he 
rattle off grammatical constructions, par- 
rot-like, at the rate of two-forty per 
minute, with as little comprehension of 
their meaning as the parrot has? 

Do you teach the child to analyze the 
thought of a sentence, or are you con- 
tent if he can picture in a haphazard 
manner by some ‘‘system’’ of diagram- 
ing? 

Do you train pupils to express their 
thoughts in writing? 

Do you neglect the mechanical side of 
the composition work—the spelling. 
capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, tolding of papers, etc. ? 

Do your pupils express themselves with 
freedom in their composition work, or is 
it stiff, stilted and pedantic? 

Do you realize that it requires time 
and persistent effort to establish the habit 
of neat, correct written work? 

Do you criticise the written work of 
pupils so severely as to make them dread 
composition work? 

Do you teach one thing at a time, and 
after that thing is taught do you hold 
the class responsible for its application 
to all subsequent work? 

Do you read critically one or two stan- 
dard classics each year? 

Do you teach pupils why such expres- 
sions as ‘‘have saw,’’ ‘‘I seen,’’ ‘‘Jim 








Do you teach pupils to choose subjects 
for composition which require them to 
use their own thought atid observation? 

Do your pupils choose for graduating 


ory,’’ ‘‘Hope,’’ ‘‘Patience,’’ ‘The 
Stream of Time,’’ ‘‘Honor,’’ ‘‘ Virtue,** 


an Emerson rather than a boy in his 
teens? If so, do you think anything is 
wrong? 

In teaching grammar, do you make 
your teaching consist of memory work 
alone, or do you go to th> oiher extreme, 
teach a smattering of this, that and the 
other, so that your pupils clinch and re- 
tain nothing? 

Do you hold closely to correct expres- 


. 3 bse, : _ 
i ce ap a Pra 
: ms aie 
a i Bae te ep 5 9g RF at i id Be ae 


| cess, and when it is made a machanical 


other treatment in stubborn cases, he feels that 


your English class and allow all kinds of , 
ie sand expressions in all other classes? 

In written work in other studies, as 
history, geography, etc., do you hold 
pupils responsible. for correctly written 
English? If not, why not? 

Can you do more for the moral welfare 
of the pupil than to teach him to appre- 
ciate the beautiful thoughts and imagery 
of a great masterpiece of literature? 

Do you seek to store the minds of 
your pupils with gems of literature, in- 
spiring them to purer, higher and nobler 
lives and shutting out the low, groveling 
and vicious?. : ; 

These questions to be graded upon the 
seale of sincerity with which you apply 
them to yourself and your own school 
work. —Zachange. 





No day should go by without leaving 
at least one fine thought in the child’s 
memory. The morning hour seems to |. 
be the most fitting time for learning 
memory gems, and if the roll is called, 
it is well to allow each child to respond 
with a memory gem which has previously 
been written on the board by the teacher. 
The same selection may be used for the 
first four days of the week, and on Fri- 
day the children be allowed to recite any 
of the selections which they have pre- 
viously used and tell the author of each; 
or one verse of a poem might be learned 
each morning, and on Friday the whole 
poem recited. If the children have a 
note book especially for such selections, 
the verses thus learned will be a source 
of profit and pleasure to them when 
many other lessons have been forgotten. 
—Popular Educator 


One of the most reliable indications of 
a good teacher is his spirit of enterprise. 
The good teacher is 4 leader in his com- 
munity, he is aggressive and public 
spirited. He enters every worthy enter- 
prise from a sense of duty to his com- 
munity; he is in the front rank in every 
battle for good morals, sobriety and 
order,—and seeks every means that will 
elevate his neighborhood, atid stand for 
fair play and right on every public ques- 
tion. The true teacher is a living power 
for good, not only within the walls of 
the schoolroom, but his influence is felt | 
in every family within his acquaintance. 
The teacher who is without an influence 
will soon be without a school. Let him | 
plow or break rocks; it suits him better. 
—-Southern School Journal. 





The complaint is still made that the 
spelling is poor, and the conclusion is 
that there is little attention given to it. 
The cause of poor spelling lies in the 
poor teaching. If a person should visit 
the average school and give time to look 
into it he would not be surprised at the 
poor spelling, because he would see the 
entire work was unscientific and mechan- 
ical. Now education is a spiritual pro- 


one farewell to mind and heart growth, 
and that is what is meant by education. 
— Selected 





Cure your own kidney and bladder disease at 
home, and at a small cost. One who did it, 
gladly tells you how. ; 


Mr. A.S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer) Box K. 
87 East Hampton, Conn., wishes to tell our read- 
ers who are suffering from any kidney or bladder 
disease, that if they will send their address to 
lim, he will without any charge whatsoever, 
direct them to the perfect cure he so successfully 
used. ‘ 


Knowing as he so well does the failure of every 


he ought to place in the hands of every suffering 
man and woman this positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 





Our advice is to take advantage of this most 





sion and hair-splitting distinctions in 


generous offer while you can do so without cost. 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR FACE 


Ni like it ever offered to the public. befo: 
 Postpald on receipt of price 10¢- _ 
Offers 


Can 

Spent a igo a 
sent 0} ly. ore they are 
all gone. Real value, $10.00; my charge, 10c. 
No apparatuses of any sort needed for above 
aan Each and everyone ig be per- 
rmed in your own room. mple, wonder- 
fully effective and lasting. “ = 


SPECIAL OFFER 


I will send the 3 pamphiets outlined 
above to any address in the United 
States, postpaid, upon receipt of 25c. 
This offer is good for only a short 
time. : 














ADDRESS 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
World’s Leading Physical Culture Director, 
1164H Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Dont Be So Thin 


To prove that Any Lady Can 


Get a Superb Figure 


with well-developed form, 
beautiful neck, pretty arms 
and shapely shoulders we 
will send prepaid, a trial 
treatment of Dr. Whit- 
ney’s Nerve and Fiesh 
Builder, absolutely free. 

his remarkable remedy de- 


velops new flesb,and fills out 
all hollow places, not by false 
Sony sarmamgm but by reaching 
the cause of the trouble. It 
also builds -up the whole 


physical system, creates new 

energy, ope + wanm eeeeres: 

restores appearance of youth 

and makes the figure perfect. It will itively 
enlarge the form from 2 to 6 inches, and improve 
the complexion. Write today for our FREE 
TREATMENT and handsome booklet, "Beanie: 
The Figure and Health.” C. L. JONES COM- 
PANY, 96 M Realty Bidg., ELMIRA, N. Y. 





















- Grossman’s Catalogue Mo. 98 


For Fall @ Winter SENT FREE 
Newest Fashions in Ladies’ Wear 
This HAVELOCK TOURIST COAT is made 
» of fancy mixture of Scotch tweed in black- 
f nd-grey ; is 42 in. lo: 
=j made double-breasted 


DW 


170-172 STATE ST CHICAGO 


ng Skirt made of Melton c n plain black, 
plain cadet and fancy mixture of medium grey; 2 98 
Neatly trimmed as shown, unlined. No. 1847 “S$. ° 

Any style sent C.0.D. with privilege of examination. Send $1 
deposit. hack if ted. Agents wanted, free booklet 
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. _.._ ~ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


“CRAYOLA” 


AN ARTIST’S CRAYON 
AT SCHOLAR’S PRICE 


Can be blended like 
overworked like oil 
colors, 


pastels, and 
and water 


For instructive color work in 
school, teachers will find*‘Crayola”’ 
far superior to Water Colors or 
Chalk Crayon, in point of con- 
venience, cleanliness and 
economy. 





No trouble to send samples of 
“Crayola” to those interested. 

The “Art of Crayola Painting” 
giving detailed instruction for us- 
ing “‘Crayoia”’ mailed on receipt of 
10c in stamps. 


Address Dept. *C” 


Binney & Smith Co., 


83-86 Fulton St.. New York. 


Note: “CRAYOLA” and speci- 
mens of work done therewith are 
being exhibited in the of 
“VARIED INDUSTRIES” at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 
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Beautifies and 
the Complexion. 


Preserves 
A positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skinafflictions, 


Mennen’s face onevery box. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 25 cents, 


__ Avoid Harmful Imitations. Sample Free. 


SonetSin MENNEN'’S VIOLET TALCUM ixquicitee 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, Ki. J. 


Uncle Sam Needs You 


Do you know that our Government is in constant . 
straits for Stenographers? It's afgcet. Civil 
Service Commissioner will tell you so. Our 
splendid course (Mail Lessons) in Shorthand & 
Typewriting qualifies you for appointment. Sal- 
ary $800 to $1400.‘ Graduates fully prepared and 
instructed just how to obtain yg or een 2H 

* 





MERCANTILE Sten.Inst. 179 Canal,Chi 


storing Hair Try Minehan’s Water Color 
ret, poset Ka. oodtnnensts and warranted 


Rot Black, No.2. Pk No. 3. Medium 


Brown, No, 4, Chestnut, No. 5. Light Chestnut, 

Price, $1.s0.and $3.00. Trial” i 25 cents 

Price b> al size, 2° e 

rhe h.d0 sie holds three times more tha: the 
50 size, Send for catal>.of fine hair goods, — 

{ . Minehan Hair store, % 5 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


MORE SALARY. 


rofession that is not crowded,in which situations 
bane pander ytd ~ in excess the qualified persons and which 
commands the highest salaries with no discrimination on account 
of sex. Write us, Home Correspondence School, Dept, M., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








Money. 
. 
By Supt. C. S. Coler. 
(This outline is intended to be placed on the board and discuss- 
ed by teacher and school.) 
~ 3. Barter was the first means of exchange. 
2. Gold, silver, shells, were first used as ornaments. 
3. Coining, 600 B. C. Croesus, King of Lydia. 
4: Romans coined money in temple of Juno Monita, hence 
**money’’ and ‘‘ mint.’’ ‘ 
5. Money is the instrument of exchange, production, and asso- 
ciation. 
6. Money is a means of power. 
7. Goii is the best standard of values that has yet been found. 
THE UNITED STATES DOLLAR. 
Name derived from German thaler, or dahler, meaning valley. 
Copied from the Spanish dollar. 
3- At first made of silver only. 
4. Gold dollar cotitains 25.8 grains Troy, and the silver dollar 
412% grains Troy. 
5. Silver ‘‘demonetized’’ in 1873. 
KINDS OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 
COIN. 
t. Copper, nickel, silver, gold are used. 
2. What coins are made of each of these? 
‘3. The qualities that cause these metals to be used are: 
(a) They all possess ‘‘intrinsic value.’’ 
(b) Much value in small bulk. 
(c) They are of ‘‘uniform’’ value. 
(d) Their value is constant to a great degree. 
(e) The metals are durable. 
(f) They are easily divisible. 
(g) They are universal in value. 
(h) They receive stamps readily and retain them permanently. 
(i) They are universal in use. 
4. Their ready abrasion and great weight are disadvantages. 


E PAPER. 
1. The paper used for money is made by special and secret 
.| process. 
| 2, The ink used is made in similar way. 
3. The designs are made at the Bureau of Engraving, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
4. The advantages of using paper money are: 
(a) It is more convenient than coin. 
(b) It saves the wear of the coin. 
(c) It supplements the coin. 


QUESTIONS ON MONEY. 
1, What is meant by alloy? 
2. What is clipping coin? 
3. What is milling? 
4. Meaning of 16 to 1? 
5. Meaning of ‘‘not worth a continental?’’ 
6. Meaning of ‘‘not worth g picayune?’’ 
7. What is bullion? 
8. What is a mint? 
9. Where are the mints of the United States? 
10. What is placer mining? 
11. What is an assay office? 
12. What is a nugget? 
13. What is counterfeiting? 
14. How is it detected in coins? 
15. How is it detected in paper money? 
16, What becomes of worn-out paper money? 
17. What becomes of worn-out coins? 
18. What are ‘‘ green-backs?’’ 
19. What are silver certificates? 
20. What is ‘‘legal tender?’’ 
21. Where is paper money made? 
22. What is a safety vault? , 
23. What is meant by ‘‘free coinage of silyer?’’ 
24. What did Alexander Hamilton do for our money system? 
25. What did Gouverneur Morris do for our money system? 


I. 
2. 








Education comes through hard things. Even a muscle is not 
strengthened until it is tired, and the ache of to-day is the promise 
of power by and by. Those of you who are in school are some- 
times tempted to pick out the easy studies—those on “which you 
can make fairly good reci‘ations after reading them over once. ‘Ten 
years of that kind of study would not give you real development. 
It is the hard thinking, the work which demands your utmost con- 
centration, that fits you for a place of responsibility in the world. 

— Selected, 


He is a wise teacher who makes system his helper. It is the 
greatest laborsaving machine in the world and the cheapest, but it 
is not the easiest to manage. . It requires reason and judgment to 
control and exercise it. 

















The Saddle 
Gall You ? 


Does the close confinement to uncon- 
genial drudgery irritate and chafe you? 
Throw off thesaddle. Get out of theun- 
profitable and uncongenial work where 
b oe nearly im possible, 
rere is nO reason Why you should n 
be the rider. Ae os 
The I. C. S. system of mail instrue- 
tion will put you in the saddle and help 
you to earn more. 
Our courses are inexpensive—from 
$10 up. Text books are furnished 
The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples 
of how our training has enabied our 
students to advance from low posi- 
tions to higher ones. The accounts 
of the rise of some of these students 
read like romance. This booklet 
will be sent free to all who fill in 
and mail to us this coupon, 


(-.- -—--- ia ghie 
International Correspondence Schools 
\ Box 863, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of 
ecess,"’ and explain how I can qualify for the 
position before which IT have marked 3 


. 2 
Advertising Writer Bookkeeper 
how rd Writer ‘lectricilan 
Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
fechan’l Draughtsman Mech. fn ineer 
Architectural ** Civil Engineer 
Newapaper I!/ustrator Surveyor 
Elec. tiway Supt. 
Wall Paper Dealgner 
cover ** 











Bridge Enginee 
Com. Law for Clerks Statiteann " 
Gas “7 


and Stenographers 

















Street and No, 





'] City, 
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A WORD ABOUT HAIR ON THE 


FACE 
By John H. Woodbury D. I. 


HERE are few afflictions more distressing to a seysi- 

tive woman than a growth of hair on her Face. 

No matter what she does it, seems to Come Back 
Stronger, more Defiant, and more Hideous,until she 

is Afraid to Remove it and Ashamed to be Seen with it 
No matter how Refined and Effeminate her Character; 
those Horrid Hairs give her face a Coarse, Masculine look. 

For yeats we have studied to overcome this affliction 
everything known to science has been tested in our lab- 
oratories. No expense or pains have been spared to find 
something that would kill the hair forever without injur- 
ing the skin. Emissaries have been sent to India, Mexico, 
and other remote regions where the religion of some of 
the Natives requires that all hair be kept off the face and 
body. 

We are also thoroughly familiar with every specific for 
the removal of hair offered for sale in any part of the 
world. We know exactly what will so remove the Hair 
that it will never return. We know how the Hair can be 
removed by touching it with a colorless liquid like water. 

If you know anyone whose life 
is made miserable by a growth of 
hair where hair should not grow, 
write to us for information. The 
more you tell us about the case the 
more fully we can reply. This 
would help you greatly—and cost 
you not one cent. Write NOW, 

efore you lay this down JOHN 
H,. Woopsury D. IL. 23 West 23d 
Street, New York, or 165 State 


Street, Chicago \ 


“Tell Mother I'll Be There.” 


President McKinley's Immortal message to his 
dying mother. 
rander than All the Banners of the World.” 
Greatest of all Flag Songs.) 
“Hy Buckeye Lome.” Campaign Song 
‘i'm Looking for the Hallman,” Rook. 2 Song» 
(Everybody's Walt: Song. Xe. or free with 
‘I Am Golng Home to Nother. each order. 
(Hero Hobson Waitz Song. 
Five Famous Songs Finest sheet music All Five Songs for 
50c. Stamps taken. W. MeCailip Maste Co.Columbus,0, 
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UR CATALOGUE ists 
more than 2000 titles in- 
cluding the Home Li- 
brary Series (200 titles), 
Red Library Series (100 

titles), The Juvenile Series (26 
titles), Little Men and Women 
Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
Series for Girls (30 titles), Cor- 
nell Series (100 titles), Fireside 
Series for Girls (34 titles), Alger 
Series (37 titles), Henty Series 
(40 titles), Children’s Friend 
Series (54 titles), Library Series 
e| History and Biography (42 
titles), Two-Volume Sets (22 
titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 
titles), St. Nicholas Series (25 
titles), Miscellaneous Sets of 
Various Authors, Roosevelt’s 
Works (14 Volume Set), True 
Stories of _Great Americans. 





If you do not find what you 
want in the series listed above, 
send for catalogue. Our prices 
average from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent lower than are 
charged by others for books of 
the same quality. 


Every order should include 
True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans—a set of 12 cloth bound 
books, each telling the life story 
of one of our Greatest Amer- 
icans. ’ 

















F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 
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In the following lists the rates are the same as are made to school 
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We invite all readers of this journal to a 

rates and permit us to supply their 
We guarantee all books to be as represented. ‘ 
We carry every title in stock and can fill orders promptly. 
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Standard Series 
Comprises Following Titles : 


Well madeand 
a marvel of 
cheapness. 
Well printed 
on a medium 
grade of paper 
and nes thy 
bound incl 

assorted colors 
with newartis- 
tic design. 16 





reading, in a 
substantial form, offered for so little 
money. 
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130 House of the Seven Gables 
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135 John Halifax, Muloc 
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164 Princess, Tennyson 
165 Prue 1, Curtis 
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194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
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198 Whittier Poem . 
199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
200 Wonder . Hawthorne 
Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 
Our price per dozen, $1.44—12c. each. 
50 or more titles lic. each. 

ion is payable by pur- 
chaser. One or more copies will be 
sent at dozen rates if 6c. be added 
for mailing each copy. 

Always order Book by number. . 
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Red Library Series. 
Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth. 
100 titles of the best 12 mos. ever 





This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the most 
complete on the market, and isoffered 
at less half the regular prices. 
These books are full 12mo size (51(x- 
734) printed from newt uniformly 
bound in red cloth, with neat stamp- 
ing in gold and black. It is the best 
cheap edition ever offered and a great 

n. We commend this list to 
those desiring a large number of good 
readable books in neat substantial 
binding for little money. 
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DEAR READER: 

If you are out of work, or are not satisfied with your present business 
and would like to make more money, it will be to your interest to read 
this notice. We do not offer you achance to make a fortune without 
work, but we do offer you an Payee | y to make money much faster 
than you can make it at any kind of work. The country is flooded 

sith circul flering ch to make money at the rate of from twenty 

‘o fifty dollars a day; such offers are not business-like, and all agents 
who amount to anything are d sted with such circulars,and most of 
them are thrown aside without being read. If = are looking for an 
opportunity to make twenty to fifty dollars a day, you might as well 
throw this notice aside also; but if you would like to engage in a 

ying business, you will do well to read this notice th: carefully. 
Then ‘ou can use your own judgment as to whether our is a rea- 
sonable one or not, 

We guaiantee that anyone who is ve to work can make from $3 
to $5 a day at this business, We admit that $3 to 5a day is not 
much of an ind t when d with the statements made b: 
some firms, who offer all the way from $20to aday for selling va 
ous articles. Wedo not make you such glowing prom! but what we 
do offer you has the advantage of being true. We migh r agents a 
sure chance of making froin $20 to $50 a day, but the chances are that 
anyone who would believe such unreasonable nonsense would not know 
enough to earn his board at any kind of business. That isnot tve kind 
of agents we are in quest of; we want reliable agen's with common sense, 
who are willing to work for goud pay, and not those who are looking 
for an opportunity to make a fortune without work. We believe the 
only way t get such nts and keep them, is to furnish them with a 

thing: :sell,a genuine bargain, and then to tell them the exact 
ruth abou: se business. We have a large number of agents at work, 
and we know fora certainty what working agents can make. We know 
that $3 a day is the very lowest; most of our uts are averaging $4 and 
a day, and often some of them make a deal more than that. We 
ve several agents who are clearing from $7 to $10 a day. But these 
are * workers operating in the best territory,and, of course, everyone 
cannot do as well, but itis easy for anyone to make, at the very least, 
a day above al: expenses in any territory. We haven’tasingle working 
nt who is clearing, on an average, less than $3a day. Now, be sure 
you understand us: We don’t say that lazy, shiftless agents will 
make $3 a day, for they can’t do it at this or any other business, 
but what we ‘dc say is that agents who are willing to work; not too hard, 
but the same as they would expect to work at any o business, can 
easily clear $3 a day above all expenses, inany territory and ifthey have 
territory to work in they can make any where to $7, and 
even $1%a —- If you want a good chance to work and get good pay 
for it, you will find it to your interest to read this notice through care- 
1 


fully. 

The articles which we have for you to sell are a line of forks, spoons, 
@tc., made of a new metal called “Brazil Silver.’’ We will describe this 
new line of goods the best we can, then you can judge for yourself 
whether we are offering you a good chance to make money or not. 


BRAZIL SILVER 


Warranted for Twenty-five Years. 


Brazil Silver is believed to be the very best metal in existence for the 
manufacture of forks and spoons; it has all the lustre and brilliancy of 
burnished coin silver, and is much harder and more durable; in fact, it 
is impossible to wear it out. It is absolutely indestr The goods 
made of this metal are the same all the way through, there being no 
plating to wear off they will remain as good as new for any length of 
time. For all practical purposes in the manufacture of tableware this 
Brazil Silver is superior to coin silver. Itis as lustrous and as pure as 
coin silver, and being much harder it will wear even lo r than silver; 
in fact it is absolutely impossible to wear it out. It will wear forever. 
As there Is no plating to wear off, the metal being the same all the way 
through, it stands to reason that you can’t wear it ‘out. Our confidence 
in the metal is so great that we guarantee it to wear twenty-five years, 
We give a guarantee signed by the company warranting the goods to 
'§ wear and to give perfect satisfaction for twenty-five years. Weare an 

old, strong and th ghly blished firm with ample capital to carry 
on our business and make our guaranty as good as the Bank of Eng- 
land, In selling these — an agent can recommend them with the 
greatest of confidence, for they are just as rep ted, tely inde- 
structible. And, furthermore, our guarantee warranting the goods to 
give satisfaction for twenty-five years, clears the agent from ail respon- 
sibility in the matter: for ifany article fails to give perfect satisfaction, 
no matter how long it has been in use, we hold ourselyes ready to re- 
fund the money paid for the article. These goods are the same metal 
all the way through: they will never wear out. They always wear 
white and bright. fe see A memged signed by the company, war- 
ranting every piece of Brazil Silver to wear twenty-five years. You 
can sell these goods to your best friends with perfect confidence, for 
every sale is as much a benefit to your customer as to yourself. 

Working with goods that are warranted to wear and give satisfaction 
for so. long atime as twenty-five years, and by a Company, too, whose 
capital is sufficiently large to make their guarantee good for almost any 
amount, is an advantage which no other firm is prepared to offer. If 
you want to make money fast now is the time todoit. Ifyou think 
that fivedollar bills are good things to have, now is the time to get 
them. Never in the history of the agency business have agents had as 

a chance to make money rapidly, and it is reasonably sure that 
they will never have another chance like it. 


It is easy to make from $3 to $5 « day at this business. 
All Marked with Initial Letters, Without any 


Extra Cost. 


Among all classes there has always been a strong desire to have their 
tableware marked with their imtia) letter, but on account of the heavy 
expense of having it marked only a very few have been able to afford 
it. Heretofore the cost of artistically marking tableware hasbeen even 
greater than the cost of the goods; now, by our new methods, we are 
able to offer these elegant Brazil Silver goods, all marked with any 
initial letter desirediin the very highest style of the art, without an: 
extra cost for marking. These Brazil silver goods, even if unmarked, 
would be the greatest bargain ever offered the public in tableware, but 
with the additional and highly desirable feature of being all marked 
with beautiful and artistic initial letters, these are not only et 
bargains in tableware, but are the greatest bargains of any kind 
have ever been offered to the puble through agents or in any other q 

The people are always ready enough to buy what they want when 

presented to them in the form of a genuine bargain. Well, here is 

lutely the greatest bargain ever offered, and the agent who works 
with it wiil find that what he has is earnestly desired at nearly every 
house he visits; itis easy to get orders when you can offer great bargains, 
that the people really want and can afford. 


It is easy to make from $3 to $5 a day at this business. 


Table and Dessert Knivés, 


Our knives are made of the finest tempered cutlery steel and are triple 
plate ; in other words every dozen knives is plated with 12 dwt.. of = 
silver and hand burnished. Our knives are of the highest grade, fully 
equal to Rogers’ or any knives made. These knives will Rot wear as 
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long as Brazil Silver but they will wear as long as any knives 
made. We guarantee them to wear ten years in constant use, If notin 
constant use they will wear proportionately longer. .We givea guar- 
an ed by the Company,warranting the knives to wear and to give 
perfect satisfaction to the purchaser for ten years. As knives are 
usually used in families they will wear much longer, anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty years. ey are fully equal to Rogers’ knives and 
only cost abou: two-thirds as much. It seem to some that 
we can sell so staple an article as silver Knives at such reduced 
prices, but we are duing it. It is our way of giving the public good, 
solid va ve for their money. We are saving our customers about one- 
third of the price at which the same grade of knives are sold at the stores 
andjjewelers. Any one who will take the trouble to compare our knives 
and prices with triple plate 12dwt. knives sold at thestores and jewelers, 
will be convinced of the truth of our statements. .We are making a 
profit, of course, but ourjunequaled facilities and immense trade make it 
possible for us to undersell all competitors and our Ts are getting 
the benefit of the lowest prices known in the silverware trade. e are 
not only selling at greatly reduced prices, but we also guarantee every 
article to be exactly as represented and to give perfect satisfaction to the 
purchaser, or money refunaed. 


The First Thing to Do, 


Fa gl decide to accept the agency, the first thing to do is to send to us 
for the agents case of samples, which is the most complete and perfect 
case of samples that has ever been prepared for the convenience of 
agents. Our complete and perfect case of samples is not to be com- 
pared with anything that has ever been sent to agents before. It con- 
tains the very best and most salable articles in the world. There is 
nothing in the market that agents can sell as fastand sell as easily and 
make as much money out of, as they can the goods contained in this 
lendid case of les, and everything is arranged and explained so 
that any agent can’t fail to understand just how to go to work to 
make a t of the busi AS soon as you receive the case of 
samples you are ready for business. And if you-are willing to work 
‘ou are just as sure to make from $3 to $5a day as the sun is to rise. 
Take the case of oy oe and canvass your territory according to the 
directions sent with the samples, until you have en orders for the 
amount of goods you are prepared to send tor. Then order the goods 
from us and fill your orders, and so continue. 
The Magnificent Case of Samples Which We Fur- 
- ~mish to Agents, 


The case of sam which we furnish to agents contains the 
as following articles; 


One Sample Table Knife, retail price, 
$2.10 per set of six....... 
One Sample Dessert Knife, retail pric 
$1.90 per set of six.......... 
One Sample Table Fork, retail 
$1.95 per set of six. bata 
One Sample Table Spoon, retail price, 
$1.95 per set of six.... BR es 
One Sample Dessert Fork, retail price, 
$1.80 per set Of Six... ...ssceeeeee 
One Sample Dessert Spoon, retail price, 
$1.80 per set of Six...........0.0.. 
One Sample Tea Spoon, retail price, 
95 cents per set of six..... 
One Sugar Shell....... 
One Butter Knife........ 
One Salt or Pepper Shaker..... 
Total retail value of Samples 
We also send you with the case of samples a large and 


catalogue, illustrating a full line ted ware, such as 
Cruets, Butter Dishes, 4 Tea Sets, Maken 
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ple case or roll, for only $1.00, which is $1 83 1-3 less than they amount 
to at our regular retail prices. This isless than one-half of the retail 
value of the samples, and much less than they cost us. The sample 
case or roll, which the samples are put upincostsus nearly as much 
as we require you to send for the samples, case and all. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale or agents’ prices and all necessary information for carrying 
on the business will be furnished with the outfit. Remember we make 
everything plain to you about wholesale prices, methods, etc., when we 
send you the Outfit. 


VERY IPMPORTANT. 


The business we are offering is straightforward and honest in every 
Way, shape and manner. Our goods are in every respect just as we rep- 
resent them to be. The Outfit we furnish our agents is exactly as we 
represent it, and is always sent the same day the order is received, just 
‘as agreed. We have tried to state these facts so they could and would 
be believed, and still we are constantly receiving letters from parties 
who would like to engage in the business and would do so if they felt 
sure we were telling thetruth and would do as we agree. Many of these 
doubters have been cheated and are not altogether to blame for doubt- 
ing ; the most of them say they think we are honest; they say we talk 
honest, but as oe Bagred alrea:!y been swindled they don’t feel like risk- 
ing even one dollar and so, although our business is in every respect 
justas represented, and we always do just as ve promise, we lose the 
services of a great many a~ents and they losé the benefit they might de- 
rive from the business because they are afraid we may not be telling the 
truth. Now, to overcome this spirit of doubt, we have decided to send 
Samples to all who wish us to doso, C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 
tion at the express office. It costsus from twenty-five to forty cents 
more to send the samplesthis way, as we have to pay that amount fur 
return cha on the money, but we are willing to do it and so prove to 
all that are interested that the Outfit and our goods are just what we 

If after reading this notice you think you would like to give the 
ness a trial, but wish to see the Sample Case before you pay the one 
lar, cut out the following printed form, fillit out and send it to us 
and we will send the Outfit to your express office prepaid, and give the 
express agent inst: to let you thoroughly examine the Outfit, 
then, if you are satisfied 
and nothing but the truth, and are also satisfied that you can make mon- 
ey selling our you can pay the express agent one dollar and take 
e Outfit. If you are not satisfied, you can refuse to take it and the 
agent will return it tous. No other firm has ever made such an offer. 
We have adopted this plan in order to convince the most skeptical and 
to secure the services of all the good ‘working agents in the United 
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